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INDIAN-FRENCH RELATIONS AT NATCHEZ 

By ANDREW C. ALBRECHT 
INTRODUCTION 
VIDENCE for the existence of Indian-French relations at Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, is to be found in the very name of the place. To begin with, this 
peculiar and highly distinctive place name is identical with the tribal desig- 
nation by which the celebrated Natchez Indians have become known to writ- 
ten history. There is ample proof, moreover, that it was borrowed from the 
same Indians by early French explorers. Just how it was obtained by the 
latter is not definitely known, for the Natchez are said to have referred to 
themselves as the “‘Theldel.! One of the native villages, however, bore the name 
“Naches.’” The French, seemingly, took this particular designation, changed 
it into its present form, and applied it to the tribal group as a whole. Subse- 
quently, they also bestowed it upon the locality as such and, not knowing 
the meaning of the word, simply referred to the place as that of the Natchez.’ 
More important than the appropriation of an Indian name by the French 
are the actual interrelations between the two peoples. These relations, un- 
fortunately, have not yet been treated as a separate unit of investigation. 
Historians, to be sure, have dealt fully with the French exploration and colo- 
nization of the place; they have also described in considerable detail the so- 
called Natchez Wars, the massacre of 1729, and the final defeat of the Indians. 
Ethnologists, moreover, have made a thorough study of that portion of South- 
eastern Indian culture which was associated with the Natchez tribe; by col- 
lating and summarizing the ethnographic data contained in the first-hand ac- 
counts of early French observers, they have indeed covered every important 
cultural aspect with reasonable adequacy. Finally, in an ever-increasing num- 
ber of local histories a great deal of attention has been paid to both the In- 
dians and the French. 

But nowhere in these various quests for an understanding of the past has 
an extensive effort been made to study the interrelations of the two peoples 
in terms of cultural change and adjustment. Students and laymen alike are 


1 Margry, 1879-1888, 4, p. 179. 2 Idem. 
3 Dumont de Montigny, (Edited by Le Mascrier) 1753, 2, p. 45. 
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322 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST [N. S., 48, 1946 
still led to believe that the Indian-French relations at Natchez comprised but 
a single series of continual conflicts which came to an end only with the ex. 
tinction of the tribe. The Indians almost always receive most of the blame for 
these conflicts, and are frequently portrayed as a primitive people among 
whom viciousness and wanton brutality determined everything. Even in pro- 
fessional writings too much emphasis is still placed upon the bloody conflicts 
and barbaric excitements which occurred during certain periods. 

That there were many mutual adjustments during the much longer inter- 
war periods is almost completely ignored by most writers. The same is true 
of the important cultural fact that many of these adjustments were definitely 
achieved in the spirit of good manners, courtesy, and accommodation. What 
little analysis some historians have made of this particular aspect is usually 
perfunctory, and the really significant facts are frequently obscured either by 
an uncritical acceptance or a one-sided emphasis. 

It is the purpose of the present writer, therefore, to demonstrate the ex- 
istence of extensive and significant culture contacts other than mere conflicts, 
and to describe the changing relationship of the two peoples in terms of the 
manifold forces—geographical, economic, social, and religious—that were 
operative. A special objective is to show the way in which one contact situa- 
tion was transformed into another and to determine the particular forces which 
brought about these changes. From the point of view of its conceptual con- 
text, then, the present study purports to deal not only with a chronological 
sequence of unique events, but with a developmental process in which tempo- 
ral sequences, cultural functions, and evolutionary changes are equally im- 
portant. 

The chief contention here is that the Natchez, like many other American 
Indians, were subjected to an adjustmental process which was forced upon 
their life conditions by the coming of the French. This process, chiefly an 
impersonal one, had its origin in Europe. The French themselves were con- 
trolled by it. And the various contact situations which arose from it at Natchez 
represent a certain developmental stage which was common wherever Euro- 
pean explorers and colonizers first came in contact with native peoples. 
France, to be sure, proved to be a poor colonizer in the New World, especially 
at Natchez. Her colonial policies, moreover, were conditioned and limited by 
the specific historical situation in which she found herself in Europe; and in 
this respect her attempts at colonization in the New World were indeed dif- 
ferent from those of other colonial powers. Yet, the real purpose of the French, 
like that of all European colonizers, was subjugation and exploitation. 

By this the writer does not mean that there were no consciously devised 
variations in the adjustmental process forced upon the Natchez. Neither does 
he imply that individual efforts to secure better adjustment were lacking. On 
the contrary, he is fully aware of the important roles played by leading 
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Natchez and Frenchmen in their adaptation to one another, and whatever 
data were available in this respect have been utilized in the present study. It 
was impossible, however, to include a detailed description of these roles. The 
obvious reason is the absence of the necessary empirical material. It was also 
impossible to reconstruct a basic personality structure for each group and to 
utilize this modern methodological device in elucidating some of the relations. 
The data needed for such an approach are indeed too scarce and too subtle to 
be caught by any historical or socio-psychological method. Some of the source 
material, to be sure, presents a rich field for psychological investigations, but 
it does not include a single fully documented life history. In fact, what hap- 
pened to individual Natchez and Frenchmen remains for the most part obscure. 

Methodologically, then, all that can possibly be done with the available 
source material is to analyze more fully the socially discernible effects of the 
various contact situations, trace the underlying factors, and point out the 
developmental changes. For such a study, however, the given data are emi- 
nently suited and, therefore, deserve both a fuller treatment and a wider range 
of reference. Regardless of the general scarcity of minute details, it is also 
possible to achieve a fairly successful balance between actual facts and inter- 
pretive comments. Most significant of all is the ease with which the outstand- 
ing events and developments can be placed into a proper chronological 
sequence. 

The data utilized in the present study are derived chiefly from French 
sources that have already been printed. However, with the assistance of recent 
publications, they have been carefully scrutinized. Admittedly, this was not 
an easy task. For one thing, the first-hand accounts are furnished only by 
French observers who, in matters pertaining to Indian behavior, almost al- 
ways regarded themselves as the final bar of judgment. For another, the ob- 
servations made by these early observers are definitely of a prescientific type. 
True, there were some friendly critics among them who sought to prove that 
the Indians were really not as bad as some detractors claimed them to be; but 
even they do not hesitate in their benevolent condescension to express a covert 
prejudice now and then. The hazard to right judgment in the original French 
statements is great indeed. Fortunately, there is considerable evidence of 
acculturation, a form of testimony which does not depend upon moral judg- 
ments. 

Of special assistance in scrutinizing the original source material was a 
series of critical articles published during recent years in the historical maga- 
zine Mid-America.‘ Equally helpful were the critical writings of the French 
historian Baron Marc de Villiers du Terrage.’ For detailed comments con- 
cerning the colonial policies of the French a work compiled by Pierre Heinrich 


* Delanglez, 1937; McCann, 1941. 5 Villiers du Terrage, 1931, 316 ff. 
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proved most reliable, especially since the author makes extensive use of official 
documents.® With regard to ethnological data considerable dependence js 
placed in the present study on the interpretive comments made by Dr. John 
R. Swanton, for the works of this eminent ethnologist and foremost expert on 
the Indians of the Southeast generally guarantee the objective and scientific 
status demanded by modern methodology. 

THE GENERAL SETTING: GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL 

The area where the Natchez Indians and the French first met in 1682—and 
where they were destined to live together from 1700 to 1730—is in the south- 
western corner of the present State of Mississippi. A more important loca- 
tional factor is the immediate position on the east bank of the Mississippi, 
near a great bend of the river; for it is this particular position which made 
the place strategically important to the French. Still more significant, perhaps, 
is the fact that the area as a whole is located on a series of so-called bluff hills 
which rise abruptly from the bank of the river and, thus, protect the land 
against devastating inundations.’ 

Geographical limits of the place are not sharply defined, except for a west- 
ern border which is formed by the Mississippi. Eastward, the area involved 
in the present study may be said to extend in a fan-like fashion to an inland 
distance of not more than four or five miles. Starting from a point on the 
river now known as Natchez Landing, the central section of this imaginary 
fan includes the site where the present city stands, while the outermost portion 
is occupied by the valley of the St. Catherine Creek. The creek itself is but 
a small hill stream which, before reaching the Mississippi, winds its way 
around the city in a rough semicircle. Put briefly, the principal localities are 
Natchez Landing, the site of the present city, and the relatively small valley 
of the St. Catherine Creek.® 

The bluff hills constitute the most important site factor. Near the bend of 
the river, which they face with a high scarp, their elevation is about 200 feet. 
Eastward, however, they slope gently to a feather edge some 15 to 20 miles 
away. Thus the area as a whole, even though it is hilly, includes a fairly uni- 
form topography.® An outstanding earth material composing the top layer is 
loess underlain by sand and gravel, for the soils derived from it are very friable 
and productive.’ Rainfall is plentiful, especially during summer, and there is 
no lack of good natural drainage. This, together with the prevailing geological 
structure, makes it possible for the place to furnish a regular supply of good 
drinking water." 


® Heinrich, 1908. 7 Vestal, 1942, pp. 12-16. 

§ U.S. War Department, Corps of Engineers, Mississippi River Commission, 1939. 
® Vestal, 1942, pp. 12-16. 10 Geib and Goodman, 1911, pp. 17-22. 

1 Vestal, 1942, pp. 12-16. 
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In addition, the bluff locality is provided with a healthful climate, for the 
summers are long and warm, while the winters are short and mild.“ Optimum 
life conditions, therefore, are offered to both plants and animals. Wild plant 
and animal life, which has now been reduced to a minimum, was indeed plenti- 
ful before the coming of the white man." The area, needless to say, also 
provided an excellent subsistence setting for the Indians. 

Just why the Natchez established themselves here is not known. The same 
lack of knowledge prevails with regard to the exact time of their arrival. 
Ethno-historians and archaeologists are agreed, however, that the culture 
possessed by these aboriginal occupants was but a fragmentary remnant from 
an earlier Mound Building stage which had spread through most of the South- 
eastern United States by way of the Mississippi Valley. In their migration 
legends the Natchez themselves emphasize the point that they were immi- 
grants who had dwindled from a previously more prosperous condition.” 

Whatever their true tribal origin and former climax condition may have 
been, the important fact remains that long before the coming of the French 
they had found an ecological niche in the Natchez bluff locality. This niche, 
significantly enough, had its focal point in the small valley of the St. Catherine 
Creek. It was here, away from the Mississippi and within a relatively small 
area, that the five historic villages of the tribe were located.’* Why they se- 
lected this interior locality for their residence is somewhat perplexing. In all 
probability it was their primitive hoe tillage which caused them to search for 
the forest openings and better tracts of friable soil which existed along the 
banks of the St. Catherine. It is also possible that they were attracted by the 
greater opportunity for concealment which this interior valley-setting offered. 

While the Mississippi played an important part in their daily lives, es- 
pecially from the point of view of transportation, its influence prior to the 
coming of the white man was not as great as might be expected. It certainly 
did not provide a major subsistence possibility, for fishing was a relatively 
unimportant food quest in their economy. Neither does it seem to have served 
them as an outstanding defense barrier. In fact the Natchez were most inti- 
mately related to their neighbors on the west bank of the river, and both 
groups, as well as other Indians, are known to have crossed frequently from 
one bank to the other. 

With the coming of the white man, however, the Father of the Waters 
became increasingly significant to their tribal existence. Constituting the 
greatest inland waterway of North America, it served as a principal exploration 
route and soon brought the first Europeans to the ancestral hunting and agri- 
cultural grounds of the Natchez. Even the surviving members of the famous 


® Kincer, 1941, p. 935. 13 Wailes, 1854, pp. 309-317. 
Ford and Willey, 1941. % Du Pratz, 1758, 3, pp. 62-70. 
© Albrecht, 1944. 
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De Soto Expedition used it for their final retreat, although the exploration 
route of this early expedition into North America was primarily by land and 
had followed a highly irregular course throughout the southeastern States. 
Thus, in 1543 on their downstream voyage to the Gulf of Mexico, the afore- 
mentioned Spaniards became the first Europeans who ever passed the Natchez 
bluff locality. 

Whether the Natchez at that time were already in their historic habitat is 
not known. De Soto’s chroniclers merely speak of a powerful province whose 
inhabitants attacked the passing Spaniards, but the approximate position of 
this province, according to the findings of the United States De Soto Expedi- 
tion Commission, was in the same area. It is significant, moreover, that the 
name of the province, Quigaltam, and several other contemporary place names 
on the west bank of the river appear to be dialectically related to the speech 
of the historic Natchez.” Hence, the people of Quigaltam may well have been 
their real ancestors. 

Be that as it may, the place itself was not visited by the white man until 
1682 when the French appeared on the scene. Neither are the Natchez men- 
tioned in written history until then. But from then on their habitat was 
gradually drawn into the orbit of European expansion. The work of explora- 
tion, which started from Canada and then shifted to a new approach by way 
of the Gulf Coast, was carried out entirely by the French. The same is true 
of the subsequent colonization of the place, although in this connection the 
English from Carolina are known to have caused considerable rivalry. 

The purpose of the French, like that of any other colonial power, was 
exploitation, and the technique employed by them followed a familiar Euro- 
pean pattern practised in other parts of the world. Explorers were succeeded 
by individual traders who with the aid of missionaries established a key po- 
sition or colonial outpost within the new territory. This post was then trans- 
formed by a merchant company into a trading post. As soon as the need for 
military protection arose, a garrison was added. Finally, special efforts were 
made to obtain agricultural immigrants from the mother country for the pur- 
pose of putting the establishment on a more permanent footing. 

There were some important variations, however, for the French were 
limited in their colonial efforts by specific historic conditions in which the 
mother country found itself.'* To begin with, it was only recently that France 
had risen to a state of prominence on the European continent. The mainte- 
nance of this status, therefore, was her primary interest. Colonies were of 
secondary importance, and were looked upon merely as a source of revenue for 
the crown. Furthermore, whatever colonial enterprise was manifested had its 
origin in state efforts. Even the merchant companies were not left to them- 


17 United States De Soto Expedition Commission, 1939, pp. 287-288, 342. 
18 Zucker, 1944, 2, pp. 55-85. 
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glves. This paternalistic policy was one of enlightened despotism which was 
fighting a losing struggle against a decadent social system. France, it should 
be remembered here, had not yet had its famous revolution and, thus, was 
still subject to the throes of a dying feudalism. 

France, in fact, made a special endeavor to engraft her dying feudal rela- 
tions on the colonies in the New World. She mustered a sufficient number of 
decadent nobles and upstarts to create a colonial landed nobility, but many of 
these men stayed at home and a considerable amount of absentee ownership 
was the result. Tenants and skilled laborers had to be coaxed, and often com- 
pelled, to leave France. The African slave trade was not yet fully developed. 
Thus the shortage of labor was great indeed. Furthermore, governors, direc- 
tors, and lesser officials were frequently corrupt and manipulated the colonial 
economy with an eye for their own profit. Soldiers often suffered little re- 
straint, and the so-called coureurs-de-bois or individual fur traders actually 
became free-lancers, many of whom adopted the Indian mode of life. Finally, 
there was still the age-old conflict as to whether civil authority was to be 
supreme or that of the Church. 

Further variations in the French pattern of exploitation were caused by 
the fact that the Natchez, unlike many other Indian tribes of Louisiana, re- 
fused to become regular allies or a refugee group. Indian-French relations at 
Natchez, therefore, were marked by cumulative irritations which made co- 
lonial efforts especially difficult. The course followed by them was exceedingly 
complex and highly irregular. Instead of a single origin and continuous chrono- 
logical development, there were at least six major developmental phases, each 
of which had its own characteristic vicissitudes and conditioning factors. 

Some of these phases came to an early end. Others overlapped considerably. 
Still others proceeded throughout the entire period of contact. The chronolog- 
ical sequence of their inceptions, however, followed the same order of suc- 
cession which marks the aforementioned pattern of exploitation. In other 
words, explorers were succeeded by individual traders and missionaries. Then 
a company trading post and military garrison were established. Finally, 
concession-holders arrived and a climactic situation arose during which the 
Indians and the French almost destroyed one another. Needless to say, the 
roles played by these different categories of men were not the same. With each 
succeeding phase the relationship between the Indians and the French was 
indeed subjected to a new set of economic, social, and ideological forces. Thus, 
itis only against the background of this evolutionary process that the Indian- 
French relations at Natchez can be clearly understood and described. 


VISITING EXPLORERS: THE FIRST MAJOR PHASE 


This phase began with La Salle’s visit in 1682 and ended with that of 
Iberville in 1700. It was dominated by French efforts to become acquainted 
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and make an alliance with the Natchez tribe. The resulting relations with the 
Indians may be characterized as a simple host-and-guest relationship. 

La Salle’s discovery of the place, it is important to note, was incidental 
to his general effort to explore the Mississippi and secure possession of the 
entire valley for France. His visit, however, marks the first contact of the 
Natchez with the French. Unfortunately, little is recorded about the nature 
of this early contact situation. But it is certain that both he and his men were 
well received and that they carried out quietly whatever interests and desires 
they had. In accordance with Indian customs, La Salle smoked the peace 
calumet with the chief of the tribe, presented him with a gift, a much-prized 
European steel knife, and was invited to the native village where he stayed 
overnight.!® His men, moreover, were generously provided with corn. The ex- 
plorers, in other words, were treated with that broad tolerance and general 
hospitality which are still found among many so-called primitive peoples. 

Judging the Natchez by later accounts, it is evident that as a group of 
associated beings they were not frightened by the coming of the French. 
Neither were they sullen or shy, and their women certainly were not timid. 
Although they had dwindled from a previously more prosperous and powerful 
condition, they were still well organized and could muster more than one 
thousand warriors.” In the lower Mississippi Valley they were indeed the most 
powerful tribe encountered by the French. Later observers almost always de- 
scribe them as tall, strong, robust, and of proud air.*! Some writers who at 
first regarded them as mere “savages” soon realized how meaningless this 
designation was and how much intelligence the natives really had. 

If there were any natives who were seized with alarm and uneasiness, as 
may well have been the case, nothing is known about them in written history. 
The French, in all probability, were very careful not to offend them. Yet, 
shortly after La Salle’s visit some disturbance must already have occurred. 
When the explorers returned from the mouth of the Mississippi, they heard 
and saw nothing at Natchez except hidden warriors who uttered hostile war 
cries.* Evidently, the tribe had sided against them. No reasons are given for 
this sudden change in native behavior, but what is generally known about 
similar contact situations goes to suggest that someone may have been un- 
justly dealt with by the explorers. The statement that Indians were subject 
to a rapid change of view cannot be accepted as an explanation of this change. 
Even fickleness does not arise within a social vacuum. 

In 1690 two Frenchmen were actually killed by the Natchez, but again no 
reason is given and nothing is told about the particular activities of these 
individuals. In all probability, they were early fur traders who, as a rule, 


19 Margry, op. cit., I, pp. 602-603. 20 Swanton, 1911, p. 40. 
2 Thid., p. 48. 2 Du Pratz, op. cit., 3, p. 52. 23 Swanton, op. cit., p. 188. 
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suffered little restraint in their dealings with the Indians. Whatever the real 
cause for their slaying may have been, it is not to be imagined that the killing 
of a human being was a mere sportive affair in the life of the Natchez. Tra- 
ditional concepts of the obligation of righteous living and the duty of refrain- 
ing from wrongdoing were not lacking among the natives. On the contrary, 
certain ethical principles of personal conduct had a positive and constructive 
function in their culture. One of these principles, significantly enough, de- 
manded “‘not to kill those who do not harm you.’”™ 

Fighting, to be sure, was a frequent episode among Indians. And the killing 
of an individual from another tribal group was not regarded as an extremely 
serious offence. It was only when one of their own tribal members was killed 
that their deep-seated passion of blood revenge was aroused. Even then the 
tribes involved did not always become decided enemies, and minor hostilities 
did by no means imply a general desire to go to war. Bienville, a later visitor, 
actually has this to say about the Natchez: 

This nation was always considerably strong, but they never had the foolish ambi- 
tion of carrying on warfare with their neighbors; they were satisfied to remain to them- 
selves, and defend themselves against attack in their own villages; they do not rank 
among Indians as a courageous nation.” 


It was not difficult, therefore, for Iberville in 1700 to restore satisfactory 
relations. This explorer, in fact, claims to have made an alliance before his 
actual visit. Then upon his arrival he smoked the calumet with the chief and, 
like La Salle, exchanged presents with him.?’ He even trusted the natives 
sufficiently to leave a French youth in their midst for the purpose of studying 
their language.”* 

MISSIONARIES AND FUR TRADERS 

The activities of these two groups of men, which dominated the second 
major phase, received a special impetus from the fact that colonial authorities 
in Canada were in open hostilities against Iberville’s attempt to establish an 
independent colony in the lower Mississippi Valley. Ecclesiastical leaders at 
Quebec worried about the possibility that another religious order might obtain 
exclusive jurisdiction over the missionary work in the new colony, and com- 
mercial interests feared that their fur trade would be diverted. Many Ca- 
nadians actually looked upon the establishment of Louisiana as a perfectly 
useless and dangerous undertaking, especially since this new colonial enter- 
prise had aroused the suspicion and hatred of both the English and the 
Spaniards.?® 


* Dumont, op. cit., I, p. 166. % Swanton, op. cit., pp. 123-134. 

% Survey of Federal Archives in Louisiana 1937-38 (a typewritten copy), pp. 5-6. 
27 Margry, op. cit., 4, pp. 410-412. 28 Thwaites, 1900, 65, pp. 140-143. 

*® Heinrich, op. cit., p. xli. 
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Prior to Iberville’s visit, therefore, the Seminary of Quebec decided to send 
four of its missionaries into the lower Mississippi Valley. Together with some 
Indians and Canadians who in all probability were fur traders, two of these 
missionaries, Francois Jolliet de Montigny and Antoine Davion, reached the 
Natchez bluff locality in the summer of 1698. They stayed only a few days, 
but are said to have established peace between the Natchez and their northern 
neighbors, the Taensa.*° 
Iberville, on the other hand, went ahead with his effort to secure an inde- 
pendent status for Louisiana and brought his own missionaries, two Jesuit 
Fathers, Du Ru and Joseph de Limoges. This led to a series of religious dis- 
putes which resulted in the withdrawal of the Jesuits who had established 
themselves among the southern neighbors of the Natchez, the Houma and 
the Bayogoula.** The Seminary of Quebec was free, therefore, to continue its 
work among the Natchez. In 1700 De Montigny paid a second visit during 
which he baptized 185 children.” Then, Jean Francois Buisson de St. Cosme 
was sent to replace De Montigny and establish a permanent mission among 
the tribe, but in 1706 this heroic person was killed by a Chitimacha war party 
and no further missionary efforts were made among the Natchez Indians.* 
Religious conversion, which might have become a most effective means in 
conciliating the Natchez, was thus neglected by the French. It is highly doubt- 
ful, however, whether the missionaries could have succeeded at all in their 
efforts to reshape the spiritual energies of this particular tribe. To begin with, 
the Natchez had a highly organized religious system of their own which took 
sufficient care of their anxiety drives.* Their worship of a Great Spirit residing 
in the sun had long been laid down as a cultural and religious axiom, and they 
clung to it with the same tenacity as the French did to their Christian beliefs. 
Furthermore, their emotional responses to the inexplicable and unpredictable 
in life were well manipulated through a complex ritual which included above 
all the worship of a perpetual fire. This fire was kept in a special temple built 
on a mount. It was regarded as the representative of the Great Spirit and thus 
helped its worshippers to strengthen their communion with the supernatural. 
Like many other American Indians, the Natchez also had a large body of 
traditional myths dealing with various spirits. Even a belief in the hereafter 
was present. For a successful run of their daily activities, moreover, they de- 
pended on a variety of religiomagical practices. Victory in war, success in 
hunting, fertility of the soil, favorable weather, and the smooth performance 
of many other chance-ridden activities were assured by these special practices. 
From the point of view of their own spirit-environment, then, they were well 
equipped to overcome any fears of adversity and disaster. 


39 Swanton, op. cit., p. 190. 3! Delanglez, 1935, pp. 40-41. Butler, 1934, p. viii. 
® Margry, op. cit., 4, p. 411. 33 La Harpe, 1831, p. 101. 
34 Swanton, op. cit., pp. 158-181; Mac Leod, 1928, 2, pp. 207-230. 
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Ethical rules of personal conduct were likewise present. Their presence, to 
be sure, was either ignored by or not known to the aforementioned missionaries 
who, as a rule, detested Indian life and accused the natives of being nothing 
but thieves and liars.® A later observer, however, speaks of two firmly estab- 
lished principles of morality and duty which he describes as follows: 

They have by way of a principle not to take the wife of another and not to kill those 
who do not harm them. Here is within these articles the summary and the epitome of 
their morality.* 

Some evidence for the existence of native ethical principles is also to be found 
in a statement made by the favorite wife of a Natchez war chief who, before 
her sacrificial death at the funeral of her husband, admonished her children 
not to lie to the French.*” 

Furthermore, it should be emphasized here that the religious system of the 
Natchez was intimately interwoven with their social and political structure. 
The tribe had a ruling class, the Sun people, whose members were regarded as 
having descended from the Great Spirit and thus had a divine right to the 
unusual honors that were bestowed upon them by the common people. Most 
important within this class were the leading chiefs of the tribe. The Great 
Chief, being the head of the Sun people and holding the highest rank in the 
theocratic state of the Natchez, was looked upon as the representative of the 
Great Spirit on earth and reverenced as a demigod. 

Hence, as long as the Natchez were able to maintain their social and political 
structure, the impact of French missionary work was bound to be small. 
This may well have been realized by the missionaries who seem to have con- 
fined their activities to peace-making and the baptizing of infants. The “black 
chiefs” of the French, significantly enough, were given the same kind of rev- 
erence which the Indians generally accorded to their medicine men.* In 
other words, they received a certain respect but were not regarded as highly 
as the Sun people who in the minds of the natives were the real intermediaries 
in religious matters. 

There is no evidence of ridicule in the meeting of the two religious systems. 
If there were any light-minded procedures at all, they occurred after the mis- 
sionaries had left, and stemmed from certain Frenchmen rather than from the 
Indians. Thus it is with regard to French soldiers, men of an entirely different 
stamp from the missionaries, that a native temple guardian many years after 
made the following complaint: 

Ought you to be astonished that the French warriors are ignorant of these things? 
They are young; see only young women with whom they amuse themselves; and what 


% Survey of Federal Archives in Louisiana, 1937-38 (a typewritten copy), p. 14. 
%* Dumont, op. cit., I, p. 166. 37 Du Pratz, op. cit., 3, p. 51. 
% Gosselin, 1907, I, p. 40. 
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can they teach them except what they themselves have learned from their mothers? 
And what do their mothers know? Nothing at all. The old men who keep the ancient 
word . . . never speak before the women. Even among the men they choose to teach 
it to those whom they recognize as having the most intelligence.* 


That the Natchez did not ignore Christian teachings is apparent from an- 
other significant statement made by the same temple guardian, a statement 
in which he promises that he would make a special endeavor to convey these 
teachings to the elders of the tribe who were the true keepers of native wisdom 
and traditions. In this statement he also shows great respect for the “speaking 
stuff” of the French, that is, their literary achievement, and regards them as 
fortunate in being able to retain “such beautiful things” in books.*® 

Much of the failure incurred by the missionaries, no doubt, was due to the 
fact that they did not sufficiently take into account the native customs, senti- 
ments, and beliefs. Above all, they do not seem to have made a proper approach 
to the elders of the tribe whose task it was to maintain the spirit-environment 
of the Indians. Yet, even if they had managed to do so, a genuine two-way 
understanding would still have been impossible because of linguistic difficulties. 
That there were such difficulties is clearly stated in a letter written by Father 
Frangois le Maire who complains about the impossibility of finding in the 
languages of the natives ‘‘a principle to express the most essential things of 
our mysteries.’ 

Linguistically more successful than the missionaries were their colonial 
counterparts, the coureurs-de-bois who simply resorted to the so-called Mo- 
bilian jargon which served them fairly well in their dealings with the Indians 
of the lower Mississippi Valley. Although next to nothing is recorded about 
their activities in the Natchez bluff locality, they must have frequented the 
place for a much longer period than the missionaries. In 1717 the aforemen- 
tioned Father still wrote of them as coming down the Mississippi and being 
stopped at Natchez by Bienville, the Governor of Louisiana, who, according 
to the same writer, bought their slaves, skins, bears’ oil, and other commodi- 
ties for his personal gain.” 

Just how the visits of these free-lance traders affected the Natchez is not 
known, but, judging by the ill reputation which they had among the French 
themselves, it is not to be imagined that their presence was pleasing to the 
natives. The mere fact that some of them indulged in trading Indian slaves 
must have been disturbing. Much of the native resentment and many later 
conflicts, undoubtedly, stemmed from the disorders and scandals caused by 
them among neighboring tribes as well as among the Natchez. 


3° Swanton (trans.), op. cit., p. 169. 40 Du Pratz, op. cit., 2, pp. 330-335. 
1 Survey of Federal Archives in Louisiana, 1937-38, Le Maire’s Letters, p. 27. 
© Ibid., 26; Le Maire, 1899, p. 29. 
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Their trading activities, on the other hand, appear to have been successful, 
for the French found it profitable enough to follow up with the establishment 
of a regular trading post. In this connection, however, they were anticipated 
by English traders. Coming from the Carolinas, the latter are reported to 
have reached the neighbors of the Natchez as early as 1700; and, by the time 
the French got around to setting up their trading post, they were already well 
established in several Natchez villages where they furnished goods at a better 
rate. 

CROZAT’S TRADING POST AND ITS DESTRUCTION 


The establishment of a trading post at Natchez, which marked the incep- 
tion of a new phase dominated by company traders, was delayed until 1713. 
Before starting any new post or settlement on the Mississippi, Iberville wanted 
the Mobile region well populated. Furthermore, the French still hoped to find 
some new and unusual riches in their new colony. Iberville, in fact, gave specif- 
ic instructions to Sauvolle, the commandant at Biloxi, to continue searching 
for dye materials, pearls, mines, and unknown drugs.“ Above all, it was the 
search for rich mining regions, a factor already regarded as exceptional by the 
English, that was still uppermost in the minds of the French. Considerable 
attention therefore was paid to prospecting trips to the distant Illinois coun- 
try. And the Natchez bluff locality was merely regarded as a convenient mid- 
way station where provisions and other help might be obtained. 

Further postponements were caused by the fact that the entire colonial 
development of Louisiana was drastically delayed. The long War of the Span- 
ish Succession, which threatened the very existence of her mother country in 
Europe, left the young colony short of immigrants, troops, and provisions.” 
Louisiana, in fact, was almost completely abandoned to herself, and the English 
were getting ready to conquer every part of it. 

That the colony survived at all is still somewhat of a surprise to historians. 
Equally surprising is the fact that Pontchartrain, the King’s Minister, suc- 
ceeded in getting a wealthy speculator, Antoine Crozat, interested in “the 
immense riches” of Louisiana. Thus in 1712 the whole of Louisiana from Mex- 
ico to the Great Lakes was granted to this financier for a term of fifteen years 
on the condition that he was to bring in settlers from France and slaves from 
Africa.47 Crozat, of course, was to have a monopoly of all trade, and his mind 
was definitely set on trading with the Indians. 

The importance of a trading post among the Natchez was now realized 
more than ever, especially since English traders were already in their midst. 
In 1713 a group of twelve men headed by the brothers de La Loire managed 


8 Heinrich, op. cit., p. xxxiii. “4 Margry, op. cit., 6, p. 462. ; 
“ La Harpe, op. cit., p. 22. ¢ Heinrich, op. cit., pp. xliii-xliv. 
‘7 Thid., p. lix. 
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to set up a company storehouse in what appears to have been the principal 
village of the tribe. But the Indians, instigated by English traders, regarded 
the whole affair as a bold intrusion. Above all, they resented the fact that the 
new governor of the colony, Antoine de Lamothe Cadillac, had refused to 
smoke the peace calumet with them.“* 

This resentment, curiously enough, was accentuated by a native dualism 
which had split the Natchez into two political factions. No details are given 
about the origin of the cleavage, except for the statement that a certian unruly 
chief, the Bearded One, was difficult to manage by the Great Sun and, to- 
gether with his followers, had definitely come under the influence of the Eng- 
lish.“ Thus, under the leadership of the Bearded Chief three native villages, 
generally referred to in literature as White Earth, Walnut, and Grigas, became 
outstanding opponents of the French; while two other settlements, the Grand 
and the Flour village, under the leadership of the Great Chief strove to remain 
friendly.®° 

The cleavage may have been more apparent than real, and may have 
existed more in the minds of the French than in those of the Natchez. Evi- 
dently for the French there was no middle course. Even the missionaries had 
decided on that. The aforementioned Father bluntly stated: ‘“‘We must have 
the Indian for a friend or for an enemy.’ Lack of realization of what was hap- 
pening, perhaps unobtrusively for a long time, may also have been a condi- 
tioning factor in the general assumption that the disturbing situation had 
risen abruptly. Critical students should ponder the question why native 
casualties are never mentioned in connection with killings of Frenchmen in 
conflicts other than actual warfare. Could it be possible that a relative of the 
Bearded Chief had lost his life by a lead ball rather than an arrow, and that 
the chief was unwilling to forget this personal injury? 

But whatever may have happened unobtrusively for a long time, the re- 
corded facts show that hostilities against Crozat’s men began almost at once. 
Some Indians who had been hired to aid the French in rowing killed several 
of them and pillaged their canoes. Then, in 1715, two years after the establish- 
ment of the post, the storehouse of the company was plundered and the Loire 
brothers, having been warned by friendly Indians, barely escaped with their 
lives.” Thus, the trading post came to a sudden end, and nothing is known 
about the actual extent of its activities in the Natchez area. 


MILITARY CONTROL 


Since the French did not intend to forego further exploitation of the place, 
they were now forced to subjugate the Natchez and establish a military 
stronghold. In other words, a new major phase of Indian-French relations was 


48 Thid., p. Ixxv. 4° Swanton, op. cit., p. 193. 5¢ Thid., p. 219. 
51 Le Maire’s Letters, op. cit. (see fn. 41), p. 25. 82 Margry, op. cit., 5, pp. 512-520. 
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ushered in during which military control became the dominant factor. This 
phase began in 1716 and continued throughout the entire period of contact, 
even though its inception was followed by other distinctive developments. 

The task of subjugation, which was entrusted to Bienville, seemed almost 
impossible. For the Natchez, who counted at least 800 warriors, were fully 
prepared for a decisive conflict. Bienville, however, succeeded in a most as- 
tonishing manner. In the spring of 1716 he set out with a detachment of not 
more than fifty men. Knowing that the Natchez were too aroused to submit 
voluntarily, and too powerful to be conquered by his small force, he remained 
on a nearby island. Then, by pretending that he wanted to smoke the peace 
calumet with the leading chiefs of the tribe, he lured these leading men into 
captivity. And before setting them free, he had those executed whom he 
found responsible for the killing of several Frenchmen and the plundering of 
Crozat’s storehouse. 

No further hostilities took place during this so-called First Natchez War. 
The anti-French faction had been deprived of its leaders and was thus polit- 
ically paralyzed. In fact, both groups were ready to negotiate for a peace. 
Terms were agreed upon according to which the Natchez promised to conduct 
themselves in a peaceful manner and to assist the garrison in the construction 
of a fort, the famous Fort Rosalie. 

Construction of the fort was begun at once. The Indians helped to dig the 
necessary trenches, and also furnished the timber required for the structure, 
including the palisades. Significantly enough, this stronghold was not erected 
within the immediate habitat of the natives, but stood at the western periph- 
ery of their villages." Its position merely blocked the road leading from the 
landing place on the Mississippi to the valley of the St. Catherine Creek. It 
did not encroach upon the native fields and settlements. Neither did it prevent 
the Indians from secretly reaching the bank of the Mississippi at some other 
point, if the need for such an occasion should arise. 

How the Natchez reacted to the new situation is not recorded, except for 
a brief statement which in somewhat glowing terms sets forth an allegation 
that the natives expressed special joy at the completion of the fort by per- 
forming a public dance. On the basis of subsequent events it is not to be 
imagined, however, that this joy was deep-seated and that all the members 
of the tribe put a whole-hearted trust in the French. On the contrary, the 
aforementioned cleavage between friendly and unfriendly Indians continued 
and the unfriendly faction, even though it had been deprived of its leading 
chiefs, remained definitely hostile. 

There must have been many natives who sat whole evenings in earnest 


53 French, 1851, 3, pp. 241-252. 54 Green, 1936, pl. I. 
55 French, op. cit., 3, pp. 251-252, 
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conversation on what to do, for the presence of the fort must have loomed large 
in their thinking. Equally disturbing in the minds of the politically frustrated 
Natchez must have been the memory of Bienville’s adroitly executed ruse. 
While this ruse was a highly successful military stratagem, from the point of 
view of establishing peaceful relations with the Indians it certainly constitut- 
ed a major error of political strategy and principle. Like many other unpleas- 
ant contact situations, therefore, it too must have left an indelible imprint. 

Although these “must-have-beens” are not substantiated by documentary 
evidence, they cannot be taken too lightly. In cultural investigations the long 
memory possessed by native peoples has almost become an axiom. This holds 
true especially with regard to injuries received by the tribal group in question. 
The Indians of the Gulf Coast, to cite an outstanding example, are reported 
by Father le Maire as having still remembered the injuries done to them by 
members of the De Soto Expedition.™ 

In all probability, then, most of the Natchez did not offer more than a 
feigned obedience, and whatever friendships developed with the French were 
probably based on practical considerations only. However, the co-existence 
of the two peoples in close proximity had become a decisive reality. The 
French garrison, significantly enough, remained small. Many of the soldiers 
lived outside the fort and turned to such peaceful occupations as trading with 
the Indians and cultivating small patches of land.5” Equally significant is the 
fact that the Natchez did not lose their own. sovereignty. Thus they were 
still able to carry out their primary activities of self-maintenance and self- 
perpetuation without any serious interference on the part of the French. 


CONCESSION-HOLDERS AND THEIR ENCROACHMENTS 


Actual encroachments upon the immediate habitat of the Natchez, which, 
together with other fast-breaking developments dominated the fifth major 
phase did not begin until 1718. Even then they were only temporary, for the 
early attempts at French farm immigration failed completely. The area, to be 
sure, was now protected by a garrison, but its exploitation for agricultural 
purposes was delayed by numerous factors which were conditioned by the 
French colonizing process as a whole. 

Louisiana, to begin with, was still in a state of exhaustion and very few 
Frenchmen desired to go there. Crozat had planned to establish a tobacco 
plantation at Natchez, but his company could not furnish enough colonists 
and the necessary equipment.® Besides, the commerce on which he had set his 
mind did not flourish. In 1717, therefore, he waived his costly privileges and 
handed the colony back to the government. 


56 Le Maire’s Letters, op. cit. (see ft. 41), p. 15. 


57 Du Pratz, op. cit., I, pp. 126, 180. 58 Heinrich, op. cit., p. lxi. 
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Shortly after, another commercial establishment, the Western Company 
headed by the famous John Law, was organized for the work of colonization 
in Louisiana.®® Its chief purpose was to replenish the exchequer of France. 
Thus, like Crozat’s enterprise, it had its origin in state efforts and was sus- 
ceptible to every modification of state policy. Commercial development in 
France, it should be remembered here, had not yet reached that point where 
entrepreneurs in pursuit of trade could risk their capital on their own initiative. 
As a result, her merchant companies were frequently controlled by an irre- 
sponsible autocracy. 

Although the new company was still chiefly interested in trade, some basis 
was established for populating Louisiana. One of the conditions under which 
the new grant was made demanded that at least 6,000 Whites and 3,000 
Negroes be settled in the colony.*®° The company also had the privilege of 
granting concessions to private persons; and it is in this connection that 
feudalism was ushered in as a consciously devised pattern of colonial life, a 
pattern which in somé ways was favorable to peaceful relations with the In- 
dians and in others helped to bring about greater conflicts. Many concession- 
holders were persons of distinction who were either unable to leave France or 
unwilling to do so. Their absentee-ownership resulted into frequent changes 
in the proprietorship and management of the individual concessions. Further- 
more, only a few of them were able to procure competent managers and over- 
seers. And as far as the laborers were concerned, they generally comprised a 
motley crew of undesirable citizens.*' These, then, were the type of men who 
were soon to come into intimate contact with the Natchez. 

On their long voyage across the Atlantic, moreover, they suffered extreme 
hardships. There was indeed a great loss of human life, and some of the vessels 
were never heard of again, while others became known as pest ships because 
of the epidemic diseases that had spread unchecked among the passengers. 
Even after their arrival on the Gulf Coast, many colonists are known to have 
perished. Lack of flat boats prevented their immediate transportation to the 
various places in the colony, especially to the distant Natchez bluff locality, 
and a dismal fate, including famine and disease, befell them.™ 

Just what group finally got to Natchez and the exact time of their arrival 
are not known. It is apparent, however, that one of the earliest concessions in 
the area was that of De La Houssaye and his associates, the Tisserant broth- 
ers. The grant, evidently, was a part of a larger establishment which had been 
designated for a place on the Yazoo River. On the whole, nothing was ac- 
complished, and most of the men are said to have died. The possibility that 


5° Tbid., p. 3. 6° Idem. Tbid., pp. 11-35. 
® Survey of Federal Archives in Louisiana, 1937-38 (a typewritten copy), p. 38. Heinrich, 
op. cit., pp. 16-21. 
% Margry, op. cit., 5, p. 553. Le Gac’s Mémoire, op. cit. (see fn. 62), p. 11. 
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some of them succeeded in getting a foothold in the Natchez area is suggested 
by Penicaut, a French carpenter and local historian, who asserts that he sub- 
sequently bought their establishment. Nothing else is recorded about this 
first concession, except that it was badly equipped with men and goods and 
that it was detained for some time on the Gulf Coast where it arrived on Au- 
gust 29, 1718.® 

The same poverty of information prevails with regard to another early 
establishment at Natchez, that of MM. Pellerin and Bellecourt. Its men are said 
to have arrived at Dauphin Island on the 19th of April, 1719. No description 
is given of the settlement, except for the statement that it was located on the 
banks of “‘a little river” near the village of the Indians. From the point of view 
of the present study, this lack of data is indeed unfortunate. For nothing is 
known about such important problems as to how these early agricultural 
settlers got along with the natives and to what extent they encroached upon 
their habitat. 

In the meantime, the Western Company was merged with that of the Indies 
which made some decisive progress in the administration of the colony. More 
troops were sent, and thousands of new colonists arrived. M. Hubert, one of 
the leading directors, became definitely interested in the agricultural possibili- 
ties at Natchez. In 1720 he asked Le Page du Pratz, one of the most illustrious 
colonists and our principal authority on subsequent Indian-French relations, 
to go there and select some land for the establishment of two large plantations.” 
And it is with the arrival of this personage on January 5, 1720 that the per- 
manent colonization of the place may be said to have begun. Prior to that there 
were certainly no large plantations there. 

French inhabitants, to be sure, were not lacking at the place. Du Pratz, 
according to his own description, took lodgings with a store manager of the 
company. He also speaks of many other French settlers, but does not specify 
their ways of living.** Some were probably trappers and traders. Others may 
have comprised the scattered remnants of the aforementioned concessions. 
Still others were undoubtedly members of the small garrison who, as already 
stated, lived outside the fort. 

The habitations of these early settlers, like the fort, were still at the pe- 
riphery of the native villages. It is quite surprising, therefore, that Du Pratz 
was able to obtain lands for the new plantations in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the Grand Village, that is, the principal settlement of the Natchez.” 
Evidently, the land was purchased and the Indians sold it willingly. While they 
may have been reluctant to do so, there is no evidence of a direct conflict. The 
French certainly do not seem to have lived in fear of an immediate retaliation. 


*4 Margry, op. cit., 5, p. 553. % Le Gac’s Mémoire, op. cit. (see fn. 62), pp. 10-11, 
* Margry, op. cit., 5, pp. 553-554. 67 Du Pratz, op. cit., I, pp. 125-128, 
68 Ibid. 6° AJbrecht, op. cit., p. 77, 
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Work on the new plantations was begun at once, and both concessions soon 
flourished. One of them, called St. Catherine, was able to acquire within two 
years thirty head of cattle and the same number of Negro slaves. The other, 
known as White Earth, was attended to by skilled tobacco workers from 
Clerac in Gascony and became a regular tobacco plantation.”® Unlike the prim- 
itive hoe tillage of the Indians, crops were raised with the aid of plows and 
draft animals. A mill for grinding wheat, a forge, and even a machine shop 
were erected at St. Catherine.” Some experiments in raising silk worms and 
cultivating cotton were carried on. The two concessions, in other words, became 
a mainstay in the survival of the French. 

Subsequent colonization work and Indian-French relations were greatly 
compromised, however, by the frequent changes which took place in the per- 
sonnel of the company and the ownership of the aforementioned plantations. 
Equally disturbing, especially to the Indians, were the frequent changes in 
the French command of Fort Rosalie. The extent of the changes at this im- 
portant post was so great that thirteen years actually witnessed the coming 
and going of nine commanders.” 

Yet, while these changes can hardly be regarded as having been conducive 
to a state of tranquility in the relations between the Indians and the French, 
such a state actually existed for a number of years. From 1716 to 1722 no 
single incident is reported which could be construed as an act of open hostility, 
even though it was during this particular time that the French began to en- 
croach more and more upon the ancestral grounds of the Natchez. Seemingly, 
the natives had no definite idea as yet that they were gradually being disin- 
herited by French farm immigration, and many of them probably believed 
that some system of collaboration could be worked out. The French likewise 
followed a policy of appeasement during these early years. They actually 
neglected Fort Rosalie which in 1721 is described as having consisted only of 
rotten stakes.” 

Close collaboration and a true mutual understanding were impossible 
however. Because of past events, the relationship between the two peoples 
was pre-invested with disharmony. The Natchez, especially the members of 
the alleged anti-French faction, simply could not forget that it was only by 
means of a ruse that the tribe had become subjugated by the French. Neither 
could they help resenting the intrusion of the aforementioned plantations on 
their own agricultural grounds. The paramount interest of the French, on the 
other hand, was their own security. And military as well as non-military resi- 
dents were by no means convinced that the surest guarantee of their security 
would lie in a friendly attitude toward the natives. 


7 Dumont, op. cit., 2, p. 45. 71 Margry, op. cit., 5, p. 574. Franz, 1906, pp. 117, 119. 
2 Swanton, op. cit., pp. 205-257. 73 La Harpe, op. cit., p. 309. 
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Thus, from 1722 to 1729 when the final revolt of the Indians occurred, the 
relations between the two followed a highly irregular course which included 
brief periods of actual warfare and relatively longer periods during which a 
considerable amount of collaboration took place. The first act of hostility 
broke out in the autumn of 1722. Contemporary accounts differ with regard to 
its cause, but it is evident that the rashness of a French soldier led to the kill- 
ing of a chief’s son.”4 The death of such an important tribal member undoubt- 
edly aroused the deep-seated passion of the natives for blood-vengeance. 
They turned their full anger against the settlers and attacked the St. Cather- 
ine plantation together with that of Du Pratz. Thus, the Second Natchez War 
was on.” Dumont is the only writer who mentions a punitive expedition from 
New Orleans; but whatever the truth of this particular matter may have been, 
the conflict as such came quickly to an end. 

The Natchez themselves were anxious to bring the war to an immediate 
termination. Their leading War Chief, Tattooed-Serpent, insisted that the acts 
of hostility had been committed only by inhabitants of the Apple, Jenzenague, 
and Grigras villages.” He promised that he would make these culprits of the 
anti-French faction pay for the damages which they had inflicted upon the 
settlers. His peace offer was accepted. Du Pratz’s house which had been burned 
down by the attacking Indians was quickly rebuilt. The French, moreover, 
were compensated by a large number of fowls, an indemnity which was im- 
posed upon and promptly paid by the inhabitants of the aforementioned 
villages.’” In derision or familiarity, therefore, they nicknamed the entire con- 
flict ‘La Guerre aux Poules.” 

Although peace was established, the anti-French element remained antag- 
onistic. In the autumn of the following year they began to attack the cattle of 
the St. Catherine concession, killing a few head whenever they had a chance.” 
Possibly this was done in the same sportive manner in which many other 
American Indian tribes dealt with the livestock of the white man, that is, 
regarding it as wild game. But to the French it meant an economic loss and 
generally signified the renewal of hostilities. Hence it resulted in the Third 
Natchez War which on the part of the French became an assault in force and 
without warning. 

Bienville himself led the punitive expedition. The attacking force, accord- 
ing to Du Pratz, numbered 700 men.” In addition to the regular troops, it in- 
cluded numerous settlers and some neighboring Indian allies. St. Catherine 
became the military headquarters and from there the expedition marched 
against the three hostile villages which were reduced to ashes one by one. No 
mercy was given. Captured males were killed and scalped, while the children 


% Tbid., pp. 343-345. % Swanton, op. cit., pp. 207-211. 
% Dumont, op. cit., 2, p. 96. 7 Tbid., 2, p. 98. 
78 Tbid., 2, pp. 98-99. 7 Du Pratz, op. cit., I, pp. 197-198. 
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and women were promised as slaves to those who captured them. Only the 
inhabitants of the two friendly villages, the Grand and the Flour, were spared. 

This assertion of power could hardly have inspired the affection or confi- 
dence of the pro-French element. Yet the leading War Chief, Tattooed-Serpent, 
remained loyal to the French until his death in 1725. He regretted that he had 
been unable to restrain the anti-French faction and, at the conclusion of the 
Third Natchez War, asked for a general renewal of peace. Before obtaining it, 
however, he was forced to deliver the head of Old Hair, the leading chief of the 
White Apple village, who had sought refuge in the friendly villages.*° 

Bienville’s insistence upon the execution of the aforementioned chief must 
have caused a general consternation among the loyal Natchez, for the exaction 
of the life of a chief was against all established tribal and religious customs. 
As Dr. John R. Swanton justly puts it, this demand constituted a “political 
blunder of the first magnitude.”’* It certainly did not create a situation con- 
ducive to peaceful relations. Tattooed-Serpent himself must have been shocked 
by it, and in the mind of his successor it caused undoubtedly a great deal of 
disgust. 

Only a superficial state of calm and peace, therefore, prevailed during the 
five-year interval between the Third Natchez War and the final revolt of the 
natives in 1729. This apparent tranquility was maintained above all by the 
policy of conciliation with which two French commanders, De Tisnet and De 
Melveilleux, managed the affairs at the post. Both officers, in fact, lived on 
excellent terms with the Indians.” Only one slight disturbance occurred in 
1724, but through the intercession of Tattooed-Serpent it was quickly brought 
to an end. The aggressors did not belong to the Natchez proper. They were 
members of a neighboring group, the Tioux Indians, who had been adopted by 
the Natchez. Their offence consisted primarily in molesting the livestock of the 
White Earth plantation. And since no human life was lost during the disorder, 
they merely had to furnish a certain amount of corn as a punishment for their 
misdemeanor.** 

Many individual relations between the Indians and the French were not 
shallow however. On the contrary, there were numerous instances of close 
collaboration and enduring loyalty. While each group was activated by differ- 
ent sentiments, interests, and perspectives, some outstanding personalities on 
both sides made a sincere attempt to bridge the gap and resolve the various 
tensions which underlay the inevitable cultural conflict. As a rule, these individ- 
uals were not satisfied with an interplay of half-understood sentiments. Tat- 
tooed-Serpent, as already mentioned, remained a firm friend of the French 
until his death in 1725. The same is true of the members of his immediate 
family and that of the Great Chief who died in 1728. Among the French it was 


8° Dumont, op. cit., 2, p. 112. 81 Swanton, op. cit., p. 220. 
® Dumont, op. cit., 2, pp. 122-123. 83 Ibid., 2, pp. 118-120. 
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above all Du Pratz who, in addition to his purely literary interests, was deeply 
concerned about the welfare of the Indians. Several other leading French resi- 
dents, including the aforementioned commanders at the fort, were not given 
to the belief that the attitudes and sentiments of the natives might be safely 
ignored, and would have liked to promote their general happiness. 

Special concern about the Indians was shown by leading French residents 
on the occasion of the death of Tattooed-Serpent. According to long established 
traditions, the funeral of this War Chief was to be accompanied by an exten- 
sive human sacrifice, including above all the self-immolation of his favorite 
wife, the Great Chief, and other personages. A sudden terror, therefore, swept 
over the natives. The French, on the other hand, found great fault with this 
cruel custom. When the wife of Tattooed-Serpent presented her farewell 
speech to them, one of them was actually affected with tears.“ From the point 
of view of the cultural provincialism of these middle-class Frenchmen the 
whole affair was simply unbearable. Intensive negotiations were carried on by 
them to stop the custom, but they succeeded only in reducing the number of 
sacrificial victims and saving the life of the Great Chief.® 

Less disturbing to the cultural provincialism of the French was the practice 
on the part of Indian girls to offer themselves willingly as mistresses. Because 
of isolated frontier conditions, strong temptations as regards sex were to be 
expected and had to be tolerated, especially among the soldiers. Some of the 
better-class Frenchmen seem to have had their share of mistresses also. One 
native woman, in fact, is reported to have been intimate only with distinguished 
Frenchmen.® In addition to her amorous traits, this member of the fair sex 
had many other outstanding endowments, including above all a special skill in 
curing her lovers from various physical ailments. Her status among the 
Natchez was that of a Noble Woman, but to the French she simply became “La 
Glorieuse.”” Much to the dismay of the latter, she was forced to die as a sacri- 
ficial victim at the funeral of the aforementioned chief.*’ 

Since pre-marital chastity was not valued in their cultural pattern the 
Natchez themselves found no fault with these love affairs of their unmarried 
girls. Within the psychological framework of their society there was no room 
for moral injunctions against the pleasure-seeking of single women. Infidelity 
after marriage, on the other hand, was almost unknown.** The conduct of 
unmarried girls, therefore, did not affect the solidarity of their group life to any 
great extent. How personality structures of individuals were affected is not 
recorded. Obviously there must have been significant differences. However, 
what little there is supplied by way of data does not lend itself to a systematic 
comparison of personalities. The few loose threads that may be gathered from 


84 Du Pratz, op. cit., 3, p. 52. 8 Dumont, op. cit., I, p. 222. 
86 Du Pratz, op. cit., 3, p. 37. 87 Dumont, op. cit., I, pp. 214-215. 
88 Du Pratz, op. cit., 2, pp. 386-387. 
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early writings cannot be woven into an adequate pattern of interpretation. 
Thus a full understanding of the complex psychology of the Natchez is no 
longer possible. 

Serious social implications, on the other hand, must have been caused by 
those tribal members who either through marriage or some other form of 
permanent contact tried to find a new group-shelter among the French. In 
these cases some form of ostracism, no doubt, was enforced by the sociologic 
“we-group” pattern of the tribe. Survival impulses and the long-established 
tendency not to spurn one’s own culture simply demanded an exclusion of 
those who endeavored to forsake the shelter of their own group. No matter 
how peaceable these individuals may have been, they were generally con- 
demned. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that only two dissenters of this type are men- 
tioned by early observers. One of them, a girl who is said to have been married 
to a soldier at the fort, was slated to be sacrificed at the funeral of Tattooed- 
Serpent but was granted immunity with the help of French intercession.*® 
Another one, a man named “‘Ette-actal” or “‘Skin eater,”’ had for some unstated 
reason taken refuge with Bienville and lived with him. He, too, was slated as a 
sacrificial victim, but he was saved by the generosity of two women, his 
relatives, who offered themselves to pay his debt. Subsequently, he turned into 
a regular quisling. As told by Du Pratz: 

... his life being thus assured, he became insolent, and profiting by the instructions 
which he had received from the French, he made use of it to deceive his countrymen.*° 


While the “‘we-group”’ pattern of the Natchez did not allow many deviants 
of the aforementioned type, it never placed a general ban on fraternization 
with the French. On the contrary, the latter were invited to attend native 
games, dances, and other forms of amusement. On these occasions, moreover, 
they were well treated with food.*! Some of them, as already stated, were even 
permitted to enter the innermost sanctuary of the Natchez temple. A further 
sign of extensive fraternization is the fact that shaking of hands, a form 
of salutation entirely unknown to the Indians, was introduced after the arrival 
of the French.® Some of the Natchez, in fact, were deeply concerned about 
the welfare of the French. When the latter complained about the lack of rain, 
the Great Chief devoutly went on a fast to secure the needed precipitation by 
means of supernatural assistance so that the grain and tobacco of the settlers 
would not perish. However, in describing this particular magico-religious prac- 
tice a native temple guardian adds the following interesting remarks: 

What he did then was to please some Frenchmen who complained that it had not rained 
for a long time. These people, who had little wisdom, did not notice that in spite of the 


8° Dumont, op. cit., I, p. 239. % Du Pratz, op. cit., pp. 48-49. 


% Dumont, op. cit., I, pp. 199-200. ® Swanton, op. cit., p. 92. 
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lack of rain the productions of the earth would not suffer because the dew is so abun- 
dant in summer that it conveniently supplies this defect.” 


Considerable assistance, moreover, was given to the French by native 
doctors and conjurers in the treatment and alleviation of diseases. Du Pratz, 
who was treated himself, reveals nothing but praise about the surprising cures 
that were performed on several Frenchmen by such primitive means as scari- 
fication, sucking, and the extensive use of herbs.‘ He even places the efficacy 
of these native cures above those of the best French surgeons. Other writers 
appear to have been equally impressed. 

Indian-French relations at Natchez were most intimate, however, in the 
economic realms of the two peoples. The Natchez acquired many European 
commodities, while the French, in addition to their trade in pelts and bear fat, 
enriched their menus by numerous native dishes and familiarized themselves 
with some new medicinal herbs.* Among the outstanding articles which the 
Natchez obtained from the French were: guns, lead balls, pistols, steel knives, 
hatchets, iron kettles, brightly colored cloth of Limbourg, shirts, vermilion, 
glass beads of various colors, copper and iron bracelets, iron or brass wire for 
ornaments, bells, mirrors, and many other trinkets.” 

Many of these new additions to the cultural equipment of the Natchez 
simply served alongside old traits. Others, because of their greater utility and 
a more successful competition with native manufacture, gradually replaced 
their native equivalents. This was true especially of guns, steel knives, iron 
kettles and the much-prized Limbourg cloth.*’ Still others were acquired 
merely for the sake of their novelty; indeed, their acquisition assumed a role 
somewhat similar to our modern souvenir hunting, and the objects in question 
were frequently exchanged as gifts between lovers.** Guns and Limbourg 
cloth, evidently, were valued most highly, for these particular commodities 
are reported to have been offered as special rewards for winners in contests or 
games.**® They were also used as burial goods, that is, in honor of the dead. In 
other words, their practical use was entirely disregarded in this connection and 
another value, a magico-religious one, was placed upon them. Thus as many as 
twenty guns and the same number of Limbourg coverings were offered at the 
funeral of Tattooed-Serpent.' 

In matters of food and drink, interestingly enough, the Natchez remained 
conservative. The French diet did not attract them. In fact they are said to 
have been afraid of the various ingredients used by French cooks.'® Wines 
and other drinks prepared by the French were generally ignored, even by 


% Du Pratz, op. cit., 2, p. 331. % Tbhid., 1, pp. 135-136, 207-209; 3, p. 37. 
% Ibid., 1, p. 212; 2, pp. 18-19. % Dumont, op. cit., I, p. 205. 
97 Idem. %8 Thid., I, p. 207. Tbid., I, p. 201. 


100 Thid., I, p. 225. 101 Du Pratz, op. cit., 3, p. 13. 
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those who lived on the best terms with the settlers. Only some very pure 
brandy was occasionally accepted. Another exception was the use of chickens, 
for the raising of this new. type of fowl spread quickly among the natives.’ 
Preference was also given to the stronger tobacco of the French.'” Peaches 
and fig trees, significantly enough, had already been acquired from the Eng- 

The greatest conservatism on the part of the Natchez was maintained in 
regard to their mode of production, construction of dwellings, and the specific 
forms of their politico-religious institutions. There is certainly no evidence 
that they had made the slightest beginning in giving up their primitive agri- 
cultural system. Neither did they change the type of their dwellings. The 
wood-and-nail construction of the French, apparently, did not influence their 
own buildings. Interior furnishings also remained the same. Least of all were 
the natives inclined to change their political and religious systems. Basically, 
therefore, their culture was not seriously affected by the presence of the French 
settlers. 

Perhaps there was not sufficient time for all this. Unlike many other Ameri- 
can Indians, however, the Natchez did not have to wait for misery, sickness, 
and alcohol to bring about their extinction. For a series of events was shaping 
up which led to a sanguinary renewal of conflicts with the French and to the 
most tragic chapter in their history, as well as that of the French settlers: 
namely, the well-known Natchez Massacre and the final defeat of the Indians. 
Inasmuch as they admitted of no other solution under the given circumstances, 
these coming events were indeed most tragic. They were especially unfortu- 
nate, since the Natchez were both industrious and prosperous and could have 
survived French contacts satisfactorily. 

THE REVOLT OF THE NATCHEZ AND THEIR FINAL DEFEAT 

Although their villages had been destroyed by the French during the Third 
Natchez War in 1723, the surviving members of the anti-French faction did 
not give up their resistance. In fact, after the death of Tattooed-Serpent in 
1725 and that of the Great Chief in 1728, their influence became stronger than 
ever for the new chiefs of the tribe had no inclination to restrain them.’® Thus 
some native political conditions developed which helped to create a situation 
that became ripe for a general uprising. 

At this critical juncture an unfortunate change was made in the governor- 
ship of Louisiana. Bienville was deprived of his position and M. Perier became 
the new governor. At first, this change seemed to be for the better. Perier’s 
energetic measures in the field of commerce and agriculture gave grounds for 


10 Dumont, op. cit., I, p. 153; Swanton, op. cit., p. 73, footnote d. 
10% Du Pratz, op. cit., 3, pp. 360-361; Dumont, of. cit., I, p. 222. 
1% Thid., 2, p. 220. 1% Swanton, op: cil., pp. 220-221. 
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expecting considerable progress. This was true particularly of his introduction 
of such new cash crops as rice, indigo, and cotton.' The economic advance of 
the colony was compromised, however, by his Indian policy which was a com- 
plete failure. Instead of winning the favor of the Indians, he decided to control 
them by fear. Politics, in other words, became once more the most troubled 
aspect of Indian-French relations. 

In 1728 the new governor appointed a most arrogant officer, D’Etcheparre, 
as the future commandant at the Natchez post. Both, as pointed out in a 
critical study by Delanglez, were secret associates in a plan to seize the lands 
of the remaining Indian village and to establish their own plantations there.” 
The new policy, therefore, was to subjugate the Natchez once and for all 
After his arrival D’Etcheparre became known at once for his tyranny and ex- 
actions. In fact, he precipitated the Natchez Massacre by his determination to 
oust the natives from their lands.’ 

Faced with the preeminent fact of their dispossession, the Natchez re- 
acted quickly. After several secret councils, those who manned their governing 
apparatus decided that the only course left was to unite in a general attack 
upon the French soldiers and settlers, and for the first time since the coming 
of the French there was a widespread tribal cohesion. The attack, like that of 
Bienville in 1716, was started by means of an ingenious ruse. Under the pre- 
text of offering to the commandant their services for a great hunt, they man- 
aged to get guns and munition from the garrison. Then, in the midst of a calu- 
met dance they suddenly stopped and fell upon the unsuspecting soldiers and 
settlers. Within a few hours most of the victims were slaughtered.’ 

Contemporary sources disagree as to the exact date of the massacre, the 
time of the day, and the number of victims. Modern scholars are agreed, how- 
ever, that November 28, 1729, was the correct date and that the total number 
of victims comprised more than two hundred men, women, and children." 
Only about twenty white men and five or six Negroes escaped. Most of the 
women were kept as prisoners. Two skilled workmen, a carter and a tailor, were 
spared so that they could do certain tasks for the Natchez. Among prominent 
individuals killed were: MM. Kolly, father and son, who had just arrived to 
pay a visit to their newly acquired St. Catherine plantation; D’Etcheparre 
the commandant of the post; and Father du Poisson, a missionary among the 
Arkansas, who on his way to New Orleans was delayed at Natchez to perform 
some parochial functions there.!" 

News of the massacre reached New Orleans on December 2, 1729. The re- 
sultant consternation among the colonists was great and gave rise to many 
embarrassing questions. Above all, the colonists wanted to know what it was 


1% Heinrich, op. cit., p. 204. 107 Delanglez, 1934, pp. 636-637. 
108 Tdem. 10° Thid., pp. 631-633. 
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that had caused the Natchez to take such a terrible vengeance. They also be- 
gan to wonder why the French authorities had been unable to prevent the 
massacre. 

To find an excuse for their bungling, Governor Perier and his associates 
explained everything in the light of a general conspiracy among the Indians, a 
secret plot to kill all Frenchmen. According to the story which was circulated 
among the colonists, both the Chickasaw and the Choctaw had been active 
allies in the intrigue. To keep track of the day agreed upon for the general up- 
rising each party had received a bundle of sticks from which one was to be 
withdrawn each day until only one was left. The Natchez through some freak- 
ish incident had destroyed several sticks at once and thus started their attack 
too early and alone.'” 

Although the foregoing story is found in several contemporary sources, 
modern scholars have come to the conclusion that it was a wilful misstate- 
ment. French officials in Paris, as shown by new and detailed researches, cer- 
tainly did not believe it."* Neither did the colonists accept it as a true explana- 
tion, for they knew too much about the pitiful manner with which their gover- 
nor had conducted his repressive measures against the Indians. 

At Natchez itself there were no colonists left, except some imprisoned 
women. The fort, the warehouses of the company, and the church of the set- 
tlers had been looted. Perier, moreover, was slow in sending a punitive expedi- 
tion. Thus, it was not until January 27, 1730, that a party of French soldiers 
arrived under the command of Le Sueur. Together with some Choctaw allies, 
they surprised the unsuspecting Natchez on the banks of St. Catherine Creek, 
rescuing more than fifty French women and children."“ Another expedition, 
commanded by De Loubois, was delayed at the Tunicas opposite the mouth of 
the Red River; it did not arrive until February 12th. 

In the meantime, the Natchez had fortified themselves in two stockades 
near their principal village. In these strongholds they were ineffectually bom- 
barded for about two weeks. They replied with the same inefficiency, using 
their guns and the three cannons which they had taken from Fort Rosalie but 
which they could not manage very well." Also several unsuccessful sorties 
were made by them. 

Both sides soon grew weary of the battle. Since their munition was begin- 
ning to fail them, the French decided to withdraw to the bank of the Mississippi 
At this moment the besieged raised a white flag and offered to return the re- 
maining French captives on the condition that the French would withdraw 
their artillery.“* The latter, being unable to dislodge the Indians, agreed. On 

12 Du Pratz, op. cit., 3, p. 241. 

13 Delanglez, 1934, p. 636; Heinrich, of. cit., p. 234. 

14 Heinrich, op. cit., p. 238. 14 Swanton, op. cit., p. 238. 

46 Du Pratz, op. cit., 3, p. 290. 
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February 27th the captives were promptly delivered, but the Natchez used O1 
this particular occasion to make their well-known escape across the Mississippi. night 
Seemingly, the French were in no position to pursue the crafty Natchez at The } 
this particular time. All they did was to erect a new fort, the second Fort their 
Rosalie which, unlike the first one, was built close to the bluff line on the site succe 
of the present ante-bellum mansion known as Rosalie.!'7 The construction time, 
work was carried out under the direction of De Loubois, but there is no docu- night 
mentary agreement as to who was left in command. Du Pratz and Dumont and é 
mention Baron de Cresney, but Charlevoix and Le Petit speak of D’Arta- surre 
quette as the new commandant."'* De Loubois himself is known to have re- A 
turned to New Orleans. ment 
In 1730, then, the war against the Natchez was far from being finished. Indic 
The Indians had merely been put to flight. According to Le Petit, a missionary Ther 
at New Orleans, they still counted 500 warriors."*® Although more than two alon; 
hundred Indian allies of the French had been sent by Perier to blockade them, some 
they felt quite safe in their swampy retreat on the west bank of the Mississippi. astre 
They even continued to molest the French in their new stronghold. Thus a neve 
small party of six warriors actually stole into Fort Rosalie and killed several I 
Frenchmen before being overtaken.”° In their own retreat, moreover, they the 
did not remain idle, but established a new village and a strong fort. oar 
To pursue them more effectively Perier was forced to ask for reinforce- ony 
ments from France. The new troops, comprising a detachment of about 350 pens 
men, arrived at New Orleans in the fall of 1730 but did not get started on their to p 
expedition until December.™! Even then, the exact whereabouts of the Natchez of J 
was still unknown to them. In fact, the site of the new Natchez fort, which Orle 
has recently been located on the eastern bluff of Sicily Island in what is now | 
Catahoula Parish, Louisiana, was not discovered by the French until January _ 
20, 1731.12 it 
After the discovery of the stronghold, orders were given at once to bombard of t 
it. Four days later, the besieged hoisted a white flag and asked for peace, — 
promising at the same time to deliver all of the Negroes who were still held in hac 
captivity. Perier, suspecting some new form of treachery, insisted that the - 
chiefs themselves come out of the fort to discuss the terms of surrender. After thi 
a great deal of negotiation, the Natchez finally complied with this request and hot 
sent several of their chiefs, including the Great Sun, to the camp of the French. the 
Using the rainy weather as a pretext, Perier lured these emissaries into a near- im 
by cabin where by a shameful act of perfidy he had placed some special guards as 
to imprison 
ha 
117 Green, op. cit., p. 548. 118 Swanton, op. cit., p. 241. ie 
119 Thwaites, op. cit., 68, p. 221. 120 Du Pratz, op. cit., 3, pp. 299-300. 
121 Green, op. cit., p. 552. 12 Thid., p. 562. 
123 Heinrich, op. cit., p. 247. 
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One of the captured chiefs, the Flour chief, managed to escape during the 
night and bring the news of the aforementioned treatment back to the fort. 
The Natchez were now aroused to an acute sense of danger, for once again 
their political structure was deprived of its vertex. Perier, in other words, 
succeeded in doing the same thing which Bienville had done in 1716. But, this 
time, most of the Natchez decided to make their escape. During the following 
nights about 250 warriors managed to get away. Only the women and children 
and about 45 warriors, who were probably loyal followers of the Great Sun, 
surrendered to the French.™ 

After that, the last stronghold of the Natchez was destroyed and the afore- 
mentioned captives were reduced to slavery by being shipped to the West 
Indies and sold there.’ Thus the French had indeed dealt them a severe blow. 
There were enough of them left, however, to harass the French settlements 
along the banks of the Mississippi and interrupt the trade of the colony. The 
remaining Natchez bands, in fact, helped to provoke another conflict, the dis- 
astrous Chickasaw War which, as will be shown presently, the French were 
never able to finish. 

Perier helped to make the difficult situation more difficult by stating that 
the entire Natchez tribe had been destroyed—a statement which still lingers 
on in popular histories.“* But no one understood the real situation in the col- 
ony better than the Company of the Indies which had to pay the various ex- 
penditures incurred in fitting out the expeditions against the Natchez. Unable 
to provide further help, it decided to withdraw from Louisiana. On the 22nd 
of January, 1731, about two weeks before Perier and his men returned to New 
Orleans, the colony was given back to the Royal government.”’ 

The mediocre results of the wars against the Natchez soon became ap- 
parent to Bienville, who in 1732 was again named governor of Louisiana. For 
it was he who from now on had to deal with the incursions and depredations 
of the remaining Natchez bands. Even before he was reinstated, one of these 
roving bands had already made a fierce attack upon the Tunica Indians who 
had always been allies of the French. Another one had besieged the Indians 
and the French at Natchitoches, but was forced to retire and lost heavily in 
this engagement.”* The largest group of the remaining Natchez found a new 
home among the Chickasaw, friends of the English, who welcomed them as 
their new allies and granted them lands on which to build a village.” Here, 
in the northeastern section of what is now the State of Mississippi, they acted 
as a band of Chickasaw and helped to provoke a conflict, the well-known Chick- 
asaw War of 1736, in which the French were so decisively defeated that they 
had to withdraw. Bienville never succeeded in subduing the warlike Chicka- 


4 Delanglez, 1934, p. 639. 1% Heinrich, op. cit., pp. 247-248. 
1% Delanglez, 1934, p. 640. 127 Heinrich, op. cit., p. 253. 
28 Green, op. cit., p. 576. 129 Jennings, 1941, pp. 179-180. 
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saw and their Natchez refugees. And during the last decades of the French in 
Louisiana continued pressure had to be exerted upon these Indians.'*° 

It was only at Natchez itself where the victory of the French was complete, 
for never again did the Natchez return to their original homeland. Here the 
French were now able to maintain a peaceful garrison and a trading post. 
Even some new colonists began to arrive. But the settlement which they 
established on the ruins of Indian villages remained in French hands only un- 
til May 7, 1763, when their age-old rivals, the British, obtained possession of 
the district. 

SUMMARY STATEMENTS 


In tracing the short period of early historic interaction between the Indians 
and the French at Natchez, Mississippi, it has become substantially clear that 
the relations of the two peoples to each other were exceedingly complex and 
involved a great number of variable factors. They were subject, however, to 
an impersonal colonization process which followed a distinct pattern of ex- 
ploitation. For all their complexity, therefore, they can readily be reduced to 
an intelligible order which manifested itself in the following major develop- 
ments. 

First: From 1682 to 1700 visiting explorers and native chiefs established a 
simple host-and-guest relationship which found special expression in exchang- 
ing gifts and smoking the peace calumet. 

Second: Missionaries and individual traders who soon followed, and whose 
primary function it was to prepare the ground for further colonization, were 
relatively unsuccessful. Their presence, especially that of the traders, was un- 
congenial to the Natchez. Thus the missionaries confined their activities to 
peace-making and the baptizing of infants, while the traders used the Natchez 
bluff locality merely as a convenient stopping place. The latter did some bus- 
iness in the area, but, as a result of their questionable dealings in other places, 
they seem to have created a profound undercurrent of native suspicion. 

Third: The establishment of a company trading post in 1713, which was 
accelerated by English competition from the Carolinas, resulted in a complete 
failure and an alleged division of the Natchez into a pro-French and an anti- 
French faction. At the end of two years the post itself was destroyed by the 
Indians and several Frenchmen were killed. 

Fourth: Failure of the French to maintain their trading post called for the 
inception of a military rule. Thus, in 1716 Fort Rosalie was constructed. Sub- 
jugation of the Indians was incomplete, however, because they retained their 
own sovereignty, the territorial integrity of their villages, and their general 
mode of living. 


130 Caldwell, 1941, pp. 83-84. 
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Fifth: In 1718 French farm immigration began and, protected by a military 
stronghold, encroached more and more upon the native villages. Thus both 
friendly and hostile relations reached their culmination. Several wars occurred, 
especially against the anti-French faction. But the leading chief of the Natchez 
stood up for continued friendship with the French, and during the relatively 
longer inter-war periods there was no lack of adjustment. A permanent ad- 
justment was made impossible, however, by the important economic fact that 
both groups persisted in carrying on their agricultural activities within the 
same relatively small area. 

Sixth: As the agricultural expansion of the French gained momentum a 
final conflict became inevitable. At this critical juncture new colonial officials 
decided to oust the entire tribe and take full possession of the native fields. 
The Natchez reacted quickly to the threatened removal and in 1729 united in 
a general attack upon the French during which they massacred most of the 
soldiers and settlers. Retaliation on the part of the French was slow and their 
victory incomplete. In fact, the French barely put the Indians to flight and 
many of the survivors continued to harass French settlers in other places. 
Actual peace came only to the Natchez bluff locality, for the remaining Nat- 
chez never returned to their homeland again. Even here the colonial power of 
the French was ultimately replaced by that of the British. Thus neither Indians 
nor Frenchmen were destined to retain the fertile fields of this famous local- 
ity. 

With regard to the actual interrelations between the two peoples, the pre- 
sent study has amply demonstrated that there were extensive and significant 
culture contacts other than mere conflicts. By way of summary, the nature 
of these contacts may be briefly emphasized as follows. 

In spite of the great dissimilarity of their cultures, the Natchez and the 
French managed fairly well to fit themselves into each other’s mode of living 
and became quite useful to one another. To be sure, the Indians did not cluster 
around French plantations to work for wages or depend upon odd jobs. 
Neither did they abandon their tribal villages to seek a new group-shelter 
among the French. But they supplied them with such important commodities 
as meat, hides, bears’ fat, and maize, which they exchanged for various Euro- 
pean goods. 

Trade relations, in fact, were the most active mode of contact, and it is 
in this connection that considerable evidence is to be found of what anthro- 
pologists call acculturation—a contact situation in which new traits are bor- 
rowed by a given culture without destroying the basic fabric or pattern of the 
original system. The borrowings, as is to be expected, were made largely by 
the Natchez. They were primarily of a utilitarian nature. Such important 

European metal implements and kitchen utensils as the gun, the knife, and 
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the cooking pot were appreciated almost immediately and appear to have been 
disseminated rather rapidly. They supplemented native equivalents, but did 
not supplant them. 

Most significant of all is the rapid spread of the use of firearms. Defensive 
reactions, no doubt, provided a strong incentive to acquire and learn the use 
of this new weapon as quickly as possible. Yet, as is shown by the use of guns 
for burial goods, self-protection was not the only incentive for the acquisition 
of firearms. Here a prestige factor pertaining to the Indians themselves entered 
into the acceptance of new traits 

In the acceptance of French traits a high degree of selection was practised. 
European clothing, for example, did not attract the Indians to any great ex- 
tent. Evidently to a people already well clad and proficient in the making of 
bark cloth and hides, the occasional use of a European shirt or coat was merely 
a matter of novelty. The same was true of the more extensive use of the highly 
colored Limbourg cloth. Hence, there was no radical change in native habits 
of dress. 

Little impact, moreover, was made by French building ambitions. With 
the possible exception of later defensive structures, native construction work 
and dwelling arrangements remained the same. Another European practice to 
which the Natchez remained indifferent was the technical advance of French 
farming methods. The raising of chickens, on the other hand, was quickly 
adopted. Whether there were any linguistic borrowings is not revealed by 
early writers. It is not to be doubted, however, that some of the natives found 
the acquisition of a smattering of French a rewarding experience, although 
most of the trading was carried on by means of the Mobilian jargon. 

That the Natchez did not accept European traits indiscriminately is shown 
above all in their willingness and ability to abstain from liquor. Unlike many 
other American Indians, therefore, they managed to protect themselves against 
the disastrous effects of the white man’s fire water. Their abstinence in this 
respect no doubt prevented many disorderly quarrels and brawls. 

It is indeed to be emphasized here that the general process of culture con- 
tact and adaptation between the two peoples generated surprisingly little ill- 
feeling during inter-war periods. Racially, the Indians did not become special 
objects of ridicule, hatred, and violence. The same may be said with regard 
to their mode of living, for the French certainly did not make any large-scale 
efforts to suppress native tribal usages. Socially, moreover, there was no ban 
on fraternization. Thus, numerous friendships were established and leading 
members of both groups took the trouble to express special concern about 
each other’s welfare. 

In the light of all this it seems strangely penurious that ethno-historians 
have limited their descriptions of the interrelations between the Natchez and 
the French to a mere discussion of military and other conflicts. Admittedly, 
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there was only a minimum of acculturation and most of it was carried out 
only by the Indians, but its very existence implies the presence of some benign 
ethnic relations. What is generally known about similar contact situations 
confirms that the acculturation process as such must have been productive of 
friendly interrelations. 
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leans ¢ § 4 REPORT ON TRIBAL BOUNDARIES AND HUNTING AREAS 
OF THE MALECITE INDIAN OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


By FRANK G. SPECK 
and WENDELL S. HADLOCK 


isianais, 


4. T IS now almost thirty years since the notes presented in the following 
report were taken down from Malecite men born and raised on the St. 
America, | John River, New Brunswick, who knew the hunters and their locations men- 
tioned in the account. The sources from which the substance of the report 
was drawn were men who were then (1917-20) in their late sixties and seven- 
ties. In early life they were well acquainted with and related to those whose 
ways of existence were molded by the conditioning of river and “bush life” 
‘istorical | prevailing in the New Brunswick coniferous forests up to about 1870-80, the 
era of its climax. 

The informants were Gabe Perley and his brother, Gabe Paul and Newell 
Paul and later Frank Tomer (Tomah), residents of the St. John valley Male- 
cite settlements of French Village, Kingsclear, St. Mary’s, and Tobique. Some 
of them were born and reared as children in conical birchbark wigwams of 
native form. The period to which their memories referred was before 1870 and 
1880, when radical changes in natural environment with subsequent transitions 
in the economic life of the Malecite from old to new swept over the territory 
of the St. John river area. These changes converted most of the erstwhile 
hunters and trappers from a periodically sequestered existence in the ever- 
green forests of the Canadian life-zone to the lot of farm-hands and guides 
dependent upon employment afforded by the white settlers in the fertile St. 
John valley, that of the Wuldéstuk”, ‘‘Good, or Beautiful River,” as it is known 
in Malecite. 

The occasion that prompted investigation of Malecite hunting and trap- 
ping areas was a pressing need for data relative to the land-tenure system of 
this tribe to compare with data being recorded concerning the eastern bound- 
aries of the adjacent Penobscot hunting domain then in course of being plotted 
out. 

It may be advisable at this point to note that the Malecite and Penobscot 
are closely related subdivisions of the Wabanaki culture and dialectic group. 
Their social, economic, and spiritual properties own much in common. Viewed 
ethnologically in accordance with the system of arrangement proposed by 
McKern for classification of aboriginal types of culture. they would represent 
separate aspects of one phase of culture. Their uniformity, however, is not so 
striking in respect to language. Dialectically the Malecite shows leanings to- 
ward the east, viz. Micmac, and Penobscot toward the idioms on its western 
borders, the Abenaki. This consideration does not particularly concern the 
topic presented here. 
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It is generally accepted among authorities on northeastern ethnology that 
the Malecite inhabitants of the fertile St. John river valley practised agricul- 
ture to a greater extent than their Penobscot and Micmac neighbors. Their 
villages were populous centers in areas of maize cultivation. As a representa- 
tive of the group of historical investigators concerning themselves with the 
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early inhabitants of New Brunswick, Dr. J. Clarence Webster’s conclusions 
may be quoted: 


As the Indians depended for their subsistence chiefly on game and the products of 
the sea they were a migratory people, moving in spring and summer to places in which 
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fish and shell-fish abounded, and in autumn and winter to the haunts of wild animals. 
The few places which were more or less permanently occupied were those in which on 
rich intervales a rude form of agriculture ... was practiced. Such were Meductic, 
Aucpaque, Richibucto and Burnt Church on the Miramichi. . . . Where large villages 
were established there was usually a combination of the factors above mentioned. Thus 
Meductic on the St. John river was at the end of the most important portage, there 
eel grounds and an abundance of game, a fine spring and rich land which produced good 
crops.’ 


Cadillac (1693), in noting particulars about one of the principal Malecite 
villages mentions the fine fields of corn near the fort at Meductic. Writing of 
Aucpaque, Webster observes as follows: 


A former Indian settlement at Springhill, five miles above Fredericton. This was the 
most important Indian settlement of the St. John in the eighteenth century, having be- 
come larger than Meductic by 1750. . . . Opposite the village is Indian Island on which 
the annual rendezvous of the St. John River Indians took place. In 1794, Aucpaque 
was sold by the Indians who moved to Kingsclear, a short distance north.? 


The other Malecite village of importance referred to by Webster is Meduc- 
tic, some forty miles above Aucpaque, which has an interesting history as one 
of the tribal centers on the St. John river. He notes that it was the site of an 
ancient Malecite fort and village, the most important on the river, and on 
the portage routes leading to Acadia and New England during the colonial 
wars. The fort was probably built for protection against the Mohawk, of 
whom the Indians of Acadia stood in great dread. It was here that John Gyles, 
an English boy captured in an Indian attack at Pemaquid, Maine (1689) was 
brought.* By 1767 the Indians had mostly abandoned the site of Meductic 
fort and moved to Aucpaque and other centers.‘ Gyles wrote frequently of 


1 Webster, 1944, p. 64. Dr. Webster drew these conclusions in collaboration with Dr. W. F. 
Ganong, whose Map of the Province of New Brunswick in the Prehistoric Indian Period, 1899, he 
reproduces by courtesy in his Guide. 

2 Ibid., p. 17. One of our major informants concerning Malecite tradition and life-ways of the 
period dealt with here was Gabe Paul. He related a version of the Indian legend of the disposal 
of the tribal lands at Aucpaque. It is interesting enough to repeat here. “Ekpohak signi fies ‘head 
of tide-water.’ In King George IIIrd’s time a split developed at Ekpohak over a land \ease made 
toa man named Allen, wherein the Indians leased the region for nine years. It was later found 
that the lease was written for 999 years, and a quarrel arose among the inhabitant resulting in 
fights and the separation of families. Some of them went to Pleasant Point, across the provincial 
border into Maine, and others to Tobique, Edmundston and other villages on St. John River.” 
Gabe Paul also gave the name Ebaldganik (meaning not explained) to the village at Ekpohak. 

The legend was current among Indians who came from this river and has reference to the 
derivation of part of the Passamaquoddy people. Its historical accuracy remains to be checked 
through consultation of provincial documents. 

3 The references to Malecite customs quoted in this report are taken from Memoirs of Odd 
Adventures, Strange Deliverances, in the Captivity of John Gyles, Esq., in Drake, 1844, pp. 73-108. 

‘ Webster, 1944, p. 79. 
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corn cultivation at the Meductic village, and an extensive cornfield is shown 
on a plan of the site reproduced by Webster. In Gyles’ time it was a rendezvous 
as well for Malecite families embarking for the winter hunt into the forests 
north and east of St. John river as far as the Madawaska country. 

Following this line of thought concerning the background of Malecite cul- 
ture we recognize one feature of considerable importance that requires empha- 
sis before concluding this digression. It rests in the fact that the former practice 
of maize and pumpkin cultivation held an important place among industrial 
activities of the people of St. John river. It is attributed to them by early 
writers on the region, as we have had occasion to note. Students of proto- 
history as well as ethnologists accept the evidence for this as sufficiently con- 
vincing to show that horticulture in the river settlements alternated in proper 
season with hunting in the extensive neighboring forests. This consideration 
inevitably bears upon the question of how well or how loosely organized the 
hunting institutions were in the annual economic cycle of the people there. 
So with the decline of profitable hunting and trapping as a vital pursuit to- 
ward the close of the last century the resort to earth-centered labor is better 
understood. 

CONTACTS WITH THE MOHAWK 


These observations on early locations in the Malecite tribal territory lead 
furthermore to consideration of the degree to which they were determined by 
the menace of Mohawk (Iroquois) invasion open on the north from the St. 
Lawrence routes down Temiscouata river to the St. John, and on the west 
through the Aroostook valley emerging upon the Malecite settlements and 
hunting grounds everywhere accessible to the encroachment of hostiles. Male- 
cite traditions and place-legends are never silent on the subject of raiding 
parties of Megwé, as the Mohawk are called. The ruses resorted to by the 
defenders of the eastern forests and hunting grounds constitute a rich theme 
in the folklore of the people. 

The Malecite settlements at old Meductic, Grand Falls, and other stra- 
tegic points in the St. John valley and adjacent wilds come in for their share 
of reference in this connection. In Gyles’ narrative an account is given of how 
James Alexander, another captive from Falmouth, Maine, terrified the Indians 
near the fort by causing a rumor to spread among them that a party of Mo- 
hawk raiders was lurking in the neighborhood. The Indians in the village, 
about thirty or forty in number, were so alarmed that they fled up and down 
the river and did not return under fifteen days.® 

An example of this kind was incidentally related by Gabe Paul in the 
course of our inquiry. The event described occurred at a place called Sidgamuk 
(interpreted as “split snowshoe frame”’), where there was a waterfall near a 


5 Gyles, in Drake, 1844, p. 86. 
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Malecite camp. A party of Mohawk raiders had hidden in ambush below the 
falls waiting for a suitable time to attack the Malecite. One of the latter’s 
scouts had discovered the hidden party after it was too late to retreat into 
the bush. The Malecite hit upon the plan to run down the rapids in several 
canoes party after party by hurrying back over the portage and running the 
rapids in succession. The Mohawk thought there were so many in the Malecite 
band as canoe-load after canoe-load passed by that they in turn became 
frightened and left the country in haste. 

Without seeking further for legends of this nature—and they are abundant 
in both published and unpublished material dealing with Wabanaki peoples— 
we may turn to a statement taken from Gyles again showing that Iroquois 
influences upon the Wabanaki, and specifically the Malecite, had been at work 
in early historic times. We cannot disregard the effects of this association with 
the more organized Iroquois cultural horizon in any cross-section of examina- 
tion of Malecite and cognate Wabanaki history that may be attempted. In 
writing of Mohawk relations with the St. John river Indians (circa 1689) 
Gyles said: 

They (the Malecite) often had terrible apprehensions of the incursions of those 
Indians. They are called also Maquas, a most ambitious haughty and blood-thirsty 
people, from whom the other Indians take their measures and manners, and their 
modes and changes of dress, etc.® 


It is an axiom of history that long-continued warfare between peoples does 
not prevent the interchange of traits of their culture. This applies to the po- 
litical contacts between the Wabanaki bands and the Iroquois of an early 
period. Open hostilities between these two horizons of Woodland culture 
ceased after the establishment of peace by the treaty of 1749.7 The Malecite, 
with the other Wabanaki tribes (Penobscot, Passamaquoddy, Micmac, and 
Abenaki), then became partners in a confederacy of far-eastern Algonkian 
peoples which maintained relationships with the Mohawk at Caughnawaga 
until the last quarter of the nineteenth century.* The culture complex of the 
Iroquois then became still more familiar to them and the political aspects of 
life as well as material life took over Iroquois traits to a degree which is de- 
cidedly perceptible. Such influences, however, are not revealed in what we 
learn of Malecite hunting activities. The vital economy of the inhabitants of 
the northeastern coniferous forests continued in the old semi-nomadic pattern. 


RECENT HUNTING ECONOMY 


The climax in economic development along lines of strictly forest activity 
in hunting moose and caribou referred to above is a well-known phase of New 


® Gyles, in Drake, 1844, pp. 85-86. 7 Speck, 1940, pp. 14 and 16. 
8 Treated in a monograph by Speck, 1915. 
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Brunswick history. Aside from the testimony of our informants, to be noted 
presently, there is abundant information available in print of wanton and 
deliberate slaughter of the moose in particular. A writer in 1877, intimately 
describing the moose-dog bred by hunters in rural Nova Scotia states, 


It was forty years ago that during the month of March two hundred and fifty 
moose carcasses, mostly cows, were hauled across the ice on Lake Jolly (Digby County) 
and out through the tiny village of Morganville.® 


This is the kind of thing that went on throughout the Maritime Provinces in 
the decade noted until the animals so important in Indian economy were re- 
duced to the disappearing point and the hunting life largely abandoned. By 
all accounts it created a desperate situation for the Malecite as well as for the 
Micmac. For the former we see from the memories of our informants that it 
marked the turn of an era with a departure from established modes of life in 
which moose and caribou hunting furnished not only a major occupation but 
major vital resources. A graphic first-hand narrative of caribou hunting in 
1878 in Charlotte County, New Brunswick, to add to the sources, is given by 
C. C. Ward.”® The author embarked upon excursions in the bush with several 
Malecite hunters to kill caribou, making a number of valuable observations 
on Indian conduct and methods of maintaining themselves in the hunting 
camps of the late seventies. One of his most pertinent remarks stated that 
the caribou were then becoming much more timid and wary from being 
hunted and molested in their haunts in the barrens. The party encountered 
the animals, however, in herds of from five to thirteen, out of which he and 
his two Malecite companions killed five in several days hunting. It was then 
that the hunting glut was active at its height, and big game went under.” 

The testimony provided by our informants coincides with the records just 
noted. It is related that Ambrose Bear, his brother Newell and son with two 


® Smith, 1917. In the time of La Tour (circa 1779) and Charnisay as many as three thousand 
moose skins were brought in for trade from the St. John country. (Raymond, 1910, p. 47.) 

1° Ward, 1878, pp. 236, 244-245. 

1! Pertinent to the historical perspective of game protection in New Brunswick is the following 
recent communication from the Deputy Minister of the Department of Lands and Mines, Mr. 
G. H. Prince, of Fredericton, obtained through the courtesy of Dr. Webster (Correspondence 
8/21/45). 

“According to our records, the close season on moose was established for a short period in 
1854. In 1855 apparently the first bag limits were introduced in New Brunswick, and in 1878 the 
bag limit was fixed at three moose, five caribou, and five deer. Cow moose have been protected 
since 1890. In 1905 the registered guide system was established in New Brunswick. There has 
been a close season on caribou since 1918. In 1919 the first game refuge was established in New 
Brunswick and it has been followed by seven or eight more since, until now 1,000 square miles of 
game refuge exist in the province. The sale of all game meat was prohibited in 1931 and it has 
been a close season on all moose since 1937.” 
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others in one winter (before 1870 supposedly) ‘‘killed all the moose in their 
territory.”” They sold the hides for ten dollars each at Quebec. During the 
same winter Plansway Zosep (Francois Joseph) and his three sons from 
Riviere du Loup came into the woods and killed sixty moose. It is said that 
not a moose was seen around the area for five years thereafter. Our notes say 
the same about the killing of caribou. 

The occasion for this change in Indian sentiment regarding conservation 
was made plain by the informants’ declarations that the native hunters, seeing 
that the whites were bent on wholesale destruction of the game animals and 
fur-bearers, deliberately decided to take their share and profit from the forests 
before it became too late, and did so. And thus the epoch of conservative, 
regulated hunting by the Malecite who worked the wild woods of New Bruns- 
wick east of the St. John toward the hunting grounds of the Micmac, came 
quite abruptly to an end.” 

- The life-supporting activities of the Indians of the river were subsequently 
centered more than ever in farm-land pursuits near their villages and varied 
forms of employment furnished by whites. 

We have some idea of the results of the changed situation from the recol- 
lection of our principal informant, Gabe Perley, who put it as follows. 

As the hunters became fewer the hunting grounds of those that remained 
active assumed larger size when they needed more territory to draw sustenance 
from through the growing scarcity of game. The withdrawal of many hunters 
from the business made less competition for the others. Of some thirty families 
of Indians living at the Tobique village only four continued hunting as their 
chief means of livelihood about 1877, according to his definite knowledge. 
There may have been more than that number he thought, but he did not know 
further details of their actions. At the time these notes were made (1917) there 
were about twenty-two families there and no regular hunters. The names and 
locations of those known to him form the substance of this report and will be 
listed on subsequent pages. 

In response to questioning in general on the circumstances of hunting and 
trapping pursuits it was made clear that in the time covered by the informants’ 
lives there were no policies of conservation of game.” Anything was killed 
that could be reached. There was a general feeling among the Malecite that 
indiscriminate killing would not seriously impair their future resources be- 
cause the mobility of the animals (specifically moose and caribou) would result 


2 In commenting upon the effect of these changes in native economy, Perley stated that in 
early days the Indians received only seventy-five cents a pound for beaver pelts and the supply 
was a steady one because the hunters observed principles of conservation in their trapping. 

18 John Gyles in his narrative of 1689 made no mention of restraint in the killing of food 
animals during his participation in the winter hunting excursions of his Malecite captors. 
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in filling up an over-hunted district—“the animals were constantly shifting 
their feeding grounds.” Even so, in the case of beaver, if all the inhabitants 
of one colony were killed out others would soon occupy the pond and rehabili- 
tate it. To what extent this observation is true we may leave to other com. 
mentators. 

It was, as Perley understood, an established “rule that when a hunter 
worked a territory no other would knowingly or willfully encroach upon the 
region for several generations.” Some of the men held districts which had been 
hunted by their fathers, and presumably their grandfathers, so we are told, 

In the colloquial speech of our informants the term nkadon‘kewdgan desig- 
nated “my hunting ground,” being a literal rendering of its verbal stem. 


EXTENT OF MALECITE TERRITORY IN THE ST. JOHN VALLEY 


The oral native sources quoted and others published by Ganong and Web- 
ster permit a fairly close demarcation in the charting of boundaries to be made 
between the Malecite, Passamaquoddy and Micmac of New Brunswick in the 
last century. On Dr. Ganong’s chart of 1899, these bounds are given with pre- 
cision for the middle and lower St. John river region. The same delineation 
of Malecite hunting and residence fermini was gleaned from the Malecite in- 
formants we encountered (Gabe Paul and Newell Paul in particular) and is 


14 An offset to the depletion of animal life resulting from lack of conservation in tribal prac- 
tice may be imagined in cases where folk-belief exists to the effect that spiritual, not physiological, 
regeneration occurs annually to replenish the population of animals killed to excess in an area of 
hunting. Other Algonkian tribes present such a case, which may be remotely considered as a pos- 
sible explanation to account for the non-conservation noted by our sources. An instance of the 
belief in animal metamorphosis of the kind referred to comes from the narrative of Col. James 
Smith who lived as a captive among Delawares, Wyandot and Caughnawaga Mohawk in 1755-59 
in the Muskingum and Sandusky country of Ohio. He wrote, “It is a received opinion among the 
Indians that the geese turn to beavers, and the snakes to raccoons; and though Tecaughretanego, 
who was a wise man, was not fully persuaded that this was true, yet he seemed in some measure 
to be carried away with this whimsical notion. He said that this pond had always been a great 
place for beaver. Though he said he knew them to be frequently all killed (as he thought), yet 
the next winter they would be as plenty as ever. And as the beaver was an animal that did not 
travel by land, and there being no water communication to or from this pond, how could sucha 
number of beavers get there year after year? But as this pond was also a considerable place for 
geese, when they came in the fall from the north, and alighted in this pond, they turned to beavers, 
all but the feet, which remained nearly the same.” (Drake, 1844, p. 209.) 

The writer has also recorded a belief among the Pamunkey of Virginia that frogs abounding 
in the marshes of their environment metamorphose into sora rails (Porzana carolina, Linn.) in 
the fall when the cold nights drive them into the mud simultaneously with the appearance of 
hosts of the birds among the reeds. Other instances of similar metamorphic concepts have been 
recorded among American tribes not historically related to eastern Algonkian hunting groups. 
15 Webster, 1944, opposite page 64. 
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remarkably interesting as showing how closely it coincides with the Malecite 
boundaries indicated in Ganong’s published map.” 

The division line between Malecite and Passamaquoddy habitats began 
at Lepreau river and Mace Bay on Bay of Fundy, striking northwest some 
fifty miles to Magaguadavic Lake, then bearing northward to near Pokiok 
river, keeping about fifteen miles south of St. John river until it reaches the 
present border of Maine on the sources of the Mattawamkeag river. Here the 
Malecite encountered hunting grounds penetrated by Penobscot of the Francis 
family group who operated on Passadumkeag waters.’ The Malecite lands 
above this extended toward the west until it adjoined on territory hunted by 
the Lewis family east of Mattawamkeag river and that of the Newell family 
on Masardis waters, both being tribally Penobscot. The boundary line then 
ran northward following the course of the St. John to the westward and be- 
yond. And here our present sources become vague. 

The Micmac-Malecite frontier ran from Bay of Fundy some fifty miles 
east of the present city of St. John at about Little Salmon river, northward 
about seventy-five miles following the heads of rivers draining into Petitcodiac 
river through Anagance and those flowing eastward into Northumberland 
Sound, until it crossed Salmon river east of Gaspereau. It then turned south- 
west to the headwaters of Miramichi river, and then west to a point within 
less than fifteen miles of St. John river near the source of the Southwest 
Branch of Miramichi river. This line indented the Malecite hunting area con- 
siderably on the east, narrowing it to less than fifty miles and taking in both 
sides of St. John river between the forty-sixth and forty-seventh degrees of 
latitude. The Micmac boundary then followed a northeastward bend, keeping 
clear of Trousers Lake but following the divide of waters flowing by way of 
the Tobique into the St. John, and east to Miramichi Bay until it reached the 
headwaters and basin of the Nipisiguit river. From there it went westward 
again nearly to the St. John for the second time at the source of the Resti- 
gouche river above Grand Falls. The boundary line then turned northwest- 
ward toward the Province of Quebec to the St. Lawrence in a direction not 
specifically indicated by Ganong and Webster. Malecite residents and wan- 
derers extended their range over the Temiscouata river region to Riviére du 

Loup on the St. Lawrence and even beyond as far as Rimouski in the late 
historic period. Our knowledge of the Gaspe region does not permit settlement 
of the question of tribal bounds at present. The movements, whether relatively 


16 Topographical names are given as spelled on the Map of New Brunswick of the Department 
of the Interior, edition of 1925. Ganong’s map gives the Malecite forms and Micmac without trans- 
lations or modern equivalents. 

17 Speck, 1940, p. 6, map. 
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recent or early, that located the Malecite in this area still remain to be worked 
out so far as existing sources can reveal. 

Thus we may attempt to survey on paper the confines of tribal territory 
within which the few remaining Malecite hunters known to the informants of 
1917 continued to carry on the traditional pursuits of hunting as late as 1880, 


Bear Family 


We may mark the area in which the men of the Bear family pursued their 
hunting operations as late as 1870 around the headwaters of Tobique river 
(known in Malecite as Néguékuk) and Trousers Lake on the right hand branch 
of the river. Ambrose Bear (whose native name was Mu‘t-n, “bear’’), his two 
sons Lola and Joe, and his brother Newell operated together over this tract 
of country. Ambrose claimed that “It took him all day to go in one direction 
through the district and all day to come back.” The younger members of the 
family were nicknamed Muw’ine''sis, “little bear.’"* Later the sons of Newell, 
Peter and Tom Bear changed their territory to Wapskik stream, about twenty- 
five miles east from the mouth of Tobique river on account of the decrease of 
fur in the old tract. (These areas are approximately indicated on the chart.) 


Abstract of the Malecite Bear-Family Legend 


A little boy became separated from his parents and lost. A she-bear discovered him 
and coaxed him into her den with her two cubs. She warned the cubs not to play too 
hard with their new brother because he was tender. The boy: spent the winter with the 
bear foster-mother and family. In the spring the Indians chased the bears and overtook 
them. When the hunters came up the boy begged them not to kill his “mother” and 
they spared her. The boy returned to his people. And all his descendants thereafter 
took the family name of Bear. 

It was accepted as a fact and generally observed among the people then that the 
experience noted occurred in the infancy of Ambrose Bear (Mu-t-n, “bear’’) and that 
his descendants bearing the family surname have a broad flat occiput and a mass of 
black hair. Ambrose Bear died about 1878 at an advanced age, and was known to 
Gabe Perley, the narrator of the legend. 


The tale just given suggests some fruitful reflections concerning the social 
past of the Malecite as compared with that of the Penobscot. In the case of 
the latter it happens that the same tradition in large part was shared by a 
family named Bear, but not connected genealogically with the Malecite family, 
so far as Perley had ever heard. In Penobscot sccial history the Bear family 
acquired a taboo against killing bears arising from sentiments of quasi- 
consanguinity. Not so with the Malecite. The hunters of this family would 
kill bears if they could. Evidently the Penobscot were actuated by motives 


18 Some of Newell’s sons were living at the time this deposition was made (1917): Peter, 
Tom, Charlie and Newell. 
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leading to the development of what may be termed gentile groupings not 
discernible in Malecite.’® 

The Bear Foster-mother tale has versions among Algonkian groups who 
apply the designation Wapanachki (Wabanaki) to themselves as far west as 
the Munsee and Delawares. It is regarded as an authentic historical event 


wherever it is known. 
The La Porte Family 


Tom La Porte was the occupant of an equally extensive hunting range 
adjacent to that of the Bear family. He, with his son Mitchel and his un- 
married brother Joe, operated hunting and trapping territory on Gulquac lake 
and the headwaters of Gulquac (Kagalkwak, in Malecite) river, both branches, 
until the time of his death about 1870, as Gabe Perley remembered it. The 
district was approximately as large as that of Ambrose Bear’s and just south 
of it. 

Tom La Porte bore the sobriquet of Kici ‘k‘hadgan, “old door,” among the 
Indians, and his son that of K‘hagan’asis, “little door,” a translation of the 
French name La Porte. No further details concerning the family were ob- 
tained. 

The Saulis Family 


John Saulis (Sabatis Saulis) and his three sons hunted regularly in the 
winter over a tract north of that preempted by the Bear family. John Saulis 
died about 1884, and was survived by sons Steve (deceased about 1908), Pete 
(deceased about 1900) and Frank who was living, aged about 67, in 1917, 
according to Perley. Frank’s Indian nickname was Tcikin, “friend.” The 
family is represented still at the Malecite village of Tobique but the men are 
not regular hunters. 

The Saulis tract was on Serpentine river and Mamuzekel river about seven 
miles from the forks of the Tobique, extending back from the mouth of 
Mamuzekel to a line north of Tobique village where game abounded. The tract 
was apparently rather vaguely defined as being about as large as these just 
mentioned and even stretching to Battis waters, as Perley recalled, which we 
have been unable to locate on the government map. Mamuzekel is a corruption 
of Malamasi’‘k'al, translated as “‘brook full of bushes.” 

Further particulars are again lacking. 


The Moulton Family 


Newell Moulton was an irregular hunter and trapper from the Tobique 
village. Since his father was a white man he did not acquire an inherited tract 
of hunting territory under the rulings of the native economic system. His sons 
did not engage regularly in hunting. 


19 See discussion of topic in Speck, 1940, pp. 217-220. 
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While he was one of the same group and period as those families just 
enumerated no details of his life or age were given by the informant. He did, 
however, bear the native nickname Kal‘damit, ‘“‘chew tobacco,” derived from 
his habit of chewing the weed and begging so much for it. “So they called him 
that,”’ added Perley. 


The Lacoot Family 


The list of those family heads who intermittently carried on the old tra- 
dition of passing the winter hunting-season in the woods is concluded with 
mention of Ambrose Lacoot of about the same generation as the preceding 
men. Little was learned of his procedures or of his family except that he oc- 
casionally hunted as a vocation in Aroostook County across the border of New 
Brunswick in Maine. Here he was presumably adjacent to the Newell family 
from Penobscot, although the identity of these Newells is noted to be of 
Malecite extraction incorporated with the Penobscot about 1870. Mention of 
this lineage and their social status as wanderers on the eastern frontier of the 
Penobscot districts is given in Penobscot Man.” 

Francis Family 

Chief Sabatis Francis and his son Frank may be casually mentioned among 
the prominent personages who represented the Malecite at Tobique in the 
period of our records. They had no special tract, as remembered, and hunted 
only sporadically. 

Indications that the Malecite before 1700 hunted north of the districts of 
which we have knowledge by direct testimony are forthcoming from the ex- 
periences of John Gyles, the youth who spent six years as a captive in their 
hands. He spent a winter with a family from the Meductic village whose name 
he unfortunately did net mention, presumably on hunting grounds north of 
what he noted was called the “Lady mountains,” afterward coming down river 
to a place called Madawescook. The former is supposed by Drake, the editor 
of Gyles’ narrative, to be Monts Notre Dame on the borders of the St. Law- 
rence to the north of the head of Bay Chaleurs, the latter the Madawasca 
River. The Gyles narrative is a gem piece of explicit detail on some points of 
Malecite hunting practices and bush life. It carries our knowledge back to 
times of first French occupancy of the country and provides a picture that 
fits so well into the subject of this paper, even dignifying it, that it deserves 
to be quoted as a finale. 


When the winter came on we went up the river, till the ice came down, running 
thick in the river, when, according to Indian custom, we laid up our canoes till spring. 
Then we travelled sometimes on the ice, and sometimes on the land, till we came to 
river that was open, but not fordable, where we made a raft, and passed over, bag and 
baggage. I met with no abuse from them in this winter’s hunting, though I was put to 


2 Speck, 1940, p. 228. 
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great hardships in carrying burdens and for want of food. But they underwent the 
same difficulty, and would often encourage me, saying in broken English, “By and by 
great deal moose. . . .” 

Thus we were hunting three hundred miles from the sea (sic!), and knew no man 
within fifty or sixty miles of us. We were eight or ten in number, and had but two guns, 
on which we wholly depended for food. If any disaster had happened, we must all have 
perished. Sometimes we had no manner of sustenance for three or four days. . . . Some- 
times they would take a bear. ... An old squaw and a captive, if any present, must 
stand without the wigwam, shaking their hands and bodies, as in a dance, and singing, 
“Wegage oh nelo woh,” which in English is, “Fat is my eating.” This is to signify their 
thankfulness in feasting times. When one supply was spent we fasted till further suc- 
cess. 

The way they preserved meat is by taking the flesh from the bones and drying it in 
smoke, by which it is kept sound months or years without salt. We moved still further 
up the country after moose when our store was out, so that by the spring we had got to 
the northward of the Lady mountains. When the spring came and the rivers broke up, 
we moved back to the head of St. John’s river, and there made canoes of moose hides, 
sewing three or four together and pitching the seams with balsam mixed with charcoal. 
Then we went down the river to a place called Madewescook . . . then went farther 
down the river till we came to the greatest falls in these parts, called Checanekepeag, 
where we carried a little way over the land, and putting off our canoes we went down- 
stream still. And as we passed down by the mouths of any large branches, we saw 
Indians. ... J At length we arrived at the place where we left our birch canoes in the fall, 
and putting our baggage in them went down to the fort. 

There we planted corn, and after planting went a fishing, and to look for and dig 
roots, till the corn was fit to weed. After hilling we went some distance from the fort 
and field, up the river, to take salmon and other fish, which we dried for food, where we 
continued till corn was filled with milk; some of it we dried then, the other when it 
ripened. . . . When we had gathered our corn and dried it in the way already described, 
we put some into Indian barns, that is, into holes in the ground, lined and covered with 
bark, and then with dirt. The rest we carried up the river upon our next winter’s 
hunting 


The only comment that the writers can make on this graphic account of 
Malecite life is to add that it summarizes what we have been at pains to elabo- 
rate in the foregoing analysis of Malecite hunting and farming activities in 
the seasonal round of the year. 

These fleeting and fragmentary reminiscences of a past era of the social- 
economic life of the Malecite conclude the data we have to offer as recorded 
in 1917 from Indians who had witnessed the final stages of the hunting period 


in their tribe. 
Frank G. SPECK 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


21 Gyles, in Drake, 1844, pp. 81-83. 
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ADDENDUM TO A REPORT ON TRIBAL BOUNDARIES AND 
HUNTING AREAS OF THE MALECITE INDIAN 


OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


Although nearly thirty years have elapsed since the first taking of notes 
by Dr. Speck as recorded in the preceding section on the hunting territories 
of the Malecite, and although the traditional hunting territories have further 
broken down under the influence of the white man’s way of hunting and trap- 
ping, there still persists in the minds of the older Malecite inhabitants of the 
lower St. John river the memory of family and individual rights to certain 
areas of land for the purposes of hunting and trapping. 

Chief William Polches of Kingsclear, speaking in general, was unable to 
give any explanation other than that the old Indians had hunted in family 
hunting areas generation after generation, and at the present time even the 
guides, particularly the Indians, guided only in a restricted area.” 

Additional information presented here on the hunting territories of the 
Malecite of the central and southern areas of the St. John river has been 
furnished through inquiries among the Malecite at Kingsclear, Devon, and 
Oromocto reservations.” The additional information on family hunting areas 
is included in the chart upon which the senior author marked the districts 
known to his informants of 1917. To this chart the information which I re- 
corded recently has been added and so indicated. 

The Indians of the St. John Valley are now much more active as trappers 
than as hunters, although they do guide, and hunt large game animals in 
season. The only large game animal is the northern Virginia Deer, as the 
caribou has become extinct in New Brunswick and there is a closed season on 
moose.™ The last report of caribou was given to me by Mr. R. P. Gorham, who 


2 Inquiry was made concerning the restriction of guides to certain areas and it was found 
that, although this is more or less true, there is no law compelling them to follow this practice and 
it is more of a “gentlemen’s agreement” among themselves. Mr. Harry Moore, Secretary of the 
Fish and Game Association of Fredericton, N. B., explained the present situation as follows: He 
stated that years ago the guides planned to put up camps in their territory, investing quite large 
sums of money, up to $20,000.00 and $30,000.00. They wanted some protection and they went 
to the Premier and Counselor at the time and asked to have the privilege of reserved hunting and 
shooting rights in these particular territories. A “gentlemen’s agreement” was arrived at that 
they should have protection and that they could go ahead and put up their camps and stock 
them and have exclusive hunting rights to those certain river valleys or lake districts. This has 
been going on for a great many years. It has been questioned on several occasions from the legal 
point of view, and the Government has always found some way to sustain them—but it has no 
legal status. The Indians’ agreement was practically the same thing. 

23 Information was gained from the following Malecite Indians during the fall and winter of 
1945-46: Chief William Polches, Kingsclear; Chief Solomon Paul, Oromocto; and Chief Solomon 
Polches, Devon (New Settlement). 

%4 The Department of Lands and Mines, Game Division, of New Brunwsick informed me that 
the last year of any records of caribou was 1918, at which time there were recorded 140 killed. 
A few years later—about 1921 or 1922—the last caribou were reported in New Brunswick. 
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reported them as late as 1922.* 

To supplement and expand the range of treatment given the subject in 
Dr. Speck’s report, the following additions are made, being the results of trips 
to the tribe on the St. John river in September of 1945 and December and 
January of 1945 and 1946.” 


Polches Family 


Ambrose Polches, great-grandfather of my informant, William Polches, 
hunted both sides of the Taxes river. Peter Mitchel Polches, son of Ambrose, 
hunted the same territory, ranging as far as Nashwaak lake. He guided for 
English officers who went into this area to hunt caribou. Louis, the son of 
Peter Mitchel Polches, seems to have confined his hunting to a narrower area, 
more particularly around Clearwater stream, on both sides. William, who is 
now 64 years old and a son of Louis, hunted in season about the headwaters of 
Clearwater stream.’ 

The Paul Family** 


John Paul came from Saguenay river during the last of the 18th century 
and married into the Malecite. My informant was unable to give much in- 
formation as to the locality John Paul hunted except that it was in the general 
region of the Kennebacasis river where he trapped and hunted small game. 
John Paul had four sons, Peter, Newell, Louis, and Peter Innis. Peter Paul 
lived to be 90 and died about sixty-seven years ago. He hunted on the Saguenay 


%* R. P. Gorham, Agricultural Scientist, in charge of Field Crop Insect Investigation, N. B., 
with Arthur Finnamore, in charge of Plant Inspection, St. John, went in 1922 into Freeze lake 
from Riley brook on the Tobique, where they saw five caribou crossing the lake. On the following 
day, traveling from Freeze lake north to Nipisiguit river, they came upon one caribou in the wood- 
land, seemingly sick, because they could walk around it and it made no attempt to run away. 
They watched the anima! for some time and were interested to see it at such close quarters. The 
following summer they were crossing from the Nipisiquit to the Upsalquitch and they went upon 
the Caribou Hills east of Upsalquitch lake and saw a few caribou antlers on the rocks. 

*% The author wishes to acknowledge financial assistance from the Department of Anthro- 
pology Field Research Fund of 1945, University of Pennsylvania, which made possible field work 
among the Malecite in December, 1945 and January, 1946. The material here presented is a por- 
tion of that collected while in the field. 

27 The above information was given by Chief William Polches of Kingsclear, and corroborated 
by Solomon Paul of Oromocto. 

28 Solomon Paul was unable to explain why various Indian families hunted in certain areas, 
and told me that the Indian could hunt anywhere he wished. It would seem from talking with 
him that the traditionally inherited hunting territory rights had never existed, but at the same 
time he placed various families in rather restricted areas and was able to give a more detailed 
genealogy of the Indian families about Fredericton than any other informant. I believe the reason 
for his statement that Indians did and could hunt in any area they wished was because his great- 
grandfather was not a Malecite and came into this area at a time when hunting territories were 
being broken down under the influence of European fur traders. He said that John Paul, the 
first of his line to come into the Malecite country, wasa pama'dneyik, “Mountain people,” equiv- 
alent to Penobscot pama’dnayak, “Hill people,” denoting Hurons of Lorette, P. Q. 
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river from Lake St. John to its mouth on the St. Lawrence. Newell, who died 
about 1911, near the age of 87, hunted in the regions of Mars Hill and Bloom- 
field Ridge on the border between Maine and New Brunswick. Louis hunted 
on the coast about the Kennebacasis river and the mouth of the St. John. His 
hunting was confined mostly to sea mammals. He died fifty years ago at the 
approximate age of 90. Nothing is known of Peter Innis, who left home when 
a young man. 

Jim Paul, son of Peter Paul, is spoken of by the present-day Indians about 
Fredericton as the greatest hunter of all the Pauls. He died about twenty-five 
years ago at the approximate age of 70. He hunted the same territory as Joe 
Mitchell and they hunted together as partners for many years. The two sons 
of Jim Paul, Simon and Gabe, never took up their father’s rights to this hunt- 
ing territory. Both Simon and Gabe Paul died when young men. Andrew Paul, 
brother of Jim Paul, hunted an area between Salmon river and Gaspereau 
river. This was the same area hunted by Gabe Aquan, and it appears that 
Andrew Paul hunted here because of an agreement similar to that of Jim Paul 
and Joe Mitchell. Solomon Paul, the son of Andrew, can remember when Gabe 
killed as many as nine or ten caribou at a time, killing as many as twenty to 
twenty-five caribou a year, and about five moose a year. The last time that 
my informant Solomon Paul saw caribou brought in by sled loads was about 
forty-two years ago, at which time there were five caribou and one moose.” 
Solomon Paul thought this was the last year in which caribou were brought 
down in sled loads. 

Noel Paul, son of “Mozi-’gesk‘¥”’ Paul, hunted with Peter Atwan for sable 
and other fur-bearing animals. They formed a company for hunting, consisting 
of Peter Atwan, Noel Paul, “Mozi-’gesk‘”” Paul and Solomon Paul. Peter 
Atwan always had someone hunt with him in his territory. The English name 
of “‘Mozi’gesk‘*” was Louis Paul.*® Solomon Paul, son of Andrew Paul, lives 


29 The disappearance of moose in many areas in New Brunswick has been explained as the 
result of the over-hunting activities of both the Indians and the whites. An interesting comment 
concerning the disappearance of moose from a given area was given by Mr. Gorham who states 
that about 1920, moose, which had been plentiful in the Tobique headwaters, suddenly left that 
area and appeared on the coastal regions of the Counties of Kings, Queens, St. John, and Albert. 
A few years later the caribou also disappeared. This was at a time when ticks were reported as 
being numerous on moose, and Mr. Gorham thinks that the great number of ticks may account 
for the departure of moose and caribou from this region. 

3% The exploits of ““Mozi-’gesk‘’” among the Malecite were such that they have almost become 
a legend among the Indians of the St. John river. The personality of “‘Mozi-’gesk‘*” was one that 
impressed itself deeply upon the memory of some Malecite hunters and he is remen.bered asa 
most noteworthy hunter. 

Gabe Paul related accounts of hunting excursions under “‘Mozi-’'gesk‘*” in which youths were 
initiated into the hardship of the bush by him. He was a hard taskmaster. It was his custom to 
subject youthful apprentices to the most severe training of endurance and hardship following the 
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at Oromocto and is 78 years old. For a period of nearly ten years, between 1885 
and 1895, Solomon hunted about Oromocto lake and both sides of Oromocto 
river. This area had been previously accupied by members of the Sapiel family. 


Mitchell Family 


Noel Mitchell hunted the general area between the southwest Miramichi 
river and Dungarvon river, ranging northward to the headwaters of Dun- 
garvon river. Louis Nuelsis Mitchell, son of Noel Mitchell, died about thirty 
years ago at the age of 60. He with his brothers Joe and Dennis also hunted 
in the same general region as their father, but at a later period all three brothers 
changed their hunting territories.** Louis took up an area about Little river 
and French lake. Dennis changed his area to the lower St. John, hunting both 
sides of the Little river. Joe hunted with his nephews Jack and Gabe Solomon. 


Solomon Family 


The area hunted by the Solomon family appears to have been north of 
Lake George, Pokiok, Magaguadavic and Mud lake. The last of the Solomons 
to hunt this tract were Jack and Gabe who hunted it with Joe Mitchell, their 
uncle. Jack died about 1920-25 at the approximate age of 75. Gabe, who is 
about 80, is living at Kingsclear. 


trail of a moose. For instance, he would not take a short cut or turn aside from tracks to avoid 
obstacles such as swamps, lakes, or mountain ledges, but went directly in the fresh tracks of his 
quarry, swimming a lake, plunging through a swamp, or scrambling over a ledge if a moose had 
done so. He neither rested nor ate until the animal was reached except under conditions most 
pressing. His habit was to say it was cold if it were hot, that he was full if hungry, fresh if tired. 
In this behavior he conformed to the personality of “negativism” in speech and conduct occa- 
sionally recorded by social ethnologists as a behaviorism of tribes in the Plains Area. 

“Mozi-’gesk‘*” trained his hunting novies under severity which amounted to forcing them to 
continue for hours if they complained of hunger or fatigue, tramping all night if they mentioned 
to him that they were overcome by sleepiness, by obliging them to swim a pond if they complained 
the distance too great or suggested going around to pick up the trail. 

His apprentices eventually learned the way to obtain a respite on the trail by using the nega- 
tive form of address, as by saying, “Let’s not stop to rest here; I’m not tired,” when on the point 
of exhaustion; “I’m not hungry; let’s go on,” when near collapse from lack of nourishment. In 
response to such remarks “‘Mozi-’gesk‘*” would order a stop taken then and there to eat and rest. 
He was a hard trainer of hunters. (Narrated by Gabe Paul to F. G. Speck.) 

31 This was at the time when sporting camps were being bui!t in the more desirable hunting 
areas. Solomon Polches explained that the Indians were squeezed out of their old hunting terri- 
tories and were obliged to hunt and trap in areas already occupied by other Indian families. In 
most instances the displaced Indians took up areas with relatives or hunted in territories which 
had been given up by other family groups. All my informants told me that any hunter or groups 
of hunters could move into any area which had been given up by other hunters. But as long as 
one hunter was working an area no one would attempt to move into that region without having 
been invited to do so. 
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Sapiel Family 


Three Sapiel brothers, Joe, Tom, and John, were the earliest of this line 
that my informants knew about. Apparently Tom never hunted, but Joe and 
John hunted about Flat Top and the headwaters of Magaguadavic river and 
about Magaguadavic lake most of their lives. The sons of Joe were Noel, and 
Joe (Skina’gwis) who took up much the same area. The three brothers first 
mentioned are thought to have lived to be between the ages of 90 and 100. 
Joe died about seventy years ago at about the age of 95. 


Tomah Family 


Captain Tomah, whose real name was Tom Polches, was related to the 
Sabatis family and a cousin to Louis. He hunted the Chiputneticook Lakes 
region. Captain Tomah had three sons, Noel, Peter, and Andrew. There is no 
record that Noel ever hunted. Peter hunted to a small extent. Andrew, who 
died before his father, hunted with him in the same region. Captain Tomah 
died about sixty years ago at the approximate age of 102. 


Atwan Family 


Joe Atwan hunted Portobello creek and Burpee brook. His son, Joe Atwan, 
hunted the same territory all his life until his death about 1922 near the age of 
50. Peter Atwan, father of old Joe, hunted the same area mentioned above, 
but in addition hunted the coastal regions about the mouth of the Lepreaux 
river for sable and otter. 

Sabatis Family 

Wapasékés, “White Hair,” Sabatis, who died about eighty years ago, 
hunted in the regions of Black river, Fish river, and the Allegash river. 
Louis Sabatis, son of “White Hair,’’ hunted the Little river region about 
French lake. Louis died forty-two years ago at the age of 85. His son subse- 
quently hunted fur-bearing animals over this same territory and at the present 
time descendants of the Sabatis family carry on extensive trapping in this 
area. 

COMMENTS 


It may be noted that on the accompanying map there are several family 
names, which indicate family hunting territories, outside of the generally ac- 
cepted tribal bounds of the Malecite. In drawing a map of the area controlled 
or claimed by groups of Indians who were in a constant state of migration, 
such a map can only at the best indicate probable limits of tribal territories 
at a given time in the history of the tribe. 

The eastern and northeastern bounds of the Malecite as shown by Dr. 
Ganong and cited by Dr. Webster follow the heights of land which form a 
divide between the rivers flowing northeast and those flowing into the St. 
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John river. By following this divide a great bite is made in the Malecite lands 
about the headwaters of the Miramichi river which lies outside of the Malecite 
tribal bounds, but which is part of the family hunting territories of at least 
two families identified as ““Malecite,” namely the Polches and the Mitchells. 
It is not surprising to find family hunting territories outside of the recognized 
tribal bounds, for it is well known that certain tribes sent hunters at various 
seasons of the year to traditional hunting grounds outside of their recognized 
tribal territory. It is surprising, however, to find that we have here an incident 
in which two families have hunted one general area over a long expanse of 
years. So long in fact have these ideas existed that other Indians of the St. 
John river about Fredericton take it as a generally accepted fact that the 
Malecite territory extended northeastward from the Nashwaak river to the 
headwaters of Dungarvon river, including the areas hunted by the Polches 
and Mitchells, but which was not known to the authors cited. It is very proba- 
ble that other Malecite family groups hunted in this general area of the head- 
waters of the Miramichi river, since it was reported by my informants as one 
of the most likely places in which to hunt moose and caribou, as they were 
very plentiful there before the white man’s influence made itself felt in the 
great numbers of large game animals annually killed. 

Other family hunting territories, also identified by my informants as Male- 
cite, which are found to be outside of the Malecite bounds as indicated by the 
chart, are those of the Tomah and Sapiel families. In this general area of the 
southern territory of the Malecite we are confronted with a difficult problem 
of placing the Passamaquoddy Indians in their relation to the Malecite. With- 
out going into an exhaustive study of the differences between the Malecite 
and Passamaquoddy Indians except as may be shown in an analysis of their 
dialects, one is unable to draw a definite conclusion concerning the existence 
of one or two tribes. These two tribes have been so closely related throughout 
historic times that many writers have recognized them as only one tribe, the 
Malecite or the Etechemin. The Malecite or the Etechemin may be said to 
consist of two groups, the Passamaquoddy Indians who inhabited the extreme 
eastern coastal regions of Maine and the southern coast of New Brunswick, 
and the Woolahstukwik Indians, now commonly called Malecite, who in- 
habited the St. John valley. Thus it may be seen that until these two groups 
are placed in proper relationship to each other one may be justified in extend- 
ing the southern bounds of the Malecite to include the Passamaquoddy Indians. 
Such an extension would bring the two families mentioned above within the 
tribal bounds of the Malecite. 

The names, Tomah and Sapiel, are common to both the Malecite and 
Passamaquoddy, and in historic times there has been much intermarriage be- 
tween the two groups, which makes it impossible to trace the origin of names 
without a detailed genealogical study. 
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An interesting story, which seems to confirm my opinion was found con- 
cerning a trial of a Penobscot ‘Poel Susup” of Old Town, Maine, in which the 
following were to be his sureties: John Neptune, Squire Jo Merry Neptune, of 
his tribe; Capt. Solomond, Passamaquoddy; and Capt. Jo Tomer, Malecite 
from the St. John river.” 

The date of the trial was 1816 and it is not improbable that the Capt. 
Tomer mentioned as one of the sureties was the same Capt. Tomah mentioned 
by my informants as the oldest Tomah they had heard of as having hunted 
about the Chiputneticook Lakes. 

The approximate bounds of the tracts operated in the manner described in 
the second section of the study presented may be considered as conclusive for 
the subject as far as available sources permit at the present time. The material 
now on record for the Malecite gives us another late historic phase of a modal- 
ity in zoo-economy of the Northeastern Woodland Algonkin, and places this 
group in a position to be surveyed comparatively with other ethnic groups. 


WENDELL S. Haptock 
RoBERT ABBE MusEUM 
Bar HARBOR, MAINE 
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® Drake, 1841, pp. 136-137. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE SOVIET UNION, 1945 


By HENRY FIELD 
INTRODUCTION 
N THE company of sixteen U. S. scientists I was privileged to attend as a 
guest of the Soviet Government the 220th Jubilee Session of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR from June 15 to July 6. 

By Presidential Directive we left LaGuardia Airport at dawn on June 10 
and traveled by Air Transport Command via Casablanca and Cairo to Teheran 
where we were joined by the guests from Chungking and India. Two Soviet 
C-47 planes took us to Baku where we were welcomed at a caviar-vodka 
breakfast by the leading members of the newly created Azerbaidzhan Academy 
of Sciences. We then flew over the Volga and Stalingrad to Moscow which was 
reached the evening of June 14. Several Soviet Academicians were present to 
greet the members of the unofficial U.S. mission." 

Our visit to Moscow lasted until June 24 when we went by special train to 
Leningrad, returning to Moscow on June 29. During the celebrations in the 
company of about 950 Soviet scientists we were banqueted almost nightly 
and entertained at the opera, ballet and theatre. The climax of the Jubilee 
was attained when as the guests of Generalissimo Stalin, who was attended 
by Kalinin, Molotov, Zhukov, Voroshilov, Zhdanov, Mikoyan and other 
Soviet leaders, we were invited to a banquet of 1,000 scientists in St. George’s 
Hall in the Kremlin. 

After twelve members of our scientific mission returned home via Siberia, 
I stayed on in Moscow until July 16 in order to visit the Museums in greater 
detail and to obtain information on the personnel, and on past, present, and 
future research work of the Soviet anthropologists and archeologists. The fol- 
lowing notes, which are based mainly on the results thus obtained, have been 
checked for the spelling of Russian names by Mr. Eugene V. Prostov. 

It was exhilarating to learn that while the defenders of Stalingrad and 
Leningrad were arousing the admiration of the world, in other parts of the 
Soviet Union some anthropologists and archeologists were able to continue 
their work. In the wake of the advancing Red Army, teams of archeologists 


1 James W. Alexander, Princeton; Merrill Bernard, Weather Bureau; Detlev W. Bronk, 
University of Pennsylvania; James E. Church, Reno, Nevada; Jacob Heiman, M.D., New York 
City; Theodor von Karman, California Institute of Technology; Charles E. Kellogg, Department 
of Agriculture; I. M. Kolthoff, University of Minnesota; Irving Langmuir, General Electric Co. 
D. A. MacInnes, Rockefeller Institute; James W. McBain, Stanford University; A. L. Nadai, 
Westinghouse; Arthur Upham Pope, Iranian Institute, New York City. Mr. Edwin S. Smith, 
National Council American-Soviet Friendship, attended the celebrations as a guest of VOKS. 
Dr. F. W. Reichelderfer, Chief, U.S. Weather Bureau, and Dr. Car] Rosby, University of Chicago, 
did not arrive until after the end of the Jubilee Session. 
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salvaged museums and historical monuments partially destroyed by the Ger- 
mans. Now, in the latter part of 1945, many expeditions are at work from the 
Desna River in the Ukraine to the Chukotsk Peninsula and from the Lena 
River to Termez. 


STAFFS AND PUBLICATIONS 


1. Anthropological Museum, University of Moscow.? 
Director—M. S. Plisetskii.* 
Stafi—G. G. Roginskii, physical anthropologist; M. V. Voevodskii, archaeologist. 
Junior Staff— M. S. Akimova, M. R. Bulatova and T. S. Zviagintseva. 
Expeditions—None now or planned for 1945. However, in 1945 the Director ex- 
pected to organize some field researches. 
War Damage—Slight bomb damage to building. Restoration in progress during 
July, 1945. 
2. Research Institute for Anthropology,‘ University of Moscow. 
Staff—Professors V. V. Bunak, M. R. Gremiatskii® and G. F. Debets. Docents 
G. G. Roginskii (physical anthropologist), R. I. Zenkevich (Acting Director), 
G. V. Soboleva (physical anthropologist), M. G. Levin (physical anthropologist), 
and V. V. Troitskii (anatomist). 
Junior Staff—E. S. Alekseeva, morphologist. 
Died during World War II—Docent N. A. Sinelnikov, physical anthropologist; 
M. V. Volotskoi, specialist on dermatoglyphs. 
Students—In July, 1945, there were ten students. 
3. Institute of Ethnography, Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.° 
Staff—S. P. Tolstov, Director; M. G. Levin (Moscow) and M. N. Stepanov (Len- 
ingrad), Assistant Directors; and M. G. Rabinovich (archeologist, Moscow), 


Secretary. 
Depariment Heads 
Name Location ver of 
Specialization 

S. A. Tokarev Moscow America, Oceania, Australia 
D. A. Olderrogge Leningrad Africa 
A. A. Popov Leningrad Siberia 
M. A. Kosven Moscow Caucasus 
N. V. Kiihner Leningrad Far East 
I. I. Zarubin Leningrad Near East 
N. N. Cheboksarov Moscow Europe 
S. N. Zamiatnin Leningrad Archaeology 
V. V. Bunak Moscow Physical Anthropology 
B. A. Rybakov Moscow Slavs 


? Mokhovaja 11, Moscow. 

* Also Director in September, 1934 when I first visited the Museum. 

‘ This adjoins the Anthropological Museum of the University. 

5 Also heads Chair of Physical Anthropology in University of Moscow with same staff. 
6 Volkhonka 14, Moscow. 
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P. G. Bogatyrev Moscow Folklore 

P. I. Kuznar Moscow Statistics and Cartography 

T. A. Trofimova Moscow Physical Anthropology 

V. V. Ginzburg Leningrad Physical Anthropology 

S. I. Ivanov Leningrad Siberia 

G. M. Vasilevich Leningrad Siberia 

A. A. Shiik Moscow Airica 

E. M. Shillink Moscow Caucasus 

D. K. Zelenin’ Moscow Slavs 

V. V. Bogdanov Moscow Slavs 

E. E. Blomquist Leningrad Slavs 

K. V. Viatkina Leningrad Mongolia 

E. M. Pechchevera Leningrad Near East 

V. I. Chicherov Moscow Folklore 

M. M. Gerasimov® Leningrad Physical Anthropology and 
Sculpture® 


Section of Physical Anthropology 
Staff—Professor V. V. Bunak, Chief; M. G. Levin, Vice-Director and Chief of 
Siberian Ethnographical Expedition; Mrs. T. A. Trofimova, specialist on the 
craniology of the Ancient Slavs; Miss R. S. Levman, physical anthropologist; 
N. N. Cheboksarov, ethnologist and physical anthropologist. 
4. Specialists outside of Moscow and Leningrad 


Name Location Specialist 

B. A. Kuftin Tbilisi (Tiflis) Ethnology and Archeology 
G. K. Nioradze Tbilisi Ethnology and Archeology 
Chita fa Tbilisi Ethnology 

S. Lissitsian Yerevan (Erivan) Ethnology 

L. V. Oshanin Tashkent Physical Anthropology 

M. S. Andreev Tashkent Ethnology 

M. E. Masson Tashkent Archeology 

V. A. Shishkin Tashkent Archeology 

G. I. Karpov Ashkhabad Ethnology 

P. P. Efimenko" Kiev Archeology 

L. M. Slavin Kiev Archeology 

Maxim Rilskii® Kiev Folklore and Ethnology 
N. M. Nikolskii Minsk Ethnology and History 
M. IA. Greenblatt Minsk Ethnology and Folklore 
K. M. Polikarpovich Minsk Archeology 

N. I. Vorobiev Kazan Ethnology 


7 Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 

8 Brother of Alexander Gerasimov, painter. See AJPA, 4, 1946, p. 123. 

® Model reconstructions of ancient man. 

10 Institute of Ethnography, Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Volkhonka 14, Moscow. 
" Elected recently to the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences (UAN). 
2 Poet and Director of Institute of Folklore and Ethnology, Kiev. 
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5. Died During World War II 


Name Place® Specialist 

G. A. Bonch- 

Osmolovskii Archeologist 
Matchinskii Front 
A. M. Zolotarev 
E. IU. Krichevskii Leningrad Archeology 
E. G. Kagarov Leningrad Archeology, Ethnology 
N. P. Direnkova Leningrad Ethnology and Folklore of 

Siberia 

G. N. Prokofiev Leningrad Samoyed Languages 
E. Zhirov Leningrad Physical Anthropology 
G. G. Petrov Leningrad 
M. Talitskii Front Archeology 
P. Dimitriev Front Archeology, Bashkir A.S.S.R. 


6. Teachers and Students 

(a) At Institute of Ethnography, Moscow, there were during July, 1945, 26 aspirants 
for Candidatures and 12 Candidates for Doctorates. 

(b) The three main teachers at Moscow University are: S. P. Tolstov, Chair of 
Ethnology, with 70 students; M. A. Gremiatskii, Chair of Anthropology; A. V. 
Artsikhovskii, Chair of Archeology. 

(c) In Leningrad the Chair of Ethnography is held by I. N. Vinikov, and the Chair 
of Archeology by V. I. Ravdonikas. 

(d) In Tbilisi (Tiflis) the Chair of Ethnology is held by Chitafa. 

7. Journals now Continuing 
(a) Sovetskaia Arkheologiia 
(b) Kratkie Soobscheniia of the Institute for the Study of the History of Material 
Culture (IIMK). 
(c) Sovelskaia Ethnografia. 
(d) Kratkie Soobscheniia. First issue in press during July, 1945. 
8. Scientific Societies 

No society or organization corresponds to the American Anthropological 
Association. However, election to Obschestvo Ispytatelet'* Prirody in Moscow 
University is a signal honor. Another distinction is election to the Division of 


Physical Anthropology and Ethnology of Geograficheskoe Obschestvo in Lenin- 
grad. 


9. Methods of Exchanging Publications 


The correct procedure is to send publications addressed to the President 
of the Society for the Promotion of Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries 


13 The blanks indicate no data in my notes. 
4 Society of Naturalists. 
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(VOKS) Bolshaya Gruzinskaya 52, Moscow, with a written request that he 
forward them to a specified Museum, Institute, or Library. If a book or 
reprint is to be sent to an individual, his name and Institute should be in- 
scribed on each copy. VOKS would be glad to receive fifteen extra copies of 
each book or reprint for distribution to main regional libraries or specialists. 
One copy of each publication should be inscribed to the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR and to the Lenin Library, Moscow. 

All correspondence with individual scientists should be sent through 
VOKS and forwarded to the recipient, who in turn should be instructed to 


reply through VOKS, Moscow. 


10. Future Soviet Publications 


1. A Memorial Volume dedicated to Boas and Hrdlitka™ is now in press. 
This volume by numerous Soviet specialists on Siberia should appear 
during 1946. 

2. With S. P. Tolstov and M. G. Levin, I discussed the possibility of their 
organizing a special volume to commemorate the present Jubilee Session. 

After several conferences we decided on the following tentative series which 
would be planned to bring us all up to date on their main discoveries since 
about 1939: 

Archeology. 1, Okladnikov on the excavations at Teshik-Tash near Tash- 
kent where a Neanderthaloid child was found associated with Mousterian 
culture. This article will include a brief description of the skeleton. The mono- 
graph on the child has been completed by Bunak, but will not appear for many 
months. 2, Zamiatnin on western Caucasus. 3, Foss on northern Neolithic of 
northwestern area. 4, Passek on Tripolje. 5, Kuftin on the Caucasus. 6, Par- 
fenov on wall paintings at Zaraut-Sai near Termez. These paintings in a rock- 
shelter are probably Mesolithic or more recent. 7, Tolstov on Khwarazym 
(Khorezm). 8, Kiselev on the Saian-Altai area. 9, Chernizov on northwestern 
Siberia. 10, Okladnikov on Lena Basin, Trans-Baikalia, Amur Basin and the 
Soviet Far East. 11, Blavatskii on Greco-Roman and Scythian periods in 
northern Pontine region. 12, Artsikhovskii on archeology of the Slavs. 13, 
Gerasimov on Tamerlane. 

Physical Anthropology. 14, Bunak on Caucasus. 15, Oshanin on Central 
Asia. 16, Levin and Cheboksarov on northern Asia. 17, Roginskii on the origins 
of Homo Sapiens. 18, Debets on the craniology of the ancient peoples of the 
USSR. 19, Ginzburg on the craniology of the Khazars. 20, Trofimova on the 
Slavs and Finno-Ugrians. 

Ethnology. 21, Kosven on the problems of material culture. 22, Tolstov on 


15 On the wall of the Institute of Ethnology, Moscow, hangs, among a few distinguished Rus- 
sian scientists, a large framed photograph of Hrdlitka. 
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the survivals of totemism, dual organization, and age groups among the 
peoples of Central Asia. 23, Shillink on new ethnographical discoveries in 
Daghestan. 24, Chernizov on the dual organization among the Ob-Ugrians. 
25, Levin on the origin of dog-breeding and similar problems in the develop- 
ment of northern cultures. 26, Olderrogge on the Giliak phratry in the light 
of comparative ethnology. 27, Stefanov on the Tungus of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 28, Stefanova on the Aleut-Chukchi-Eskimo cultural relations. 29, Popov 
on new discoveries in the ethnology of the Samoyeds. 


According to our plan this series of articles will be assembled by Tolstov 
in Russian and forwarded to me during May, 1946 through VOKS and the 
Embassy of the USSR in Washington. This volume, after translation into 
English, will form one of the most important contributions to our knowledge 
of recent anthropological and archeological discoveries in the Soviet Union. 


PLANNED EXPEDITIONS DURING 1945 


The main researches during the latter part of 1945, in some cases continu- 
ing previous work, will be: 


1, G. S. Maslova plans to make ethnographical studies in Karelia. 2, V. U. Krup- 
ianskaya will record contemporary folklore in the Bryansk Oblast. 3, M. IA. Salmano- 
vich will make ethnographical studies in the Moldavian SSR. 4, Voevodskii left Mos- 
cow early in July to continue his excavations on the Desna River, Ukraine. 5, T. S. 
Passek will continue her excavations at Tripolje, Ukraine. 6, P. G. Bogatyrev will col- 
lect folklore in the Ukraine. 7, S. A. Tokarev will make ethnological investigations in the 
Ukraine. 8, N. N. Cheboksarov will obtain anthropometric data in the Ukraine. 9, 
S. N. Zamiatnin, B. Kuftin and G. K. Nioradze will excavate in the northern part of 
the Caucasus. 10, E. M. Shillink will do ethnology and physical anthropology in Daghe- 
stan. 11, Excavations of a medieval city near Yerevan (Erivan), Armenia, are continu- 
ing. 12, Tolstov planned to spend August-September excavating parts of Toprak-Kala 
and Dzhanbas-Kala and with the assistance of aerial photography to search for ruins 
in the Kizil-Kum Desert, Turkestan. Some ethnological data will also be collected. 
Local sketches by his artist brother will be made. 13, Masson is excavating near Tash- 
kent, Turkestan. 14, L. V. Oshanin planned to return to Tashkent in August to con- 
tinue anthropometric studies in Central Asia. 15, V. V. Ginzburg, a Major in the 
Medical Services but stationed in Leningrad where he can do some work in the Mu- 
seum, expects to be released so that he can resume his anthropometric researches on 
Central Asiatic materials. 16, Parfenov, assisted by a group of specialists, will examine 
the cave paintings at Zaraut-Sai near Termez. The original press release attributing 
them to the Magdalenian period is undoubtedly completely wrong. From the cursory 
examination of photographs and colored sketches it would appear that these drawings 


16 T was also given all their recent publications which await summarized translation and 
publication. Part of this material is now in press. 
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belong stylistically to the Mesolithic or even later periods. Accurate copies are essential 
before any precise statement can be made. 17, Bernshtam planned to return to Frunze 
to continue archeological research in Kirghizia. 18, Kiselev returned to Abakan near 
Minusinsk on July 18 where he and his wife will continue their excavations which have 
already unearthed so many unique objects as well as cultural links with China. 19, 
Okladnikov and Levin will continue archeological and anthropological researches north 
of Yakutsk. 20, Debets, who is on a two-year expedition to northeastern Siberia, is 
excavating on the Chukotsk Peninsula during the warm months and recording anthro- 
pometric data during the winter. He is assisted by Lavrov, ethnologist and painter. 
Debets is compiling basic information for a major contribution to the study of the 
main links between Asia and America. 21, Several other small expeditions" were to be 
sent out during the latter part of 1945 in order to check on specific problems. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL MEETING IN MOSCOW 


On June 23 a meeting was held" in the Institute of Ethnography of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Director Grekov was in the Chair. There 
were thirty-two persons present at the meeting, which was held in a small 
room. The general atmosphere resembled any small university meeting. Among 
the many distinguished persons present were Kuftin, Foss, and Voevodskii"® 
The following four papers were read; each speaker had illustrated material in 
the form of photographs, charts or lantern slides. 


1. T. S. Passek described in French her important excavations at Tripolje, Ukraine. 
She plans to continue work during the late summer and fall of 1945. 

2. Arthur Upham Pope, Director of the Iranian Institute, 9 East 89th Street, New 
York City, gave a brief summary of Dr. Phyllis Ackerman’s forthcoming book?® 
suggesting the Near Eastern origin of many ancient Chinese designs and forms. 
Diakonov presented a résumé in Russian. 

3. S. P. Tolstov* gave an excellent account of his excavations at Khwarazym 
(Khorezm) and in the Kizil-Kum Desert in Turkestan. The superb photographs 
and numerous charts and ground plans indicate his first-class techniques. 

4. S. V. Kiselev presented a graphic description of his significant discoveries, in 
collaboration with his wife, at Abakan near Minusinsk in southern central Si- 
beria. Many of the motifs indicated cultural contacts with ancient China. 


17 One of the surprising features to us was that the leaders of the majority of the expeditions 
traveled by plane, this being only one indication of the value attributed to such work by the Soviet 
Government. 

18 At the conclusion of the session Professor Gordon Childe of Edinburgh and Arthur Upham 
Pope and the writer were given an opportunity to express our gratitude at being present, to bring 
greetings from British and American anthropologists and archeologists, and to assure them of our 
desire for collaboration and in particular the need for complete exchange of publications. 

19 He is writing a short article to list six new areas within the Soviet Union where Paleolithic 
discoveries have been made during the war years. 

20 “Ritual Bronzes of Ancient China,” Dryden Press, New York. 
*1 On July 3 he received in the Kremlin the “Order of the Red Banner.” 
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NOTES ON MOSCOW MUSEUMS 


1. ANTHROPOLOGICAL MUSEUM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MOSCOW, Mokhovaja 
11. This Museum contains a large exhibition hall with high wall cases and 
murals. The exhibits deal with the Primates, and Prehistoric Man and his 
cultures. The murals by Nesturkh are excellent, but poorly illuminated even 
at noon in mid-summer. There are also large study collections, including 
thousands of crania, and laboratory facilities. Bomb damage, which did not 
touch any of the collections or exhibits, is now being repaired. The Staff is 
listed on page 376. 

2. STATE HISTORICAL MUSEUM, 2 Red Square. This Museum, which was 
founded in 1883, illustrates the history of the peoples of the Soviet Union 
from the earliest times to the October Revolution. 

The three Sections” are arranged as follows: 


A. Prehistory—From the earliest times to the first millennium B.C. These exhibits 
include the Paleolithic, Neolithic and Mesolithic cultures of Western Europe. 
Hall 3 is devoted to the Neolithic of the Volga and Oka., the northeast and the 
Urals. The Bronze Age of the Dnieper, Volga and Don is shown in Hall 4. 

B. Ancient History—From the first millennium B.C. to the end of the tenth century. 
Hall 5 illustrates the history of the tribes living on the banks of the Oka and 
Volga (Diakovo culture), Kama (Ananino culture), Yenissei (Tagar culture) 
and in the Caucasus (Koban culture). In addition, Scythian objects of the 
sixth to first centuries B.C. are exhibited. In Hall 6 there are also materials from 
the Greek colonies of the Black Sea littoral (Chersonesus, Olbia and Pantica- 
paea). Hall 7 contains objects attributed to the first millennium B.C. illustrating 
the civilization of the tribes of Western Europe, Siberia and of the Caucasus 
during the first to tenth centuries of our era (Sarmatians, Alans, Khakasses and 
Khazar Kaganate). 

C. Epoch of Primitive Feudalism—From the ninth to the fifteenth centuries of our 
era. Among important collections are those illustrating the history of Novgorod, 
the principality of Vladimir-Suzdalskii, the Golden Horde and the history of 
Russia up to the first half of the eighteenth century. 

D. Exhibition Technique—The exhibition hall and cases tend to be overcrowded, 
although special exhibits, such as the golden treasure from Abakan, are shown 
well. The numerous scale models are excellent. Few cases have indirect lighting. 
The labels and charts are clear. The photographic laboratory does excellent 
work. A new guide book is in press. 

E. War Damage—None visible or reported. 


3. MUSEUM OF ORIENTAL CIVILIZATIONS,” Obukhovskaya Ulitsa 16. This 
Museum houses collections of modern and ancient Oriental art. Founded in 
1918, there are now more than 10,000 objects, many of which are unique. The 


* This has been translated and summarized from the Guide to Moscow, in French, pp. 96-98, 
Moscow, 1938. 
*3 This has been translated from the Guide to Moscow in French, pp. 111-112, Moscow, 1938. 
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Museum exhibits Chinese, Persian, Turkish, and Hindu art, as well as the art 
of the Republics of the Soviet orient. 

Chinese art is represented from 1000 B.C. to the twentieth century. One 
of the oldest pieces is a jade bowl. The pottery figures of men and horses, at- 
tributed to the seventh and tenth centuries, are also important. Among the 
more recent works (sixteenth to nineteenth centuries) are paintings on silk, 
such portraits as the ‘‘Mandarin in Red,” etc., as well as materials and clothes 
of painted silk, and court brocade (sixteenth century) showing the combat of 
a dragon and a phoenix, etc. The rich collection of Chinese ceramics covers 
the period from the tenth to the nineteenth century. Among the early Chinese 
ceramics are vases of the Sung Dynasty (960-1279). This Museum also pos- 
sesses a large collection of eighteenth century Chinese porcelain. 

The Section on Persian art covers a period extending from the twelfth 
century to the present. There is a rich collection of twelfth and thirteenth 
century pottery excavated at Rayy (ancient Rhages). Among important ex- 
hibits are the square tiles with religious inscriptions from Veramin (fourteenth 
century); the art of the court of the Sufi Dynasty (sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries) is represented by textiles (brocades, velvets and silks). Among an- 
cient manuscripts are the works of Saadi, the Divan (1440), and a manuscript 
of Khamseh-i-Nisami. This Section includes many miniatures as well as mag- 
nificent specimens of fifteenth and sixteenth century manuscripts and seven- 
teenth century miniatures, among them the “‘Dervishes,” a China-ink drawing 
by Rizah-i-Abbas. There are also nineteenth century paintings, which reveal 
the development of European influence on Persian art. 

The section of Turkish art shows pieces covering the sixteenth to nine- 
teenth centuries; there are velvets, silks and brocades from Brusa and Scutari, 
and a collection of porcelain from Rhodes and Damascus. One part of this 
Hall is reserved for sixteenth to nineteenth century Hindu art. Attention is 
drawn particularly to the thirty-five miniatures from the manuscript of the 
memoirs of Sultan Babur (sixteenth century), founder of the Great Mogul 
Empire. 

The Section on Central Asia, the Caucasus and the Crimea (pre- 
Revolutionary Period), shows the art of Uzbekistan, Turkmenia, Kazakhstan, 
Azerbaidzhan, Daghestan and the Crimea. The collection of ceramics covers 
a period from the pre-Islamic era to the nineteenth century. Of especial im- 
portance are examples of decorative art excavated at Termez, as well as a 
number of wrought-metal objects. There is also a collection of carpets from 
Shirvan and Karabakh, etc. Among the nineteenth century art objects there 
are beautiful Uzbek embroideries. 

The section of modern oriental art shows the development of artistic cul- 
ture in Georgia, Azerbaidzhan, Turkmenia, Uzbekistan, Buryat-Mongolia and 
the Autonomous Regions of the North Caucasus. Contemporary paintings and 
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, 1938. 
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samples of artisan’s crafts are also shown. Embroideries by the women of 
Azerbaidzhan are especially interesting, as are objects in silver and gold, the 
work of Daghestan jewellers, etc. 

4. STATE ART MUSEUM (formerly Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts), 12 Vol- 
khonka, contains large collections from 5000 B.c. to 1870. Mr. Marc Neiman,™ 
Curator, showed me the colored copies of the cave paintings from Zaraut-Sai 
near Termez. Among important pieces are a superb head of Gudea, a torso 
of Aphrodite, many Coptic treasures, and 260,000 engravings and drawings. 
The Museum is closed for major repairs, the result of bombing. 

5. TRETIAKOV ART GALLERY, Lavruchinskii Pereulok 12. This Museum, 
founded in the middle of the nineteenth century by P. M. Tretiakov (1832- 
1898), was given to the City of Moscow in 1892. The collections deal with 
Russian art from the eleventh century to modern times. Since the Revolution 
the collections have been enlarged very substantially and this Gallery now 
houses the finest collection® of its kind in existence. The Tretiakov Gallery 
suffered no apparent war damage. 


NOTES ON LENINGRAD MUSEUMS 
INSTITUTE OF ETHNOGRAPHY 

1. The Institute of Ethnography is attached to the Institute of the History 
of Material Culture (IIMK) and both form part of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR. These buildings stand close to the Neva River on the opposite 
side to the Hermitage. Gordon Childe and I were guided through the Museum 
and laboratory for physical anthropology by Tolstov, Ravdonikas, Zamiatnin, 
Ginzburg, and Gerasimov. 

The Institute of Ethnography was organized in 1933 on the basis of the 
Museum of Anthropology and Ethnography founded by Peter I. This Museum 
takes its historical beginning from the time of Peter’s ““Chamber of Curiosi- 
ties’ (Kunstkamera), which was founded in 1717 and was the first Museum in 
Russia, and is now located in the same building. The collections-of this Museum 
gathered during more than two centuries include about 400,000 objects. 

The Exhibition, arranged for the Jubilee Celebrations, shows only a part 
of the Museum collections. Collections dating from Peter’s “Kunstkamera” as 
well as objects of the second half of the eighteenth century and the first half 
of the nineteenth century are exhibited in Hall I. Collections brought to the 
Museum after the Great October Revolution are shown in Hall II. Here are 
collections on paleo-anthropology and archeology from different districts of 
the Soviet Union as well as ethnographic collections from Central Asia. 


* He is very anxious to renew exchanges of publications with U. S. art galleries, museums and 
libraries. 

*% During my visit large crowds filled each room. Groups of Red Army soldiers accompanied 
guides in almost every gallery. The smaller pictures are often hung on three levels on the wall. This 
overcrowding detracts seriously from the pictures. 
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The rotunda (Hall III) exhibits the printed works on ethnography issued 
by the Academy of Sciences, as well as the editions of the Museum of Anthro- 
pology and Ethnography, those of the Institute of Ethnography, and manu- 
scripts of the collaborators of the Institute. Materials illustrating the life of 
the Institute during the years of World War II and the Blockade of Leningrad 
are shown here. Hall IV displays the art of the peoples of Siberia. Hall V (the 
gallery) exhibits the collections from Bulgaria received in 1880 by Russia as 
a gift. 

HALL I 

At the entrance there are separate articles from the “Study of Peter I,” 
including death masks of Peter I and Charles XII, the imprint of the hand* 
of Peter I, a collection of medical and dental®’ instruments of Peter I, etc. 
Then come the anatomical preparations of the well-known Dutch anatomist 
Ryish which were bought by Peter I in 1717. The interesting collection of 
monsters (sirens, cyclops, different types of Siamese twins) was gathered in 
the “Chamber of Curiosities” according to special orders*® of Peter I. 

The rich collection of Chinese and Japanese objects exhibited in the 
“Chamber of Curiosities” also dates from the epoch of Peter I, who, wishing 
tomake Russia the mediator of trade between Asia and Europe, collected the 
best examples of industry and art of Eastern countries. Among the objects 
exhibited here are designs on copper (Japanese work), objects of Buddhism 
and Lamaism, etc. A collection of jade and porcelain articles and of Chinese 
clothes dates from the beginning of the nineteenth century. The ceremonial 
attire of a Chinese general is of especial interest. 

Gradually, with the development of ethnography, systematically assembled 
collections take the place of accidentally collected “monsters” and “rarities.”’ 
Of great importance were the instructions for collecting ethnographical ma- 
terials worked out by the Academy of Sciences during the eighteenth century. 
Among the new collections especially significant are those from Siberia. These 
include rich collections of clothes, hunters’ equipment, and cult objects, be- 
longing to the peoples of eastern Siberia (Chukchi, Kamchadals, Yakuts and 
Ainus). These have been brought by the expeditions of the Academy of Sci- 
ences during the eighteenth century and at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The first expedition of Pallas, Member of the Academy, is represented 


% Since he was at least 6’7” in height, his hands were very large. 

2 In addition to these were several hundred extracted teeth. We were told that few dared to 
complain of toothache in his presence because Peter the Great would send immediately for his 
forceps, extract the tooth and thus add to his collection. It is stated on reliable authority that no 
Court in history has ever admitted so few toothaches once Peter the Great began his practice and 
exhibits! 

% A Decree, signed by Peter the Great, ordered all monstrosities to be sent to his newly 
created Museum. 
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by a small, but extremely valuable, collection of clothes and ornaments of the 
peoples of the Volga-Kama region. 

Of exceptional ethnographic interest are six woven cloaks brought by the 
third expedition of James Cook. These were made by the Indians of the 
Northwest Coast and obtained by Major Behm, Superintendent of Kam- 
chatka, from Cook’s successor, Captain Clerk, in acknowledgment of the 
friendly reception accorded him. Among other unique objects are the feather 
helmet and mantle of Kamehameha I, King of the Hawaiian Islands. These 
objects were received in 1811 from Director Buldakov of the Russian-American 
Company. Of considerable interest also are the objects obtained by Academi- 
cian Langsdorff during his expedition to Brazil. 

The Russian circumnavigators Krusenstern, Lisianskii, Liitke, Golovnin, 
visiting the Russian colonies in northwest America, studied the mode of life of 
the local inhabitants and brought back rare collections. 

The greatest part of the ethnographical objects from Russian America” 
belonging to the Museum of Anthropology and Ethnology (1,900 objects out 
of 2,206) were collected by the Zoologist of the Academy of Sciences I. G. 
Voznesenskii. The Exhibition shows us five peoples of Russian America. Of 
great value are two feather garments and a number of articles referring to the 
rites of the secret societies of the Pomo, Wintun and others. These articles 
were brought in 1839 from California just before the sale of Ross settlement 
and not long before the beginning of the “gold fever.” 

The collections from the Indians of the northern part of the Pacific slope 
(Tlingit, Haida, Chinook) consist of objects of everyday use such as utensils, 
boxes, etc., military equipment, and cult objects of those fisherman tribes. Of 
interest are the ancient collections of clothes and hunting tackle of the Atha- 
pascans. Ancient Aleutian collections dating from the seventeenth century and 
the beginning of the nineteenth century reveal one of the most interesting 
cultures of the Bering Sea area. Numerous ancient Aleut hunters’ headdresses 
rank among the significant items. Among Eskimo objects from Alaska the 
most important are those referring to a hunting festival. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century, methods of field work 
and systematic ethnographic collecting were better organized. The large col- 
lection of the Russian traveler, N. N. Miklouho Maklay (1846-1888), pre- 
sented by him to the Academy of Sciences, consists of stone implements, 
weapons, clothes, household utensils and cult objects of the inhabitants of 
the Pacific Islands.** Unique objects are the small tablets covered with inscrip- 


2° This phrase is used on the labels and in the guidebook. 

3° Regarding a full-length, life-size plaster figure of a Papuan armed with bow and arrow at the 
ready, Tolstov related the following story. During the blockade of Leningrad this Papuan was 
standing in a gallery above the central rotunda. A German shell hit the Museum and knocked a 
piece of plaster off the wall above. This fragment struck the Papuan’s hand, thereby releasing the 
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tions and a wooden sculpture from Easter Island, the carved figures of an- 
cestors from the shore of Maklay, etc. 

In addition, the Junker collection, brought from Central Africa in 1879, 
merits special attention. Of particular interest is the unique collection of small 
ancestral figures of the Bari tribe as well as the carved stools of the Azande 
and Mangbetu. 

HALL II—LEFT HALF 


Here are the main paleoanthropological and archeological collections.” 
Near the entrance, as well as on the central stands, are exhibited reconstruc- 
tions of the physical types of the ancient populations of the USSR made by 
the talented sculptor-anthropologist, M. M. Gerasimov. 

In the stands to the left the method of work is demonstrated; in the central 
part of the hall there are specimens of reconstruction performed on the basis 
of physical anthropology, including anatomy. Among them is the reconstruc- 
tion of the young Neanderthaloid boy® found in the cave of Teshik-Tash in 
Uzbekistan during 1938 by A. P. Okladnikov. In addition, there are recon- 
structions of busts or heads of historical personages such as Yarsolav the Wise, 
Andrei Bogoliubsky, Tamerlane,* etc. Some of the reconstructions™ are ex- 
hibited in the cases with the archeological collections. Next follow objects 
characterizing the Quartenary cultures in the USSR. These objects have been 
excavated since the October Revolution. 

The archeological section possesses the largest Paleolithic collections in the 
USSR. In Case 3 are the Lower Paleolithic implements, which were collected 
near the Black Sea Coast by the Museum Expedition organized by S. N. 
Zamiatnin during 1934-1938. These coup-de-poings, crude tools, and Clacton- 
type implements are the most ancient traces of man yet found in the Soviet 


atrow which flew off into the air. As Tolstov said: “You see, even the Museum exhibits fought 
against the Fascist invaders!’ This Papuan is now referred to as one of the Heroes of Leningrad 
and jokingly he is said to be going to receive the medal for the defense of Leningrad, a medal which 
isworn by almost every adult since all took part in this struggle. 

31 Including the objects from Malta, and the human remains from Kiik-Koba and Murzak- 
Koba. Casts of the Kiik-Koba skeleton and the Murzak-Koba skull were given to me for delivery 
to the Chicago Natural History Museum. 

® This full-length, life-size reconstruction did not seem to me as realistic as Frederick Blasch- 
ke’s reconstruction of Gibraltar II in Field Museum of Natural History, now Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum. In my opinion the angle of the head should be more thrust forward and the neck 
muscles thicker. The monograph by Bunak on the Teshik-Tash child is now in press and will con- 
tain many illustrations. See also photographs in Amer. Journ. Phys. Anthro., 4, No. 1, p. 123, 1946. 

33 This reconstruction is obviously one of the most successful. Gerasimov, who was present at 
the opening of Tamerlane’s tomb in Tashkent, examined the skull in great detail, modeled over 
the cast with plastilene, measuring the thickness of the replaced skin with a pin. This method was 
also employed by Blaschke in his reconstructions of prehistoric man in Field Museum. However, 
Gerasimov was able to find traces of some of the soft parts and even part of the beard. 

4 Mikhail Gerasimov has restored at least sixty-two busts and heads. 
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Union. Mousterian implements in the Caucasus are represented by specimens 
from Akhshtir cave excavated during 1937-1938 in the canyon of the river 
Mzymta. In the cave deposits, which were five meters thick, there were traces 
of numerous settlements: two during the Mousterian period; Upper Paleo- 
lithic; Neolithic; and during historic times. Only Mousterian specimens are 
shown. There are also objects from Kiik-Koba in the Crimea near Simferopol. 
This was excavated by the late G. A. Bonch-Osmolowskii during 1925-1926, 
Here are Lower Mousterian implements and part of a Neanderthal skeleton, 
including both feet, the right tibia and fibula, and some extremely primitive 
wrist bones. 

Case 5 shows the results of the Aurignacian excavations by S. N. Zamiatnin 
during 1926 at Gagarino on the Upper Don near Yelets. The most interesting 
among these are female figurines carved out of mammoth tusks. In this same 
exhibit are the Upper Paleolithic collections excavated by P. P. Efimenko near 
Kostenki, Voronezh District. In addition there are numerous sculptures on 
stone and mammoth ivory, and stone and bone implements. 

The Magdalenian site near Eliseevichi, Smolensk District, investigated by 
K. M. Polikarpovich during 1936, revealed engraved ivory tablets. The Cri- 
mean caves of Murzak-Koba and Fatma-Koba, explored by G. A. Bonch- 
Osmolowskii in 1927 and by S. I. Bibikov in 1938 respectively, belong to the 
transitional period from Paleolithic to Neolithic. The study of the human re. 
mains proves them to be typical Cré-Magnon. 

A large Neolithic burial place, the first in European Russia, was discovered 
on Olenii Island in the northern part of Lake Onega by V. I. Ravdonikas 
during 1936-1938. The rich grave furniture indicates the culture of the Neo- 
lithic population of the forest zone. Some excellent examples of bone sculpture 
were brought to light. In Case 10 there are Bronze Age burial objects excavated 
during 1929 from the upper reaches of the Don. 

Among important discoveries are objects attributed to the first centuries 
of our era from near Sale-Khard in the lower part of the Ob River. Extremely 
unusual are the carved artifacts in Sale-Khard made of bone in the animal 
style akin to Scythian art. In Case 11 there are skulls of the population of 
southeastern Europe, dating from the first millennium of our era, including 
the Sarmatians in the southern Volga districts and in the northern Caucasus, 
the Crimean Goths, and the population of Khazarian Kaganate. 


HALL II—THE RIGHT HALF 


The exhibition includes collections brought from the Mountain Tajiks,® 
Iranians, Baluchis (nomadic Iranians) and from the Tajiks of the plains and 
the Uzbeks. 


% Here we have followed the accepted U. S. spelling, rather than the more exact translitera- 
tion of Tadzhiks. (E.P.) 
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Systematic collecting in Central Asia began during World War I by I. I. 
Zarubin, who traveled through the Pamir districts inhabited by Iranians. 
Work was conducted on a larger scale after the October Revolution. During 
several years, under the general guidance of Academician V. V. Bartold, work 
was carried on by the Ethnological Expedition in Central Asia. This Expedi- 
tion brought numerous materials from the Mountain and Plain Tajiks and 
from the Yagnobis, the descendants of the Sogdians. The collection from the 
Baluchis was made by D. D. Bukinich. 

The most ancient inhabitants of the country—the Pamir Iranians, the 
Yagnobis and the Mountain Tajiks living in remote areas enclosed between 
high mountains of Tajikistan—up to now use primitive tools, and their agri- 
culture and cattle-breeding are very archaic. Domestic industry is extensively 
developed. Special attention must be paid to colored wool knitting and to 
pottery production without using a potter’s wheel. Pottery is produced by 
women. Decorating the house and buildings with designs and relief ornaments 
often having magical significance is also the work of women. Numerous kinds 
of children’s toys imitate the working tools of adults. In the process of playing 
with such toys the children acquire all the habits necessary in their future 
social life. The Mountain Tajiks are Moslems, but in their own creed there 
still remain animistic ideas, and there exist kind and evil spirits affecting the 
life of the people. 

Of the great interest is the unique Baluchi collection. Although their princi- 
pal territory is Baluchistan, the range of their nomadism is very great and 
they even reach Turkmenia. The exhibit includes a costume of the Baluchis 
and samples of their carpets. 

The highly developed art of the urban population of Central Asia is an 
applied one, and these traditions are followed by the urban craftsmen. High 
quality silk and velvet was worn only by the nobility. Gold embroidery and 
silk weaving production was.in the hands of master craftsmen. Clothes orna- 
mented with gold embroidery were worn by the rulers of Bokhara and Kokand 
and their families, as well as by court officials and by the nobility when such 
clothes were presented to them. Silk embroidery was made by women. Em- 
broidery serves different purposes; it is made especially for weddings and is 
used to decorate the bed and the house of a newly married couple. 

Great attention must be paid to toys—whistles® in the shape of fantastic 
animals and birds. They are traditionally made by old potters, especially for 
the holiday of the vernal equinox, and evidently are survivals of images of 
ancient deities, the protectors of waters. 


© Pottery whistles in the shape of birds and curious animals were found by us at Kish, in ‘Iraq 
during the excavations by the Field Museum and Oxford University Joint Expedition. Many of 
these whistles still worked after several millennia in the earth. (H.F.) 
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HALL III—ROTUNDA 


In the rotunda gallery are exhibited books on ethnography published by 
the Academy of Sciences during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, as 
well as special editions of the Museum of Anthropology and Ethnography that 
was transformed (taking the Museum as basis) into the Institute of Ethnog- 
raphy. Materials reflecting the life of the Institute during the years of World 
War II and the Blockade of Leningrad are also exhibited here. 

Photographs indicate the damage caused to the Institute during the bomb- 
ing and shelling of Leningrad as well as the restoration of the Institute. Manu- 
scripts acquaint us with the scientific work in Leningrad which never stopped 
even during the Blockade. Materials concerning the scientific work in Central 
Asia during the same period are also shown. In the Rotunda are several fine 
examples of Benin bronzes, each in a special niche. 


HALL IV 


Here are collections made during the past seventy or eighty years, reflecting 
the rich and various arts of the peoples of Siberia—hunters and fishermen in 
the north, cattle breeders and to some extent farmers in southern districts. 
The collections are grouped according to the peoples whom they represent. 
Clothes, household utensils, tools, deer and horse harness, and parts of dwell- 
ings are covered with animal ornamentation. 

In the art of the Ugrians of the Ob River our attention is drawn to the 
rich ornamentation on birch-bark plates and dishes and to a garment em- 
broidered with beads and colored thread, which has much in common with 
the clothes of the peoples of the Volga districts. The Nentsi (Samoyeds) prefer 
colored cloth, and decorate their clothes and bags with designs made of light 
and dark fur. The Evens (Lamuts) decorate their dresses with numerous beads, 
adding pieces of leather and fur to the ornamentation. A small but extremely 
valuable collection of the Nganasanes (Samoyeds) of the Taimyr Peninsula, 
brought in Soviet times by A. A. Popov, gives us an idea of the ornamentation 
of leather and metal. 

Absolutely different is the art of the Amur peoples. Collections representing 
this art have been considerably enlarged lately by S. V. Ivanov and I. I. 
Kozminskii. Here we see clothes, embroidered with colored thread; birch-bark 
and wooden plates and dishes with impressed ornament; needle cases, spoons, 
knife handles and other bone articles covered with carvings consisting of spirals 
and interlaced bands; wooden spoons and ladles with bears represented on 
them. The lower border of the coats is decorated with figured copper pendants. 
Birch-bark and paper patterns are used extensively by the Amur peoples. 

The ornamentation complicated in form and rich in colors, is to a certain 
degree akin to the artistic culture of China. 
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Our attention is also drawn to the original, and to a considerable extent 
isolated, art of the Paleasiatics. Their fur carpets, made of small pieces of light 
and dark fur, are decorated with geometric designs and plant motifs and with 
small figures of human beings and animals. The lower borders of garments are 
richly decorated with fur and colored thread. The technique or ornamentation 
is extremely fine; for example, pieces of fur and of white deer hair can be seen 
on quivers. The small bone sculptures of the Paleasiatics and their designs 
engraved on the tusks of walrus are famous. This art is brilliant and individual 
and strikes one by its realism and keenness of observation. The Paleasiatics 
are extremely skillful in making small figures of different animals—whales, 
walrus, bears and seals. The small bone sculptures of the Yakuts represent 
rather complicated multi-figured compositions, but the figures are not dynamic 
and not as carefully worked out as are those of the Paleasiatics. The Yakut 
saddle-cloths, embroidered with colored thread, beads and small metal plates, 
are also of great interest. 

Wooden bowls and goblets used on holidays and other plates and dishes of 
the Yakuts are covered with minute, geometric ornaments. Of a different style 
are the designs on wooden boxes on which plant designs prevail. Particularly 
fine are the rich silver decorations. The light shirts of the Shortsy*’ and the 
dark coats of the Khakasses are embroidered with colored thread. The saddle- 
cloths have large ornaments and decorations made of shells. Breast decorations 
of the Khakasses have a head ornament and mother-of-pearl insertions. Their 
embroidery resembles in many respects that of the Siberian and Volga Tatars. 
Significant are also the leather vessels of the Altaians, covered with an im- 
pressed ornament which is characteristic of the Kazakhs and partly of Mon- 
gols. In addition, the carving on bone for horse-whip handles used by the 
Shortsy forms a unique collection. 

The Buryat-Mongols are renowned for their silver decorations, for their 
knitted stockings with inwrought patterns and for their quivers covered with 
plated metal. The masks worn on the holiday called ‘“Tzam” reflect the in- 
fluence of Lamaistic art, thus joining the wide range of articles of Buddhistic 
style. 

In a small section devoted to religious art, large and small wooden sculp- 
tures are exhibited as well as sculptures of brass and iron, a carved shaman 
pillar and designs on wood, leather and textiles. 


HALL V 


This collection, which was a gift of Bulgaria to Russia in 1880, consists of 
men’s and women’s clothes, carpets, embroideries, ceramic utensils, silver fili- 


37 A Turkic tribe numbering some 13,000 individuals in the Altai Krai and Novosibirsk Oblest. 
(E.P.) 
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gree articles, musical instruments, horse harness, etc. The objects are grouped 
according to the towns and districts the population of which presented them. 
The complicated historical past of the peoples of the Balkans and their dif- 
ferent cultural interrelations with their neighbors during several historical 
epochs are shown. Examining the national Bulgarian clothes one is struck by 
some characteristic traits also found in the clothes of the population of Eastern 
Europe, i.e., Russians, Ukrainians and Volga Finns. 

Women’s sackcloth shirts from different districts of Bulgaria embroidered 
on the chest, shoulders, sleeves and lower hems remind us both in cut and 
manner of embroidering (color, technique, ornament and the arrangement of 
embroidery) of the Ukrainian and Russian shirts in different districts of the 
Ukrainian SSR and RSFSR. 

By their cut and decorations the rectangular skirts with a slit in front are 
akin to those in South Russia and the Ukraine. The white and black cloth 
caftan and sleeveless garments prettily embroidered with multicolored wool 
are reminiscent of the Ukrainian and the South Russian overcoats. A man’s 
shirt from Nikopol embroidered with crimson silk on the chest is very similar 
to the Mari (Chuvash) shirts of the Middle Volga and indicates that there 
were culturo-historical relations between the ancestors of the contemporary, 
Finns of the Volga district and the Black Sea Bulgarian hordes of Asparukh® 
who played an important rdéle in founding the first Bulgarian Kingdom on the 
Balkan peninsula in the seventh century. 

On the other hand, the silk and gold embroidery on towels and head-veils, 
both in their technique, ornaments and general appearance, reminds us of 
Turkish culture, showing a complete similarity with the embroidery of the 
Crimean Tatars. The same impression is produced by the colored weaving on 
Bulgarian towels. Turkish influence is strongly felt in the production of carpets, 
whose ornament is a clear imitation of the namazlik, a small Moslem prayer 
carpet. Fine specimens of unnapped carpets sent from Razgrad and Berkovitza 
and embellished with thanksgiving inscriptions are very much like the Bes- 
sarabian and Ukrainian kilims. Of some interest is the collection of ceramic 
utensils decorated with silver and presented by Ruschuk on the Danube, as 
well as Bulgarian filigree silver articles—a gift of Sofia. 

In the final Section are objects from Macedonia depicting the material 
culture of the Macedonian Slavs, which also bear distinct signs of the closest 
relationship in the past with the ancient culture of Eastern Europe. In this 
respect the method of decorating clothes and headdresses is reminiscent of the 
smallest details of the Mordvinian and Mari clothes, for example, in the style 
of embroidery, the use of metal, beads, and in the type of fringes. 


38 Isperich, nephew of Attila the Hun. (E.P.) 
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2. THE HERMITAGE,*® where we called on Academician Orbeli and Camilla 
Trever. Orbeli suggested that we visit the temporary art exhibition, the only 
objects on display during June, 1945.*° 

3. THE MUSEUM OF THE DEFENSE OF LENINGRAD is housed in a large build- 
ing. One wing contained German material. 

4, THE MUSEUM OF THE ARCTIC INSTITUTE was reported closed. However, 
Dr. James E. Church* was given three coins excavated by Schmidt on Chel- 
yuskin Island. Dr. Church planned to present these coins to his local museum 
in Reno, Nevada. 

A series of forty-seven photographs of the exhibits in the Institute of An- 
thropology and Ethnography (IAE) of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
were given to us in 1934 by Alexander Karpinsky, late President of the Aca .J- 
emy and by his daughter, Madame Evgeniia Tolmacheva-Karpinsky.” These 
photographs have been placed on Microfilm® No. 2308. 


NOTES ON MUSEUM TECHNIQUES 


In general terms the exhibition halls of the anthropological museums tend 
to be poorly lighted, the cases overcrowded, and the labels none too legible. 
Thus the magnificent and often unique collections cannot be seen to full ad- 
vantage. The top lighting combined with the large expanse of glass in the 
cases Causes many undesirable reflections. Probably the best arranged exhibi- 
tion hall seen by us contained the Old Stone Age cultures and the reconstruc- 
tions by Gerasimo in Leningrad. Here there was ample daylight, no over- 
crowding, and good clear labels. Soviet museum technicians could learn much 
from some of our new detailed methods of indirect lighting“ and attractive 
installation.® 


%® Received thirty direct hits during the blockade. No serious damage resulted except to the 
front portico. 

“” The main treasures, which were taken to Kazan for safety, were returned during Novem- 
ber. 

‘1 Member of the U. S. scientific mission and world authority on the creep of snow. 

‘2 Fluent in more than twenty languages, Madame Tolmacheva-Karpinsky was a particularly 
gracious hostess to the foreign guests at the 1945 Jubilee Celebrations of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R. Dr. Lena Stern, first woman Academician, was also particularly helpful. 

‘8 In the American Documentation Institute, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. Copies 
can be purchased. 

Reflected light from ceilings accurately measured to give an even distribution; interior case 
lighting to eliminate the majority of reflections; spot lighting to accentuate certain objects. 

4 Light instead of dark background; placing most important objects 62 inches from the floor; 
short, clearly printed labels tilted on blocks to catch maximum light; invisible attachment to 
screens by means of pins retouched with paint to harmonize with the specimen and the back- 
ground; most careful selection of objects to include only best examples, no duplicates and attrac- 
tively arranged in panels; wherever possible, a unique piece such as the Teshik-Tash skull should 
be exhibited in a special case; large photographs or drawings should decorate the walls, and some 
photographs, maps and geological sections would improve the appearance of the cases. 
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Despite their interest in science, the attendance in anthropological mv- 
seums is extremely small, which is undoubtedly the result of the none-too- 
inviting exhibits and lack of a good school extension-service connected with 
the largest institutions. The few laboratories visited compared favorably with 
those in our smaller museums. However, making casts with Negocoll and 
Hominit® by the cellulose acetate process were unknown.” The study col- 
lections were conveniently arranged and well organized. Library facilities were 
adequate. 

The preceding notes do not apply to the art museums visited. For example, 
the Museum of Oriental Civilizations has excellent exhibits which are well 
shown. However, the Tretiakov Gallery is far too overcrowded with pictures." 
In the rooms where small pictures are shown they are often hung on three 
levels. The exhibition halls in the Kremlin, although containing dazzling 
wealth, appear far too overcrowded. 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE IN 1950 


After many conferences and discussions with the Soviet anthropologists and 
archeologists it was quite clear that our culture contacts are poor indeed. We 
know little of their plans, research work or publications because of the difi- 
culties of personal communication,*® the mutual language barrier, and the 
added problems caused by World War II. Plans are now under way in both 
countries in an attempt to remedy this situation. 

It was easy to point out to our Soviet colleagues that they are living ina 
zone approximating a scientific vacuum because many foreign publications® do 
not reach them and are thus unavailable to the specialist. Conversely, we in 
the United States are only partially familiar with Soviet researches which 
should be correlated with our publications on Alaska, China, India, South- 
western Asia, and Europe.® As a direct result of the discussions, I proposed 
the following plan: 


1. Organize complete exchange of publications. 

2. Publish or microfilm reports. 

3. Arrange exchange lecturers and students. 

4. Plan International Conference for 1950 to discuss anthropological and archeo- 
logical data and problems. 


‘6 A Swiss process, eminently successful for casts of the face, hands and feet. 

‘7 Developed by Taxidermist Leon Walters in Field Museum of Natural History. 

8 Our suggestion that a “‘Masterpiece of the Week” be exhibited alone in a special room was 
warmly received—apparently a new idea. 

‘9 See pp. 378, 379 for suggested method. 

5° This section refers exclusively to anthropology in its widest aspects. 

51 For example, Carlton Coon’s “The Races of Europe,” which contains so many unpublished 
data, had not been seen by Levin, Oshanin, and Ginzburg. I sent a copy by hand to S. P. Tolstov 
on October, 1945. 
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This Plan, which was received enthusiastically by our Soviet colleagues, 
was brought unofficially to the attention of General Bruevich, Secretary- 
General of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, and to Mr. V. Bazykin™ 
in the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs. There was general agreement 
that our cultural co-operation must be and would be closer in the immediate 
future. By 1950 the majority of the reports based on research prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, and many later studies should be in print. In addition, the 
Soviet plan® for the decade 1940-1950 should be nearing completion. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our visit to the Soviet Union was extremely profitable. For the first time 
since 1939 we were able to meet and discuss freely with our Soviet colleagues 
the many phases of scientific cultural collaboration. We were given all their 
recent publications™ and plans were formulated for their continued exchange.® 
We visited their museums and saw and handled some of their rarest treasures.® 
It was, however, unfortunate that we were unable to witness excavations in 
progress in order to study techniques utilized. Our impressions are that their 
methods are competent. 

Oshanin and Ginzburg showed us their photographs and anthropometric 
tables of the peoples of Soviet Central Asia. Bunak is compiling data from the 
Caucasus. This wealth of statistics and photographs will be available during 
1946 for comparison with our data ranging from Southwestern Asia to China. 

Our mutual duty is to publish*’ as rapidly as possible all original studies® 


8® Formerly Cultural Attaché in the Embassy of the U.S.S.R., Washington, D. C. 

53 We were informed that the “interruptions” caused by World War II would not interfere 
with the completion of their program; in fact by the end of 1948 they expect to have caught up 
with any “delays” in 1941-1945. 

54 Part of these await translated summaries, part are in press. 

58 Through VOKS, Moscow. Mr. Vladimir Kemenov, President of VOKS, assured us of his 
sincerest co-operation. 

56 For example, the Teshik-Tash skull, the Malta statuettes, and the golden treasures from 
Abakan. 

57 Eugene V. Prostov and I are extremely grateful to our Soviet colleagues who have sent us 
since 1934 a continuous stream of summaries of their results so that we could make them available 
in English. We hope to continue this arrangement. For convenience we append a list of our biblio- 
graphical references on Soviet archeology. 

(a) American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, 1936, pp. 260-290; Vol. 39, 1937, pp. 457-490; Vol. 
40, 1938, pp. 653-679; Vol. 42, 1940, pp. 211-235; Vol. 44, 1942, pp. 388-406. (b) American 
Journal of Archaeology, Vol. 41, 1937, pp. 618-620; Vol. 42, 1938, pp. 146-147, 295-298; Vol. 43, 
1939, pp. 331-332, 507; Vol. 44, 1940, pp. 138, 535-536; Vol. 45, 1941, pp. 113-115, 299-301, 441- 
444, 626-628; Vol. 46, 1942, pp. 144-147, 277-281, 423-427, 568-569; Vol. 47, 1943, pp. 355, 486- 
488; Vol. 48, 1944, pp. 201-210, 295, 395; Vol. 49, 1945, pp. 102-104, 177-179, 423-427. (c) Ameri- 
can Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Vol. 52, 1936, pp. 138-141; Vol. 53, 1937, pp. 
123-124; Vol. 55, 1938, pp. 109-112, 333-336; Vol. 56, 1939, pp. 322-324, 438-440; Vol. 57, 1940, 
pp. 112, 194-196, 327-329; Vol. 58, 1941, pp. 109-110. (d) Antiquity, 1938, pp. 341-345; 1939, pp. 
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on anthropology and archeology so that American-Soviet researches, in col- 
laboration with British, Chinese, French, Dutch, and other scientists, may 
contribute materially to our knowledge of the past and present inhabitants of 
the continent of Asia. 

In conclusion, I must express my personal gratitude to President 
Komarov and the Academy of Sciences of the USSR for their generous hospi- 
tality and for this most welcome opportunity of revisiting®® the Soviet Union 
during the summer of 1945. 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


99-101; 1940, pp. 404-426; 1941, pp. 194-196. (e) Ars Islamica, Vol. 5, Pt. 2, 1938, pp. 233-271; 
Vol. 6, Pt. 1, 1940, pp. 158-166; Vol. 9, 1942, pp. 143-150. (f) Asia, 1940, pp. 272-277, 327-330; 
1941, pp. 243-244, 723-727; 1943, pp. 529-531. (g) Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Vol. 22, 1943, pp. 
129-134. The following articles have been recorded upon Microfilm No. 1605 in the American 
Documentation Institute, c/o U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: Eneolithic 
Station at Ochemchiri, Abkhazia, pp. 4-29; Olvia (Olbia) Expedition, pp. 30-42; European Russia: 
Archaeological Reconstruction in European Russia, pp. 60-66; Archaeologica; Investigations in the 
Usbek S.S.R., by B. Grakov and A. IAkubovskii, pp. 89-93; Bibliography, pp. 94-99. A copy can 
be purchased from the American Documentation Institute for $1.00. 

To supplement this article, which should be considered as part of the series of reports on 
foreign countries for the Committee on International Cooperation in Anthropology, there have 
been placed on Microfilm No. 2308 “Notes on Soviet Museums and Research Institutions,” pp. 
1-126 and Pls. 1-130: Baku, pp. 3-6; Yerevan, pp. 6-7; Tbilisi, pp. 7-8; Ordzhonikidze, pp. 8-9; 
Moscow, pp. 9-18; Archaeological Reconstruction in European Russia, 1941, pp. 19-25; Excava- 
tions in Central Asia, pp. 26-35; Soviet Types, pp. 36-39; and List of Scientific Institutions and 
Branches of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., pp. 40-126. The Plates include: 1-48, exhibits 
in IAE; 49-95, Lake Onega rock engravings; 96-101, Minusinsk bronzes; 102-106, gold treasure 
from Abakan near Minusinsk; 107-111, Central Asia; 112-116, reconstructions by M. Gerasimov; 
117-118, leather coat restored in State Historical Museum, Moscow; 119, Zaraut-Sai rock- 
shelter paintings; 120-130, exhibits in Museum of Oriental Civilizations, Moscow; 131-134, 
anthropometric form used in Museum of Anthropology and Ethnology; 135, map of Moscow locat- 
ing museums. 

A copy of this microfilm can be purchased from A D I. 

58 Statistical tables and large series of photographs should be placed on microfilm. 

59 In 1934, accompanied by Richard Martin, now Curator of Near East Archeology, Chicago 
Natural History Museum, I traveled through Baku, Tbilisi, Ordzhonikidze, Rostov, Kharkov, 
Kiev, Moscow and Leningrad. We visited many museums and universities in order to meet physi- 
cal anthropologists and archeologists. This trip from Baku to Leningrad was the final phase of the 
Field Museum Anthropological Expedition to the Near East, 1934. 
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WHAT IS THE TOTAL PATTERN OF OUR 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION? 
SOME PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


By OSCAR WALDEMAR JUNEK 


PPROACHING their study objectives through a variety of data, anthro- 

pologists everywhere pay little or no attention to the final or up-to-date 
results of culture accretion in the total pattern of their own western civilization. 
This may be excused on the basis of lack of interest in what is so familiar as 
to be more or less taken for granted. It is also true that when people study 
their own culture, they pay more respect to origins than to an overall evalua- 
tion of the characteristics of the total pattern. 

This need not be so. Studies of many cultures were made by men who 
wished to obtain such an overall view if only to indicate the degrees of com- 
plexity which these cultures presented. 

In his summary of the outstanding complexes of some fifteen aboriginal 
American cultures, Kroeber devised a diagrammatic scheme which revealed 
the cumulative results of culture accretions.’ Although the diagram illustrated 
both the early and late occurrences of some representative elements of culture, 
their antiquity or recency was not as important to me as the final result of 
culture accretion itself since the totality of a culture pattern is indicative of 
its relative complexity or simplicity, and the closer study of it may open up 
new avenues for research or at least inquiry as to why it is simple or complex. 
In his diagram Kroeber desired to indicate the comparative complexity of the 
Mexican, Andean and Colombian cultures, at least two of which approximated 
what anthropologists term “civilization,” defining it as a cross-fertilization of 
cultures perhaps independently developed. 

Albeit that many were the complexes which went into the building of the 
two great Pre-Columbian civilizations, Kroeber indicated only the mainstays 
in their structures, which mainstays we may call complexes of a total pattern. 
They were: maize, agriculture and pottery; stone buildings and town life; 
cotton growing and textile clothing; temples and priesthood; confederacy; 
mathematics, calendar and astronomy; books; metallurgy and allied arts. 

Kroeber’s scheme to show some of the more significant elements of culture 
was also attempted by Herskovits who put forth a similar effort by his outline 
of eight African culture areas.” In his list of typical complexes Herskovits used 
types of food, clothing, shelter, occupation, domestic animals, cultivated 
plants, language, religion, property and marriage. 

Both of these authors followed some earlier scholars among whom Wissler 
made an outstanding contribution by his delineation of Amerindian food or 


1 Kroeber, 1923, diagram facing p. 340. ? Herskovits, 1924. 
397 
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culture areas.’ In another work Wissler also listed fourteen significant traits 
in Old and New World civilizations,‘ but this later list shows only certain 
culture parallels occurring in the two hemispheres rather than the outlines of 
the total patterns characterizing the two great areas. Still other attempts to 
characterize cultures were made by Benedict’ and by Redfield,® the latter 
making a claim that 


“understanding of society in general and of our modern urbanized society in particular 
can be gained through consideration of the societies least like our own: the primitive, or 
folk societies.” 

With the exception of another of Wissler’s works’ which concerned itself 
with the analysis of culture in general, none of these studies, however, at- 
tempted to give a summary of, or at least to give a list of the outstanding 
complexes of, our modern western civilization. Nor did Lynd’s classical ap- 
proach to the study of a midwestern American city® give such a summary, 
although its results acquaint the reader with many of the characteristic western 
culture-complexes. 

It is desirable therefore that a total picture of that civilization be succinctly 
given so that an understanding of our modern urbanized society might be as 
clear to us as, say, that of the Yukaghir, the Kwakiutl or the Baganda, whose 
cultures we regard as “‘least like our own,” for it is not enough to speak of dif- 
ferences and then illustrate these differences by presenting only the totality 
of cultures “least like our own,” assuming that “our own” is perfectly under- 
stood. 

When more than a decade ago I tried to differentiate a simple folk culture 
from that of a complex urban society, I used for illustration ten specifically 
western complexes which I said were indispensable parts of our western cul- 
ture. I used these complexes as indices of the presence or absence of that cul- 
ture in a geographically and socially isolated community.® 

Since my last report I have gone over the same ground with greater care, 
discovering that my list was incomplete.'® My present treatment of this prob- 
lem therefore embodies sixteen complexes, several of which differ very much 
among themselves as to antiquity or recency, but together they do form a more 
or less unified picture of what we now term “Euro-American” or “western” 
or “civilized.” Although the emphasis is very strongly on the scientific- 
technological side of our life, the list includes non-technological complexes 
such as our individuated art, our social, political and economic institutions 
and doctrines, and some of our mental habits. 


3 Wissler, 1938. 4 Td., 1945. 5 Benedict, 1934. 

® Redfield, 1942, p. 1. 7 Wissler, 1923. 

’ Lynd, 1929. See also: Jd., 1937; Dixon, 1928. for criticism of some of the developments of 
the culture-area theory. 


® Junek, 1937. 10 Thid., p. 99. 
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It is obviously beyond the power or ken of even an organized group of 
stock-takers, engineers and statisticians to make up a complete inventory of 
western civilization, it being so very complex and ramified. The mainstays of 
it, however, seem to be sufficiently clear and outstanding to allow me to assert 
that wherever or whenever any one of them is absent, we may speak of an 
incomplete pattern, and where such an absence seriously affects the health or 
the safety of a community, as for example in an uncontrolled outbreak of 
cholera or typhoid fever, or an unchecked fire menace, we must regard these 
absences as defects of our civilization. 

In making up a summary of his study of cultures either similar to or dis- 
similar from our own, a field worker may wish to make a condensed outline of 
these in his report. When doing so he may also find it useful to list for purposes 
of acculturation control the characteristic content of our western culture. For 
this the opportunities for anthropologists who may serve in the capacity of 
civil administrators of trusteeship territories loom now larger than ever before. 
It is well to bear in mind these possibilities and with them also the need of a 
good understanding of the main characteristics of our western civilization, 
some small parts of which have already intruded into the cultures of peoples 
inhabiting the territories to be administered by us. Some of the complexes, e.g., 
modern motive power, modern factory system, mass education, modern sani- 
tation and hygiene, will play an important role in the administrative policies 
of our government in its contacts with these peoples and their orientation in 
the world scheme. 


TABLE I 


Complexes of Western Civilization which may be regarded as mainstays of 
the total pattern. 


1. Motive Power. Steam, associated with highly mechanized coal-mining techniques; 
electricity, associated also with the erection of power dams; internal combustion, 
associated with the exploitation of petroleum sources. (Motive power is' the basis 
of every civilization. Western civilization depends on these three types. Although 
the recent unshackling of atomic power may some day displace these three, it is 
at this time only a possibility or a wish to be fulfilled.) 

2. The Modern Factory System and standardized machine-made (mass-made) goods. 
Associated with organized group research in physics, chemistry, engineering and 
agronomy devising and discovering new methods of manufacture. The time study 
and the assembly line. This complex is also associated on the one hand with such 
distributing techniques as advertising and marketing, and on the other with the 
unionization of labor and the establishment of chambers of commerce and industry. 
Here also belong trusts, cartels and chain stores, the Patent Bureau, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Labor and Commerce Departments, the National 
Labor Relations Board, the last five being examples of governmental regulation for 

benefit of the people. 


10. 
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Mass Education enforced by law. Associated with scientific pedagogy and regional 
and national education associations whose function is the raising of standards of 
instruction and educational equipment. 


. Universal Suffrage. Secret ballot and legislative processes (parliamentarism) whose 


function is the impersonal regulation by statutory law for personal security and well- 
being of the people. 


. Modern Sanitation and Hygiene. (Sanitary Engineering and Preventive Medicine.) 


The function of this complex is twofold: 1. Modern housing, safe water-supply, 
sewage disposal and conversion of sewage into fertilizers; artificial (central) heat- 
ing, cooling and ventilation systems; the extermination of pests and vermin; abate- 
ment of smoke nuisance. 2. The organization of modern hospital system; medical, 
surgical, dental, epidemiological, obstetrical, gynecologic, pediatric, dietetic and 
psychiatric research. It is this complex which expresses the extremely high value 
placed on the life of the individual, one result of which is the increased life-span. 


. Public Safety System, inclusive of an efficient (specialized) fire-fighting and police 


personnel and apparatus; scientific crime detection; reformatory measures as a 
part of social therapy. The complex is the result of recognition of the fact that cer- 
tain services can be performed better by group effort than by individual effort 
(group responsibility). 


. Soil Chemisiry and other forms of conservation, e.g., reforestation. The function 


of this complex, though ostensibly rural, is to be subservient to the needs of all 
people and is directly associated with the modern factory system by its research 
in nitrogenous and similar compounds, its aim being continued food production 
and the replacement of raw materials such as lumber for the use of the factory sys- 
tem and large urban concentrations. The complex is the growth and modification 
of the earliest concepts of civilization, i.e., the domestication and cultivation of 
nature instead of its exploitation. By its continued replacements of raw materials 
it manifests the sense of prevision in modern society. The restoration of depleted 
soil-elements is an important function. Nutritional experts have been warning that 
mineral-poor soils produce mineral-poor foods which in turn are responsible for 
malnutrition and ill-health. 


. Scientific Food Packing, Storage and Distribution. Canning, refrigeration and dehy- 


dration of foods. Tendency for the distribution of great variety of foods grown in 
varying climates and seasons. Refrigerator trains in America and ice trains in 
Britain. 


. Banking and Insurance with all their ramifications (e.g., loan and building societies), 


and Social Insurance covering old-age, sickness and unemployment benefits. The 
function of these two complexes is personal security in the commercial sense of the 
word, and of social security as conceived by collective responsibility. In simpler 
cultures it is always some smaller group or an individual that is personally respon- 
sible for individual security. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Telephone, Telegraph, Teletype and Wirephoto services (see also complex 12). 
Postal service. (Some of its branches, e.g., postal savings and the money-order sys- 
tem, are a governmental duplication of part of complex 9.) 


16. 
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12. Newspapers, Periodicals and Books. Associated on the one hand with a highly or- 
ganized newsgathering and distributing technique, and on the other with the 
scientific library systerns. The function of this complex as of the previous two is 
to carry information and culture to all the people. Stability of a society is partly 
based on the prompt dissemination of news and culture irrespective of class and 
status. One may contrast this function with the rigidity of the Hindu caste system. 

. Radio and Cinema with all of their ramifications: radar, walkie-talkie, television, 
technicolor. (See also complexes 15 and 16 as well as all previous complexes with 
which this one is associated.) 

14. Railroad, Steamship, Automobile, Airplane and Elevator Services. This complex is 
associated with a highly organized system of roads, tunnels, bridges, piers and land- 
ing fields. The Interstate Commerce Commission, the Civil Aeronautic Authority. 
The function of this complex is to bring about rapidity and ease of movement and 
communication as in complexes 10 to 13. It may be said to be directly associated 
with all of the preceding complexes and dependent on complexes 1 and 2. 


Complexes 10 to 14 inclusive may be considered as a kind of a supercomplex 
having to do with all communications. Their integrative qualities are manifest 
inasmuch as each one of them is either supporting or contributing to a smooth 
functioning of all the others. This applies likewise to complexes 1 to 9, since 
complexes 10 to 14 are indispensable to them and may therefore be regarded 
as a sort of connective tissue for the entire pattern. 


15. Aesthetics. Operatic and symphonic music (individuated musical art); modern stage- 
craft (related to complex 13); landscape architecture (public parks); museums of 
art (individuated art mostly). The function of this complex is to make the individual 
aesthetically articulate. It is tied up with mass education on the one hand and the 
factory system on the other (mass production of individuated art work, e.g., phono- 
graph disks and radio sets). 

Sports and Athletics. Integrated with complex 3. Both sports and athletics are highly 
organized. Their manifest function is to satisfy the need for play. They also supply 
some of the ritual needs in western civilization. There are instances where the sport 
and athletic ritualism are able to displace some of the primitive ritualism such as 
head hunting among the Bontoc Igorot. 


16. 


A characteristic tendency in both complexes 15 and 16 is their commercial'za- 
tion; one may say that all recreational activities now tend to become com- 
mercialized. 

We are not concerned here with the history and development of human 
skill but only with the results of accretions of human achievement both in 
scientific technologies and in organization of functions. And yet one cannot 
fail to observe the fact that since the Industrial Revolution great events have 
crowded the life of the Western World, and that the cumulative effect of in- 
ventions affected in a large degree the behavior and the outlook not only of 
the people of that world but of many others living thousands of miles away 
from Europe and America. The capacity for cooperation is becoming greater 
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as the spheres of activity become wider. In this the capacity for closer inter- 
course is aided by modern inventions and the discovery of new resources and 
processes. The tendency of the total pattern is to spill over from locality to 
locality, affecting the whole world. “A local body of people cannot have the 
full advantage of induStrial progress unless they share it with wider bodies of 
people” says MacGregor," adding that “the transitions and changes which in- 
ventions create . . . cause a necessary fusion of industrial and social evolu- 
tion.”’” 

It is this tendency of the western civilization to widen its spheres of ac- 
tivity that must be fully appreciated by anthropologists who are best qualified 
of all professions to judge which parts of the total pattern may also serve the 
well-being of other cultures without necessarily disorganizing them. The need 
for this appreciation was pointed out by Mead" who also stressed the impor- 
tance of the choice to be made of only certain parts of the total pattern in our 
contacts with preliterate peoples if their cultures and the personalities they 
produce are not to suffer by the impact made by our civilization. As an ex- 
ample of choice in the case of Polynesian culture, Mead suggested that there 
are various ways to educate a native. 


“He can be taught . . . how to use European tools which are adapted to his native 
economy. He can be sent to medical school or he can be taught the political and eco- 
nomic structure of the world and the place of his society in it.”™ 


In order to make such a choice for the gradual processes of acculturation 
an anthropologist should be fully acquainted with every part of his own cul- 
ture. It is with this end in view that a thorough study of the whole western 
pattern is recommended. 

Although the majority of the complexes in the total pattern are scientific 
and technologic, there is no doubt that western civilization could also be char- 
acterized in terms of social doctrines and mental habits. In fact some of the 
complexes, such as mass education, universal suffrage and more recently the 
social and economic equality of women, are all parts of the doctrine of democ- 
racy as are also the aesthetic and other features of it made accessible to the 
great mass of the population. Democracy is as much a state of mind as it isa 
system of government. It is moreover the recognition of and the respect for 
the rights of the individual supported by the collective responsibility of the 
people. 

It is more important, nevertheless, to know that in western civilization 
certain conditions exist which lead to the acquisition of these mental habits 
and the formulation of these social doctrines. Most of these conditions are the 


1 Macgregor, p. 28. 2 Tbid., p. 33. 13 Mead, 1943, pp. 193-197. 
4 Ibid. As for the British view of this problem see Stevenson, 1945. 
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outgrowth of the aggregations of our highly organized economy and its techno- 
logic complexes, for it cannot be denied that there is a greater and greater 
dependence on the mass of technologic devices whose accessibility even to 
the most impecunious is manifest within the daily routine of living. 


To summarize these conditions as parts of the total pattern we may con- 
sider: 


1. The habitual acceptance of and dependence on modern technology, a habituation 
which may be termed “Gadget Behavior.” This dependence is becoming greater from 
year to year, so much so that it seems to take for granted the almost automatic func- 
tioning of the complex machineries and other technologic devices. The satisfaction of 
many social needs (e.g., educational and aesthetic) is likewise delegated to the im- 
personalized systems indicated in Table I. The impersonality and efficiency of the 
factory system and the rest of the complexes in the whole pattern tend to increase, 
and the general tendency is to satisfy almost every human need from morning to 
night and from the cradle to the grave. The result is that man becomes so submerged 
and influenced by the ever-increasing flow of technologic advances, that his thinking, 
his actions and his entire outlook on life become colored and conditioned by it. 

It is this dependence on and the increasing habituation to our modern technology, 
and the delegation of primary group-satisfactions to the impersonalized institution 
and controls that set us apart from many other cultures. The factory system may 
serve here as an example. Many large corporations set up personnel departments 
whose function, besides the selection of employees, is to assist individuals in their 
solution of personal and domestic difficulties. The idea back of this is not any 
sympathetic desire on the part of the corporation to help the individual, but rather 
to iron out the difficulties because they might interfere with production. The motiva- 
tion therefore is institutional needs and not personal well-being. 


. The great heterogeneity of peoples and interests is only a concomitant of the above 
condition, as are also 


w 


. The ever-increasing mobility and transience coupled with anonymity and imperson- 
ality of behavior,'® and 


. The rapid changes of interest and the variety of nervous stimulation.” 


One migh* argue that in a modern metropolis, which is most representative 
of the total pattern of our western civilization, there should be a correspond- 
ence of rational and scientific thinking. That this is far from so has been 
demonstrated by the students of L. Lévy-Bruhl'’ who called this inconsistency 


15 An investigation is now being conducted by the Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
of the New York University to determine whether this idea of anonymity and impersonality still 
holds good. Some current opinion claims that there is a tendency among the inhabitants of large 
metropolitan areas to create primary group relationships. Until the results of this investigation can 
be gained, however, it is best to question the point. 

16 Park, pp. 557 et seq., has shown how the mobility and diversity of urban populations have 
produced these changes. 17 Lévy-Bruhl, 1923. 
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“pre-logical” thinking or “‘mystic participation.” One such is Pareto who, in 
his voluminous work Mind and Society, called this condition “residue,” using 
that concept without any reference to Durkheim’s and Lévy-Bruhl’s concepts. 
In spite of this very obvious shortcoming, however, Pareto was investigating 
a very real problem. 

Similar inconsistencies are also manifest in the coexistence of obsolescent 
doctrines and socially progressive ideas and institutions.'* Thus private mo- 
nopolies, trusts and cartels may be found to exist in a society which is also 
the recipient of the benefits of the Tennessee Valley Authority and the Social 
Security Act. 

The outstanding social, economic and ethical doctrines now commonplace 
may be cited: 


TABLE II 


Doctrine and Ethos 


1. The Madisonian philosophy of interest!® which states that in all great societies 
there exist a landed interest, a manufacturing interest, a transportation interest and a 
public official interest, plus others of lesser type, and that these interests divide people 
into classes in which their interests clash. 

2. The Jeffersonian philosophy of democracy which preaches full equality of all 
citizens before the law and embodies in itself political freedom of assembly, freedom of 
worship, freedom of the press, and educational opportunities granted to all people and 
transcending racial and credal lines. This philosophy is now a part of the politico- 
democratic and socio-democratic thought. Of late the preachment advocating freedom 
from want obviously belongs to an economic-democratic doctrine which also insists on 
@ national (governmental) responsibility for the employment of the greatest majority 
of the people and the desirability of a raised standard of living. Perhaps the best 
example of the acceptance of this philosophy by a non-western people and culture is 
contained in the Filipino Constitution, Article II, Section 1: “All sovereignty resides 
in the people and all governmental authority emanates from them.” 

3a. The philosophy of socialism based on the principle that individual freedom 
should be completely subordinated to the interests of community, with any deductions 
that may be correctly or incorrectly drawn from it, e.g., substitution of cooperative for 
competitive production, national ownership of land and capital, state distribution of 
products, free education and feeding of children, and the abolition of excessive benefits 
of inheritance. 

3b. Christian socialism which is an attempt to apply Christian precepts in ordinary 
life resulting in some approximation to the aims of socialism.?° 

4. The Marxian philosophy of communism which preaches a materialist basis of 


18 E.g., Herbert Hoover’s address delivered in Washington, D. C. on Sept. 29, 1924, opposing 
Senator La Follette’s proposal for the public ownership of public utilities. 

19 See Madison’s treatment of this in the Tenth number of the Federalist Papers. 

20 Some parts of the socialist doctrine are now functioning in countries whose governments are 
not avowedly socialistic, such as the United States, Sweden and others. 
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history, the recognition of basic human needs as interpreted by the dialectics of Karl 
Marx in his Das Kapital, and which specifically teaches a comradely cooperative econ- 
omy versus a capitalistic exploitation of human labor for the private and personal ends 
of a few at the expense of many. Communism may also be defined as “any theory or 
system of social organization involving common ownership of the agents of production, 
and some approach to equality in the distribution of the products of industry.’ Since 
communist methods are now a part of the governmental policies of some European 
states, they ought to be considered as a part of the total pattern of western civilization. 

5. The Judeo-Christian religion and ethics. Although this complex was first pro- 
mulgated and developed in the Near East, it gradually became the recognized body of 
ethics and religious practices in the Western World where its most extensive and inten- 
sive development took place, leading to a great variety of sects. It is this complex, too, 
that may be regarded as one of the original carriers of the economic and technologic 
complexes of the Western pattern. 


Ethically speaking, the sixteen complexes of Table I do not constitute a 
civilization. The ethics of a civilization are more or less implicit in the four or 
five complexes as given in Table II and are implemented by the totality of 
complexes contained in Table I. Pure science and technology are said to be 
without morals. The complexes in Table I may therefore be harnessed to the 
chariots of war or to the vehicles of peace depending upon the ethos of a 
people and of their leaders. In countries supposedly permeated by Judeo- 
Christian ethics, and in some countries guided by the socialist and communist 
doctrines, the aim is to make the sixteen complexes subservient to peace and 
the continued raising of the standards of living. For these complexes nos. 3, 4, 
12 and 13 are especially used as control devices. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although a description of the full pattern of our modern western civiliza- 
tion would require considerable indexing, its outstanding characteristics may 
be sketched in outline to obtain an overall view not only for the purposes of 
comparison with other cultures, but chiefly to enable anthropologists serving 
in the capacity of civil administrators of trusteeship and other territories to 
select from the total pattern only those complexes and traits which would fit 
into other cultures and become useful to them, rather than disorganizing both 
culture and personality. 

This outline consists of a twofold approach: The listing of (1) technologic 
and other activities which for convenience are grouped into sixteen complexes 
to be regarded as mainstays of the total pattern; (2) social doctrines and mental 


habits. 
New York UNIVERSITY 
New York City 


*1 Webster’s New International Dictionary, edition of 1932. 
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THE ROLE OF PUEBLO SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN THE 
DISSEMINATION OF CATHOLICISM 


By FLORENCE HAWLEY 


XCEPT for offering the proselytizing Spanish padres a line of posthumous 

congratulations for their cleverness in making use of scattered parallels 
between Catholic and Pueblo ritual, anthropologists have neglected the prob- 
lem of nominal acceptance of Catholicism by the eastern pueblos. The 
problem, although largely a matter of theoretical consideration of a past event, 
becomes the more interesting when we realize that the western pueblos, after 
a brief taste of Catholicism, rejected it forcefully, killed the priests, burned the 
missions, and even annihilated the village of Awatobi when its inhabitants 
showed a tendency to accept the acculturation so ardently proffered. The his- 
torical explanation of close association between Pueblos and Spaniards in the 
Rio Grande area unquestionably would have been an important aid in dis- 
semination of the new faith, but unless some part of that religion actually was 
acceptable to the proselytes they would not have retained it after the outside 
compulsion was removed. Today these people continue their native religious 
practices but likewise remain loyal Catholics (by their own word) and see no 
real differences between their re-tailored interpretation of the Church and that 
of Anglo- and Spanish-American Catholics. Today some pueblos are openly 
and scornfully resentful of any Protestant missionaries attempting native con- 
versions. Why did the eastern pueblo people take into their culture enough of 
the religion of their conquerors so that they were called—and called themselves 
—Catholic, at the same time that the western pueblos completely rejected 
the Padres? A brief comparison of the basic pattern of social organization of 
the isolated and strongly Catholic Spanish American villages in New Mexico 
(close cultural descendants of the Spanish Colonials), of the Rio Grande 
pueblos, and of the Hopis, the westernmost of all the pueblo groups, suggests 
more than the coincidence of spatial distribution and degree of contact as 
explanation. 

Malinowski has pointed out that Christianity, based on the Father- 
concept, ‘‘the dogma of God the Father and God the Son, the sacrifice of the 
only Son, the filial love of man to his maker’ presumes a patrilineally based 
society for its followers. “The whole Christian morality, however, is strongly 
associated with the institution of a patrilineal and patriarchal family, with the 
father as progenitor and master of the household.’” This is especially true of 
Catholicism and the cultures which grew up around the concepts and customs 
of the Church during the Middle Ages. The culture of the Spaniards who came 
first to conquer and later to settle the Southwest was strongly Catholic in 


! Malinowski, 1927, p. 56. 2 Ibid., p. 57. 
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belief and customs; even today the Spanish Americans of the anachronistic 
mountain villages of New Mexico orient their annual community calendar as 
well as their personal crisis rites around the Church. The Spanish culture was, 
and that of their Spanish American descendants remains, strongly patrilineal. 
Senter® has diagrammed the direction of flow of power and authority in this 
system from God the Father to God the Son and to the patron saints, then to 
the Pope and the Priests, who are symbolically addressed as ‘‘Father,’”’ and 
then to the heads of families (Fig. I). The father of the typical family in a 
Spanish American community controls all the finances of the family (including 
any money the children may earn), decrees what the various members of the 
family are to do or to avoid doing, chooses or forbids associates, and carries 
the burden of perpetuating the official and accepted mores of his culture. Con- 
sequently, although the children may be fond of him, they usually remain 
somewhat in awe of him. In the earthly family, as in the Heavenly Family, 
the father is the undisputed head. The mother, as in the Heavenly Family, 
likewise carries power, but it is her special province to know the deviations 
which arise within certain mores of the local culture at a given time and to 
judge their relative permissibility. She advises her children on their participa- 
tion in such deviations and carefully keeps such matters from observation of 
the father, unless some crisis requiring his action arises. 

The smaller Spanish American villages lack formal political organization, 
but in the past (and to some extent in the present) the people of each deferred 
to the most powerful of the family heads as the patron, a person whose wealth 
usually carried him into some contact with the outside world and who, conse- 
quently, could advise the people on matters even beyond the realms of the 
village. The people expected his patronage and protection, just as he expected 
their loyalty and labor. He was as a father to them in function and usually 
was related to the majority of the people of his village through blood or through 
the ceremonial relationship of godparenthood. His parallel in the heavenly 
hierarchy was the patron saint of the villages, whose day became the occasion 
of the principal village fiesta and whose aid in persuading the deity to grant 
health, prosperity, and personal favors customarily was sought by the villagers. 

The Christian concept of good and evil is largely positivistic, certain acts 
being delineated as sinful and consequently punishable for Catholics and 
Protestants alike. But in this Spanish American folk culture, where propin- 
quity and lack of outside interests make the move of anyone the concern of 
everyone, public opinion functions as a sanction even stronger in everyday 
life than the approval of the Catholic church. And since the opinion of the 
villagers concerning one’s actions must depend upon their knowledge of those 
actions, it follows that the positivistic concept of an act being good or bad in 


* Senter, n.d. Also, 1945, pp. 31-47. 
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itself is considerably modified toward the more relativistic concept of an act 
being good or bad as it chances to be known and evaluated by the neighbors. 
Although their opinion is, in the main, based on the Church, in a frontier folk 
community such opinion is likewise, to a large extent, the result of experiences 
in expediency and the good of the community as effected by the individual. 
To most people the pangs of conscience are much less tormenting than the 
gossip, jibes, and even avoidance of disapproving fellow-villagers. In practice, 
right and wrong then become more a problem of the group-conscience than 
of the individual conscience, more a matter of obviously flouting native custom 
than of flouting Church precepts, although, as previously stated, most of the 
customs of this culture are heavily permeated with 15th and 16th century 
Catholicism. 

The Spanish Americans do not believe in punishment of small children 
because they feel that the little ones cannot distinguish between right and 
wrong. But after an individual has grown to youth, his punishments, although 
rare, may be almost brutal. Punishments for transgression of cultural mores 
are meted out by the father just as penance is meted out by the village priest 
and final judgment is expected from the Heavenly Father for transgression of 
Church precepts. 

To the Spanish American villager, Protestant as well as Catholic, life is 
based upon a background of Medieval Christianity, in which Holy Water 
may be used for disinfecting rooms or for a cure in disease and equally for 
an aid in exorcising the devils who guard buried treasure. Charms, herbs, 
witches, and prayers all mingle in concepts of health, personal fortune, and 
good or evil. Such ideas were even more important to the Colonists than to 
their descendants today. 

In the eastern pueblos, those most subject to Catholic proselytism and to 
Spanish acculturation, the social system varies group by group and even 
pueblo by pueblo. Nevertheless, certain generalized characteristics can be seen 
to run throughout the Rio Grande. The father of the family is head of the 
family. Matrilineal clans, where they exist at all, do not carry major functions. 
Moieties tend to be endogamous, but a woman from the opposite moiety may 
join her husband’s moiety at marriage. Religious societies are joined upon 
decision of the individual, although he may be pressed toward that decision 
by dreams, parents, friends, etc. 

Both parents are responsible for training and punishment of a child. The 
family is expected to deal with wrongs committed by any of its members, 
young or old, provided that those wrongs do not affect the community. As 
long as an act is only of personal or of family importance, it is of no special 
concern to the pueblo. Good, broadly, is that which furthers the group; bad 


* Scholes, 1935, pp. 195-242. 
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is that which injures the group. Further, a person is good who is a hard worker, 
amiable, generous, and loyal, qualities of value to his family and his pueblo. 
A person is bad if he is lazy, stingy, or ill-tempered and if he does not co- 
operate with the group in religious practices designed for its welfare. To pre- 
serve group uniformity, as well as to encourage the good qualities and to dis- 
courage the bad within individuals, gossip and laughter are forceful sanctions 
in ever constant usage. If a woman’s dress is not cut—to the inch—like those 
of her neighbors, or if a man is thought to associate too much with the whites, 
« wave of gossip will move through the extended family and sometimes out- 
side to the other families. But if someone commits a crime which is thought to 
endanger the pueblo from within or without, it is the governor or the war 
captains who are expected to punish the culprit by confinement within a circle, 
beating with a whip, or even “‘accidental” death while on a hunt. 
In the native eastern pueblo system, the religious leader, a chief priest or 
cacique, holds a position close to dictatorship. It seems probable, from our 
meager data today, that a war chief formerly carried almost equal power, 
although his functions were more specialized. The cacique not only arranges 
dates for religious ceremonies but also the dates for cleaning ditches, for plant- 
ing, and for the harvest. Among the Keresans he appoints the secular officers 
although, in certain pueblos, after consultation with the heads of specific re- 
ligious societies or from the ranks of designated societies, but in either case his 
dominance of, or at least approval of, such officers is understood.’ Thus, in 
governing the people in such secular projects as those in which outsiders are 
concerned or in keeping peace and secrecy within the pueblo, the governor is 
exerting power derived from the cacique who, through tradition, carries the 
power held by all caciques since the gods taught the priests their secrets in 
the underworld. The cacique holds his place for life and his position is much 
like that of the father of a family, although his support of the people is pre- 
ponderantly spiritual and philosophical rather than material, except where 
such material matters as farming are dependent upon religion. Ceremonies are 
carried on chiefly by the male members of the curing societies, which likewise 
must carry the political duties mentioned above. Except where clanship enters 
the religious picture (and this is not a strong trait even among the eastern 
Keresans), patrilineity, as indicated in the diagram (Fig. I) is the major 
scheme. Among the Tewas this pattern is modified in detail by the increased 
importance of patrilineal moieties, each of which controls the pueblo in religion 
and in government for one half of each year. Societies, of less power than 
among the Keresans, function in weather control as well as in cures and, to 
some extent, in politics. With clanship, where existent at all, almost entirely 
lacking in function, the concept of father-importance is even more developed 


5 Hawley, 1937, pp. 504-522. 6 Parsons, 1929. 
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than among the Keresans. Except in this, the mores of the two groups are 
generally similar. 

In the eastern pueblos children are whipped by parents and, sometimes, 
by the governor, who may even come to the schoolhouse, whip of office in 
hand,’ and lecture the children on the precepts which they must follow. These 
experiences and the old stories of capital punishment (by the native govern- 
ment) of adults who did not follow pueblo rule and custom produce something 
of personal conscience in an individual. Still, the feeling that conformity to 
village custom, whether in large matters or small, is the principal criterion of 
right and wrong can lead only toward a type of group-conscience reinforced 
by the sanctions of gossip, laughter, and avoidance, as already observed in 
the Spanish American villages. Eastern pueblo relativism is even more de- 
veloped than that of the Spanish villages because the influence of the positivis- 
tic Catholic church is stronger in the villages than it ever has been in the 
pueblos. But these pueblo people, accustomed to the generalized supremacy 
of the father in concepts pertaining to the family, the secular government, the 
religious societies, and the caciqueship, find it easy enough to picture the 
visiting priest in the village church as a padre (father), who is directed by a 
vaguely conceived Pope, a higher father, who receives his dictates from God, 
the highest Father. Christ and the saints usually are put upon a single lower 
level and sometimes receive prayer-sticks when such sticks are put out for 
the native katcina-spirits at the time of native village ceremonies. The prayers 
represented by these prayer-sticks and the laying out of altar paraphernalia, 
the dances, etc., are not, in distinction from the prayers of most Christians, 
for personal good. They are for the general welfare of the group in provision 
of food (gained through animal propagation, rainfall for crops, etc.), health, 
and fertility. On the other hand, the prayers which the pueblo people hear 
the priest make in church are likewise generalized for the good of the people. 
From the history of our own culture we know that the Protestants broke away 
from the Catholics because they desired more individualism than that custom- 
ary in the Catholic church; the Catholic system is appreciably closer to the 
basic system of authority and group welfare behind the religion of the patri- 
lineal pueblos than Protestantism could be or than the proselytizing priests 
ever could have realized without more knowledge of pueblo religion and 
organization than was permitted them. Nevertheless, these similarities as well 
as such similarities in ritual practice as making images of the saints (as of 
katcinas) and of using an altar and paraphernalia, when carefully pointed out 
by the priests, made the cult of the invaders seem similar enough to that long 


7 The governor inherits his whip of office as he does the cane or canes of office. At Zia pueblo 
he visits the day school twice a year to talk to the children. 
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carried by the eastern pueblos so that they came to profess Catholicism as a 
part of their native system even after outside pressure was removed. 

In contrast to the systems of organization noted in Rio Grande pueblos, 
western pueblos have oriented their social organization more on the matri- 
lineal than on the patrilineal basis. The outstanding example of this is the sys- 
tem of the most western pueblos, the Hopis of northern Arizona, where the 
matrilineal clan and its priestly leader are the basis not only of native religious 
practices but likewise of governmental control in each village. As Titiev® 
points out, this governmental system is decentralized. The heads of the various 
clans make up the directive body, and although the political functions which 
concern the entire pueblo are in the hands of but two clan heads, the Village 
Chief and the War Chief, other duties, especially ceremonial, are carried by the 
other clan leaders. The very decentralization of the government presupposes 
cooperation of the people for the good of the village unit, an end which is 
stressed in the childhood training gained from one’s own family as well as from 
the outside village group. Resistance to cooperation, like deviation from the 
standardized pattern of personal behavior, may or may not be punished by the 
War Chief but certainly will result in condemnation by the other villagers 
through speech and through avoidance, either of which produces acute distress 
among a people isolated and closely integrated. Conscience is based upon 
knowledge of group reactions and sanctions, first within the extended family of 
the mother,® then of the father, then of the clan of each, and finally of the 
village. In a matrilineal system, the mother’s brother usually carries some of 
the duties expected of a father to his child in patrilineal societies, and at Hopi 
it is the mother’s brother rather than the father who is responsible for drastic 
punishment after some considerable breach of discipline. 

A tendency toward separations and remarriages may make changes in the 
male members of a child’s family but he always remains with his mother and 
her people in the house which she owns and into which her hustand moves."® 
A child’s sense of stability, therefore, comes principally through the mother 
and her relatives. Although clan leaders, who conduct the religious and the 
political affairs of the village, are men, they acquire their position through 
their maternal lineage. This far-reaching emphasis on matrilineity, combined 
with the lack of centralization of the governmental system and equal lack of 
emphasis on the individual as such, would provide a difficult field into which 
the seeds of Catholicism might be planted. Kardiner™ had pointed out the 


® Titiev, 1944. 
* Although the individual belongs to his maternal family and clan, he is known as a child of 
his father’s family and clan. Both relationships entail duties and personal contacts within which 
approval or disapproval is openly manifest. 3© Thompson and Joseph, 1944. 
" Kardiner, 1945, p. 111. 
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HAWLE’ 
fact that the religious system within a culture is a replica of the system of 
parental authority toward a child in the same culture, and Malinowski® — 
has described the difficulties experienced by missionaries attempting 
to explain patrilineal Christianity to the strongly matrilineal Trobriand 
Islanders of the South Pacific. Although the Hopi are not quite as 19. 
strongly biased in their social organization, any attempt at proselytism would 
have had to meet the double barrier of fear and resentment toward outsiders 


whose conquest of the Rio Grande was known, plus the lack of sympathy ofa “a 
matrilineally oriented society toward a concept founded on patrilineity. ae 

The distance between the Hopi villages and the center of Spanish power 19 
was a potent factor in these natives being able to resist even lip service to the ae 


new religion. But the fact that, since its period of original introduction in the 
Southwest, Catholicism has been retained by the preponderantly patrilineal 
Rio Grande villages, but has been rejected consistently by most of the Hopis 
since Spanish domination ceased to be a problem, strongly suggests that dif- 
ferences in internal pattern of organization of the two groups were basic 
to their differences in reaction toward Catholicism today. The pattern of 
thought regarding right and wrong in both eastern and western pueblos pre- 
disposed them toward easier acceptance of Catholicism than of Protestantism 
in type of conscience developed, and Catholic pageantry would appeal to both; 
but only the eastern pueblo people would feel at home under father-domination. 
We return again to the anthropological truism that traits, to be borrowed, 
must fit into the pattern held by the borrowing culture, but that, as White 
points out in describing the Catholicism of Santa Ana pueblo," the borrowed 
trait may be so changed by the borrowers that its original owners find dif- 
ficulty in recognizing it. 
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NOTES ON THE TREPANATION OF PREHISTORIC CRANIA 
By JOHN LOVELL LOUGHBOROUGH 


Time, which antiquates antiquities, and hath an art to make dust of all things, hath 
yet spared these minor monuments. In vain we hope to be known by open and visible 
conservatories, when to be unknown was the means of their continuation, and obscurity 
their protection.—Sir Thomas Browne 


N THE basis of known collections from neolithic sites in Europe (princi- 

pally France) and a number of specimens from Peru, New Caledonia, and 
the Loyalty Islands, Boas' asserts that trephining’ is widespread. A relatively 
thorough research discloses, however, that the literature on this undoubtedly 
ancient practice is in inverse proportion to the occurrence. This unfortunate 
paucity of references and detailed information offers considerable difficulty to 
an adequate analysis of trepanation. Nevertheless, if we bear the limitations 
carefully in mind, some interesting observations come to light. 

The purpose of this thesis is to touch upon the high-lights of the practice 
of trepanation, as authoritatively reported, and to develop a critique of certain 
hypotheses that have been proposed. 

Assertedly trepanned prehistoric skulls have been reported by Childe? to 
have occurred in the sepulchral cave of Case da Maura, Portugal; Bohemia; 
Switzerland; Wurtemburg, and southern France (dolmen sites in the Ceven- 
nian region). In each of these cases Childe mentions in passing that a consider- 
able brachycephalic element seems to have existed in the population among 
which these trepanned crania were found. 

MacCurdy* mentions the discovery by the Yale Peruvian Expedition 
(1914-15) of a series of human crania northwest of Cuzco numbering 298 speci- 
mens (fragments included) of which 46, or 15 per cent, had undergone at least 
one trepanning operation. A number of these also are definitely brachycephalic. 

E. G. Squier is also reported by MacCurdy to have obtained a trepanned 
human skull near Cuzco® and to have submitted it to Broca for examination.‘ 
Squier’s find appears to antedate all other such finds among the Inca sites. 


1 Boas, 1938, p. 271. 

2 The word trephining is not strictly correct when used in connection with prehistoric or an- 
cient crania. It refers to modern surgical method. Anachronism may be avoided by using the more 
general term érepanning. (Cf. Webster and Oxford Dictionaries.) 

3 Childe, 1925, pp. 119, 170, 186, 246, 278; 1929, p. 171. 

* MacCurdy, 1924, Vol. II, p. 163. 5 Tbid., p. 168. 

® Apparently Broca failed to appreciate this example of pre-Columbian trepanning since he 
fails to mention it in his discussion of a series of crania found in France some time later. (Cf. 
Broca, 1872, pp. 182 et seq.) It should be remembered, of course, that Squier did not actually find 
this asserted Inca specimen in situ. It was given to him by a resident. MacCurdy, of. cit., p. 165. 
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Among others commenting on these trepanned skulls in general are: de 
Baye,’ de Mortillet,* Cartailhac,? Manouvrier,'® and Keith" who merely makes 
4 passing remark as to the probable antiquity of the French finds, although 
he further elaborates on the identification of true trepanation, a point the 
present thesis will dwell upon directly. 

In summarizing the geographical location of trepanned ancient human 
crania we observe the following: Peru (Cuzco-Inca); New Caledonia; Loyalty 
Islands; Portugal; France; Bohemia; Switzerland, and Wurtemburg. Appar- 
ently none has as yet been reported from Africa, Asia, Australia, North 
America, Central America (i.e., Aztec-Maya), or northern or north-eastern 
Europe. There seems to be no record of any for England.” 

The locations of these finds seem to follow no definite pattern, and the 
marked presence of brachycephalic may have only theoretical significance in 
cautioning against attributing too great an antiquity to the crania already 
found. Another and perhaps more important observation is the lack of correla- 
tion between the occurrence of trepanation and type of civilization. 

While there seems to be abundant evidence that neolithic man practised 
surgery with considerable skill, there appear to be certain precautions neces- 
sary before developing rash theories either as to the operation of trepanning 
itself or to its widespread occurrence through later times. As Keith well asks, 

Has each people discovered the practice for itself, or—as seems to me more probable 
—was it not evolved so long ago that it has permeated the whole stock of modern man? 


It is possible to suggest that mere trepanning, as such, by no means implies 
either an advanced or a primitive culture inasmuch as it occurs in both back- 
ward cultures (e.g., New Ireland and Loyalty Islands) and advanced cultures 
(e.g., Cuzco Inca, and, by inference, Tiahuanaco II). On the other hand, tre- 
panning does mot appear in such low culture areas as Australia, nor in such 
advanced culture areas as Egypt, Aztec or Maya. The distribution of trep- 
anation is therefore something of a paradox, both as to time and space, and 
it would seem wiser to withhold sweeping theories as to the origin, diffusion, 
or antiquity of trepanning until time itself yields further finds in other areas 
of the world, thus lending us a more reliable sample. 

As for the occurrence of the few finds we now possess, the persistence of 
brachycephaly in the native populations (i.e., populations of brachycephalic 
crania found in association with brachycephalic trepanned crania) is note- 
worthy, and it is very probable that refined and detailed statistical measure- 


7 de Baye, 1884, pp. 87 ff. 8 de Mortillet, 1921, pp. omnes. 

® Cartailhac, 1889. 10 Manouvrier. Cited in Martin, 1914, p. 63. 

" Keith, 1920, pp. 20, 21. 

12 Three examples are reported by Parry, 1914. These are said to be disputed, however. 
(Cf. idem.) 8 Keith, op. cit., p. 21. 
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ment of the correlation between cephalic indices of trepanned skulls and their 
presumably parent population might prove enlightening.“ 

The probable antiquity of trepanning is matched only by the boldness with 
which it must certainly have been originally undertaken. The first attempts 
could scarcely have rested on a foundation of cranial anatomy, yet those who 
placed their dead in sepultures, we may suppose, had some familiarity with 
the human skull. 

The original cases may have been per saltum innovations, and may have 
come about following accidents to the skulls of warriors or hunters, for ex- 
ample. This, at least, seems to be the view of Prunieres,’* who supposed that 
once a depressed fracture had been successfully relieved, a similar operation 
very probably was tried on those suffering from delirium or convulsions which, 
though not due to violence, nevertheless were accompanied by symptoms like 
those frequently resulting from depressed fractures of the calvarial vault." 

In the opinion of Broca,'’ however, such a view as that to which Prunieres 
is disposed argues only one thing, viz., a physiological-medical knowledge far 
beyond the achievements of neolithic men.'* On the contrary, Broca is in- 
clined to the position that the neolithic practitioner was inspired by mysti- 


4 Although I do not see how it could be done immediately without many more samples, exact 
and professional descriptions of the sites, and, of course, precise cranial measurement. One trouble- 
some obstacle is this business of setting off the arbitrary demarcations of dolicho-, meso-, and 
brachycephalic crania, respectively, in percentages of under 75, between 75 and 80, and 80 o 
over, in the face of around 79 being the average for mankind. (Cf. Kroeber, 1923, p. 37, footnote; 
and Dixon, 1923, p. 10.) As Dixon himself asks, “ . . . is there any reason for believing that these 
(‘dolichocephalic’) crania are actually long, for example, and that their indices do not in the 
majority of cases lie so close to the arbitrary dividing line between Dolichocephalic and Meso- 
cephalic that the crania are more truly to be thought of as members of a group which is actually 
between these divisions and having no necessary relation to either?” (Jbid., p. 20). Dixon then goes 
on to answer himself in the affirmative. I am convinced that, although this is becoming standard 
practice, it is a gross statistical error. It may be asked, Is nothing lost by grouping? Grouping, in 
effect, replaces the actual by fictitious data placed arbitrarily at the central values of the groups, 
and it is obvious that the loss of information caused by coarse grouping may be very misleading. 
R. A. Fisher insists that it may be shown mathematically that the loss of such information due to 
grouping is less than one per cent, provided the group interval does not exceed one-quarter of the 
standard deviation (Cf. Fisher, 1941, p. 48; also, Loughborough, 1940). And, of all things, in which 
group is a skull whose index is exactly 75, or exactly 80? By a rigorous interpretation of Dixon’s 
definition of the step-intervals, these two measurements can have no classification at all! 

8 Cited by MacCurdy, supra cit., p. 167. 

16 Which, if correctly reported, is an extraordinary inadvertence. Depressed fractures are by 
no means necessarily accompanied by delirium or convulsions, although they may be. To use the 
word “frequently” begs the question and is a fallacious assumption, unless defined. 

17 Broca, supra cit., pp. 182 ff. 

18 The term “Neolithic” is open to serious question. As Christopher Dawson points out, 
“What we term the neolithic age in Europe was really the first stage in the diffusion of the higher 
metal-using culture of the Near East.... There was no uniform European culture, but only 
diverse streams of colonisation and cultural influence . . . ” Dawson, 1934, pp. 50, 51. 
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cism'® rather than by observation. Two of Broca’s reasons for this theory are 
as follows: 


. He discounted ail classifications of ante-mortem fractures in the series of crania he 
studied 

. He insisted that the persistent integrity of the frontal bone was too improbable to 
allow for surgical remedy of cranial injuries, delirium, convulsion, or true fractures, 
or comminuted wounds to the periosteum. 


Broca attempted to account for exceptions by disregarding them, or else 
by holding that all signs of the fracture could be removed by trepanning, so 
that it would be impossible to be certain whether a given cranium had been 
trepanned following and because of trauma. 

This is, I maintain, specious reasoning, if not utterly groundless. For 
the trepanation of skulls, post-mortem (of which we have a number of in- 
stances), are in many cases distinguishable; and the widespread occurrence 
of trepanning is “too improbable” a concomitant of uniform post-mortem 
operation for the simple reason that trepanation after death would afford a 
relative medical skill, sufficient to permit before-death operation. 

Keith” takes a somewhat neutral stand and accepts both probabilities, 
viz., that trepanning originally developed out of superstitious as well as trau- 
matic cases.” 

Two points lend support to Broca’s argument, however. The first is in the 
dolmen of the Cevennian region. Here the majority of the corpses had been 
inhumed, although about 25 per cent had been cremated also.* Moreover, it 
was shown with strong evidence by Cartailhac that many of these Cevennian 
corpses had been subjected to post-mortem trepanning to provide magical 
amulets!** The second point which we might well consider is the fact that ar- 
rests in the ossifying process of the cranium may result in deficiencies or gaps 
in the cranial structure, or to fissures which can easily be mistaken for frac- 
tures.”® 

Cranial fractures in general, the anatomists tell us, may be divided into 
those of the calvarial vault and those of the cranial base. The former are 
usually produced by direct violence, and whereas this portion of the skull varies 
in thickness and strength in different individuals, it is, as a rule, sufficiently 
strong to resist considerable violence without fracturing. In other words, it 


9 Perhaps the word superstition would be more appropriate. 

20 Which perhaps explains his failure to mention the Inca skull which had been submitted to 
him by Squier. (Cf. Broca, 1872, footnote 6.) Unfortunately, we are not told whether this Inca 
find was believed trepanned following fracture, or before or after the death of the individual. 


1 Op. cit., p. 22. 
# A stand which, it seems to me, is overly cautious if not sterile. 
* Childe, Op. cit., p. 278. * Cartailhac, Op. cit. 


* Gray, 1897, p. 224. (Cf. also Turner, 1886.) 
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possesses a remarkable modulus of elasticity. Several reasons account for 
this: rounded shape of the cranial structure; presence of a number of sec- 
ondary elastic arches; the fact that it comprises a number of bones united 
by sutural ligament; the presence of arches or ridges both on the inside and 
on the outside of the skull; and the mobility of the head upon the spine. 

The plasticity of the bones of the skull of a child is especially marked, and 
this, together with the relatively wide separation of the individual bones, and 
the presence between these bones of softer structures, renders cranial fractures 
uncommon among infants and young children Accompanying this fact, we 
observe that no trepanned infant skulls have been reported found. 

Gray” teaches that fractures of the vault generally involve the whole 
thickness of the bone, alihough sometimes one table may be fractured without any 
injury necessarily resulting in the other. Thus, the outer table, or convex surface 
of the arch, may be splintered and driven into the diploé, or in the frontal or 
mastoid cells, without any injury to the internal table (concave surface). 
Again, it is possible that the internal table may be fractured and portions of it 
depressed inward, without any fracture of the outer table. Cases of fracture 
with elevation of portions of the bone are uncommon and are produced only 
by direct action or wound.?’ 

In comminuted fractures, a portion of the skull is broken into several 
pieces, and lines of fracture radiate from the center of percussion, and if de- 
pressed, a fissure c rcumscribes the radiating line, enclosing a portion of the 
skull.?8 (When such an injured area is circular, the wound is sometimes termed 
a “pond” fracture, and would in all probability have been caused by a round 
instrument; if elliptical, the wound is termed a “gutter” fracture and owes its 
shape to the instrument which had produced it.)** 

Fractures of the base are most frequently caused by the extension of a 
fissure from the vault, although they may sometimes be caused by direct 
violence to the base itself. 


The most common place for a fracture of the base to occur is through the middle fossa, 
and here the fissure usually takes a fairly definite course. Starting from the point struck, 
which is generally somewhere in the neighborhood of the parietal eminence, (italics mine— 
J .L.L.), it runs down through the parietal and squamous portion of the temporal bone 
and across the petrous portion of this bone, frequently traversing and implicating the 
internal auditory meatus, to the middle of the lacerated foramen. From this it may pass 
across the body of the sphenoid, through the pituitary fossa to the middle lacerated 
foramen of the other side, and may indeed travel round the whole cranium, so as to 
completely separate the anterior from the posterior part.*° 


As MacCurdy alertly observes* the majority of both sexes among barbaric 


6 Ibid. 27 [bid. 28 Thid. 
29 Ibid. % Tbid., p. 225. 31 Tbid., p. 163 f. 
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as well as civilized peoples are, so far as we know, right-handed. Jt follows, then, 
that in combat® the left side of the head is exposed to greater danger than the right. 
Now, the great majority of these reported trepanations were located in the 
neighborhood of the left parietal with many in the right occipital. Therefore 
the association of trepanation with parietal and basal fractures is clearly 
significant. 

That both wounds and trepanations occur in the same areas of the skull 
is too great a correlation to be considered mere fortuity. Nor does mere trep- 
anation for superstitious reasons prove too plausible, although there un- 
doubtedly are some true instances. For, in order to accept this argument of 
Broca, irrespective of the fact that there may be no direct proof of fracture 
having occurred prior to trepanation because of the trepanning itself, we 
should be compelled to answer this question with proof: 


What is the probability that these practitioners would, throughout these thousands of 
years, have performed trepanation for the single purpose of indulging a superstitious 
belief, and yet, being in widely distributed geographical areas, persist in operating on 
the relatively same sections of the human skull? And, secondly, what proof could there 
be in the absence of any evidence of trait diffusion? 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The geographical areas in which trepanation is found to have occurred 
are widely scattered from each other. 

2. There is no evidence of the diffusion of trepanning between these geo- 
graphical areas; therefore we must accept it, if tentatively, as independent 
invention; and we may also hold its alleged antiquity as suspect except in 
proven neolithic cases. 

3. Trepanning occurs and fails to occur in both advanced and backward 
cultures. 

4. The topographical areas of the extant skulls subjected to trepanation, 
which by no means in all cases involved removal of sections of both tables, 
diploé, or periosteum, were on the left side and right rear—natural targets for 
a right-handed foe. 

5. No identifiable female or infant skulls have been reported found with 
evidence of trepanning.™ 

6. Ante-mortem trepanation may be logically and justifiably inferred from 
known post-mortem trepanation. 

7. With but few exceptions, chance had nothing to do with the common 


32 T.e., hand-to-hand combat. 
33 Manouvrier observed that three female skulls were marked by similar mutilations in each 
case of which the cicatrice is T-shaped (MacCurdy, supra cit., p. 166). This, however is not true 
trepanning. The scars are apparently the result of lesions of the scalp made during life, and deep 
enough to affect the periosteum. Furthermore, without good delineation of the musculature, de- 
termination of the sex of these skulls must have been extremely difficult. 
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locations of fractures of the type most likely received in combat and trepan- 
ning. 

8. The remarkable theories of both Pruieres and Broca must be carefully 
modified. 

9. The persistence of brachycephalic skulls in association with trepanned 
skulls, also brachycephalic, suggests statistical research. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 
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The Celestial Bear Comes down to Earth: the Bear Sacrifice Ceremony of the Munsee- 
Mahican in Canada as related by Nekatcit. FRANK G. SPECK WITH JESSE MOsEs. 
(Reading Public Museum and Art Gallery, Scientific Publications, No. 7. xiv, 91 
pp., 4 pls., 9 text figs. Reading, Pa. 1945.) 


While some talk about ethnology, Frank Speck does it, and when not teaching he 
is writing up his notes. He publishes in a wide variety of media—mimeographed bulletins 
of state archeological societies, quarterlies, monograph series, and he brings out an 
occasional book from a university press. The Speck bibliography is an impressive pro- 


Dr. Frank Speck and informant Josiah Montour. 


duction record; I don’t know what number over several hundred the present work 


carries. During forty years of field work he has held to an original purpose . . . “to 
put upon record an original account of life’s meaning to the aborigines . . . ” (p. vii), 


a hope first dedicated to the Mahican of Hudson valley that expanded to cover half a 
continent. For Speck alone has saved from oblivion what little can be known of the 
ethnology of Algonquian and Siouan-speaking remnants the length of the eastern 
seaboard. And he has pursued their descendants to Indian Territory (Oklahoma) and 
to Ontario. 

Field trips to the Grand River have extended over three decades, in quest first of 
Nanticoke descendants, later Tuteli, but always the Delaware-Munsee of the Six 
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Nations Reserve. One less persistent would write off the Christianized families of 
Smoothtown on “Delaware Line” as having lost their native culture; it took enthusiasm 
and genuine love of humanity to get the Moses, Montour, and Peters families to col- 
laborate in this study; bringing to the task a working knowledge of Abenaki and 
Mohegan dialects, Speck could awaken dying speech patterns, latent customs, and 
ritual that was almost forgotten and known but to hearsay in the minds of Josiah 
Montour and Nick Peters (Nekatcit). 

Speck should write a book of prefaces. In this one he equates his philospohy of life 
with that of Nekatcit who also idealizes nature. Together they commit to paper the 
Bear Sacrifice Ceremony which, although it appears analogous to Iroquois White Dog 
Sacrifice and suggests certain vague circum-polar hook-ups, is wholly new in the litera- 
ture of the Eastern Woodlands. Fulfilling the dream of a woman, twelve appointed 
hunters drive a most obliging bear from its den across country to the Big House where 
it submits voluntarily to being sacrificed. 

The Introduction is a tribute to Nekatcit (“Tame Little Fellow’) wherein Speck 
explains how they collaborated (I know of no better picture of field conditions on the 
Six Nations Reserve); it introduces Josiah Montour, whom the reviewer observed dis- 
cussing Delaware bird names with Speck last autumn (See Photograph), and it speaks 
glowingly of Jesse Moses, the younger correspondent, who interpreted the older men 
to each other. Writing of Nick Peters and his moods, Speck quotes Jesse: 

‘He was not a smoker. But when he had come into the house, made the greetings and taken 
a seat, he would either suggest that we have a smoke, or ask for one. . . . We usually spent about 
ten minutes just sitting and smoking. . . . 

He explained this period of silence and smoking together as essential, for, said he, “See, 
our smoke has now filled the room; first it was in streaks and your smoke and my smoke moved 
about that way, but now it is all mixed up into one. That is like our minds and spirit too, when we 
must talk. We are now ready, for we will understand one another better.” (p. xiii.) 


What is Speck’s method? The ethnologist learns what he knows; he brings to the 
field comparative knowledge of related languages and ethnography on which he builds 
(this is vital); but since the culture has all but expired, he interests a literate member 
in tribal history, and they bring together, when feasible, for long conferences older in- 
formants who fertilize each other’s memories'; and with one of them the ethnologist 
works intensively. Short visits at frequent intervals allow interest to ferment between 
trips when the ethnologist corresponds with the literate informant. 

Considering the limited sources for study, the report under review demonstrates 
what kinds of cultural materials can be recovered by these methods. Section I, roughly 
a third, treats of the Munsee-Mahican Delawares residing among the Six Nations in 
Canada. In listing present members of the band, in explaining the line of “Royal” 
succession (in female line), and in deriving the ethnic composition of the Band (migra- 
tions), Speck (p. 7) says that his material must remain generalized until a census is 
taken and genealogies are worked out for the Band. For the present the dialect stands 
as a form of Munsee influenced by Mahican (p. 16), until texts are collected and 


1 The reviewer made unrehearsed recordings of one such session on Delaware bird names in 
November, 1945, a Sunday afternoon when Speck had gathered at the fire of Jesse Moses the four 
surviving carriers of Delaware culture on the Six Nations Reserve. 
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analysed from Munceytown, Ontario. Evidently pure Mahican has gone. Records for 
identifying the Bear Sacrifice Ceremony with the Munsee-Mahican derive from two 
published accounts of the Oklahoma ceremonies, a short one from Moraviantown, On- 
tario (Munsee), and the present version which Speck ascribes on historic and internal 
evidence to the ‘“‘Easterners.”’ The latter find their expression in the ceremonies as one 
moiety that sits apart from a western half of the tribe. 


“Here . . . isa patent illustration in the social evolution of an important tribe in the eastern 
woodlands, where we see one possessing moieties formed by the integration of two tribal bodies, or 
local groups, and not by a secondary process of segmentation within a larger tribal society.” 
(p. 24.) 


The Easterners were Mahicans (and Munsee), the westerners the Unami or Dela- 
ware proper. Each has a characteristic color, red or white, and the sexes segregate as 
with Iroquois. And we have similar division into tribal moieties, elder-brother nations 
and younger-brother nations, in the Iroquois Condolence Council. But besides these 
two main divisions, Speck finds traditions of other lineages in the Band. 

Section II, a larger third, comprises the description and analysis of the Bear Sacri- 
fice Ceremony itself. The details of the annual ceremonial cycle give perspective to the 
larger festival at midwinter. Speck likens the Big House to a sanctuary and compares 
it with the temples of the Powhatan bands and the residents of the Carolina Sound area, 
outlining its fate from Boston Creek toa stable near modern Caledonia. But Speck does 
not let this obscure the grand conception of its place in the cosmos, the symbolism of 
its furnishings (with diagram). He recovers the origin legend of the face images (omitted 
from table of contents), and describes movable ritual paraphernalia—masks, hide drum, 
“prayer sticks” (beaters), rattles, clappers, water drum, horn rattles, feather wands, 
even a splint broom which like bird-wing sweeper has ceremonial significance, and the 
leather bag in which these objects are stored. 

Participants in the ceremony derive, interestingly enough, from the “chief maker,” 
a matron who appoints the Band chief who is also a religious patriarch; after a second 
woman dreams the location of the sleeping bear, the chief summons twelve “captains” 
to bring it in. The last resemble the Iroquois “‘Keepers of the Faith.” Also there are 
recitors of visions (magical men) chosen by spirits, sweepers and doorkeepers, and, 
most important, cooks. 

But it is in the symbol of the Celestial Bear and its earthly counterpart that Speck 
finds meaning in the ceremony, the relation of the now to the eternal, and the analogy 
of earth and sky existences. 

“The sky bear [Ursa major] is eternal, the earth bears perish or are killed by men and return 
in spirit form to the realm above, whence they descended when born in their dens. And among them 
was one who, each year, was destined to become a vicarious sacrifice to attest the devotion of men 
to the creed of their ancestral priesthood. To them the analogy between the life and death of men 
and the existence of soul-spirits and the celestial bear was a manifest tenet in support of their belief 
in the continuity of all life and its indestructibility. And in performing the rites of the ceremony, 
which visually dramatized the analogy of earth and sky existences, they were fulfilling the designs 
of the Creator . . . ” (pp. 55-56). 


Thus Ursa Major and its earthly counterpart that had given rise to tales among 
northern mythmakers were dramatized into an elaborate festival by the Mahican of 
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Hudson River alone, although a rich literature on the bear was shared by Algonquian 
peoples between the St. Lawrence and the Carolinas. And, I might add, the belief that 
the diurnal rotation of the Great Dipper represents a cosmic bear hunt (p. 56) occurs 
also among the Seneca with whom the Munsee later lived. 

It seems important to emphasize for the present generation that the perspective 
for this heroic conception comes to Speck through the original language. And the texts, 
fragmentary as they are, were translated with the narrator, ‘section by section as the 
story progressed.” By such means, I presume, Speck acquired the detailed order of 
ceremonial procedure from the first to the tenth night (pp. 66-78). The tragedy is that 
this could not be verified by observation. But the ethnologist can, through knowing 
related Delaware and Iroquois rites, interpret and check the informant’s narrative 
with reasonable fidelity. 

Folklore concerning human associations with stars and bears, examples of song reci- 
tative attending dream revelations (since recorded by the reviewer for the Library of 
Congress), and notes on the authenticity of the famous ‘‘Walam Olum”’ (red-painted 
record sticks) form three appendices of materials left over from the presentation as 
broken fragments of other Delaware culture patterns. 

Viewed critically, the study reveals deep insight and bold conception. Its presenta- 
tion is organized both “historically” and analytically, but the structure needs chinking 
up here and there. We note a certain amount of repetition with contradiction. The 
incident of the destruction of the Big House center-post images crops up at least four 
times (pp. 15, 35, 42, 44); but the initials of the iconoclast who axed the center post 
and carried off the faces, the Mohawk Chief George H. M. Johnson? appear differently, 
and the fate of the sacred relics is left an open question; a late daughter, Evelyn John- 
son, deposited one such image with the Chiefswood Collection in the Royal Ontario 
Museum of Archaeology in Toronto. The section on traditional history of the Band has 
been rather loosely tied to places, to documentary history, or to other ethnological 
literature that is invoked in a series of footnotes, written at different times, which har- 
bor rather stimulating ideas that belong in the text. 

Specifically, with reference to the migration legend and places en route, isn’t Ala’ ping 
just Albany? Lackawana Flats refers to the modern steel center south of Buffalo, adja- 
cent to Lake Erie (not Ontario) (p. 10), and modern Dunnville (p. 11) lies north of the 
same lake. M. H. Deardorff writes that Forestville, N. Y., may be meant by piu’ kwi- 
mindjiy, ‘“Walnut-Tree Place.” And the story of the struggle there in the neighborhood 
of Cattaraugus between the Senecas and the Munsee (p. 11) has come to us independ- 
ently from Cornplanter Senecas. We have a number of variants of how old Chief Corn- 
planter drove all of the Munsees out of the Conewango and Cattaraugus watersheds. 

We note these ties with Iroquois ceremonialism that require further study and com- 
parison: False-faces, social dances shared and borrowed, and the Night Hawk Dance, 
a variant of the Eagle Dance. 

I suppose that Speck will go on producing original research papers. We now have 
from his pen three rather considerable monographs on Delaware ceremonialism. While 
he is inclined to leave synthesis to others, who else can deliver the definitive book on 


2 See Horatio Hale, Magazine of American History for February, 1885, pp. 132-142, esp. 
p. 134. 
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the Delaware nation? At least he should collect his papers from scattered publications, 
re-edit them, and let us have them within a single cover. 
N. FENTON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


TOWARDS AN IROQUOIS MATERIAL CULTURE 


The Iroquois: A Study in Cultural Evolution. Frank GOULDsSMITH SpEcK. (Cranbrook 
Institute of Science, Bull. No. 23. 94 pp., cover map, profusely illustrated. Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. 1945.) 


Iroquois Crafts. Carrie A. Lyrorp. (U.S. Indian Service. Indian Handcrafts Pam- 
phlets No. 6. 97 pp., 69 figs., 19 pls., line cuts, Map. Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 1945.) 


These two studies have ostensibly much in common. They purport to introduce the 
layman to Iroquois crafts in their cultural setting; being profusely illustrated, they com- 
bine visual means with printed text; they bring within reach of the citizen, student, ar- 
tist, and scholar a wide selection of specimens from important collections of Iroquoiana; 
of similar size, they are handsome publications; and they appeared within a few months 
of each other. Obviously, they fulfill a felt need. The basic question is: do they together 
satisfy the need of a technological study of Iroquois material culture? Have we in either 
a book on the people to which the teacher may send the undergraduate? Surely the 
Iroquois themselves, judging by the demands for copies seen in my possession, are 
attracted to them. 

But fundamentally the two pamphlets differ because the authors bring to the study 
widely divergent backgrounds. The first is the work of a distinguished anthropologist 
who knows the literature, has tramped the area, and has lived with the people; the 
second comes from a handcraft specialist who, having taught crafts to Indians has ap- 
plied the peculiar skills of a specialty to writing up the crafts of Ojibwa, Western Sioux, 
and now Iroquois. A woman who professes sewing and needlecraft can bring a unique 
viewpoint to the study of material culture. 

For the Hall of Ethnology of the Great Lakes in the museum of the Cranbrook In- 
stitute of Science, Dr. Frank G. Speck has written the story of the Iroquois and their 
cultural development to supplement the arrangement and labelling of exhibits. The 
specimens illustrated in this guide-book were selected by Dr. Robert T. Hatt, Director, 
who wrote the captions, which of themselves evidence a familiarity with sources and 
an appreciation of the fact that catalog numbers, dates, and names of collectors belong 
as much in a modern guide-book as in monographs, so that the nearly sixty clear-cut 
halftones complement the text. 

Speck, who regards the Iroquois as “an indigenous culture conceived and matured 
in the fertile environment of North America...” (p. 14), takes ecology rather than 
history as his guide. In disposing of their voluminous recorded history in a half dozen 
introductory pages, he analyzes some traditional compulsions of historians, which are 

more illuminating than the historians’ conventional treatment of the diplomatic and 
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military struggle for the continent. Rather is this intellectual history from the Jesuits 
and Parkman to the least anthropologist. “Thus the old, sombre picture of the Iroquois 
as ruthless barbarians is beginning to fade” (p. 14). 

Basing his assessment of the “Jroquoian Linguistic Family and Populations” (pp. 
15-25) on the reviewer’s 1940 study, which he extends, Speck uses his own data on the 
Cherokee to good advantage, showing that the Cherokee enjoy an ecological setting 
in the Southeast more typical of central New York where their northern congeners also 
were relatively late intruders. Disclaiming any progress toward discovering a cultural 
understratum linking northern and southern Iroquoians, Speck, nevertheless, does not 
leave the answer to archeology (p. 22), but returns several times to point cultural ties 
apart from language. Anent an Ursprache for Iroquoian and Caddoan that practised 
noun-incorporation, he writes: 

“Ghostly shadows of common Iroquois and Pawnee properties in essential religious beliefs 
and practices hover in the background, while the bones of skeletons rattle in the foreground of 
excavations proceeding until recently, to keep ethnologists and archaeologists awake to problems 
of prehistoric culture emergence from the mid-vale of the Mississippi. A conjuror in the science 
of culture history may yet produce a valid explanation if his magic is not exhausted before the 
archaeologists come forth with concrete testimony to settle the relationship.”’ (Pp. 23-25.) 


“Social and Civil Aspects of Iroquois Culture” (pp. 26-37) carries a useful table of 
clan and phratry subdivisions of the northern nations, which is tentative, and challenges 
investigation. Throughout a good point is made in stressing that it was the adoption 
policy which kept the League populated and alive. 

But in “Economic and Ecological Aspects . . . ” we find more that is new. I wonder 
how it can be demonstrated that these people transmitted the maize complex from a 
southern locale to the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence region? If the criteria shall be 
quantity and diversity of kinds and uses of maize and beans and squashes, integration 
with religion and ceremonial, as against the qualitative scarcity north and east, Speck 
has made a good case. But in attempting to assay the supplementary hunting economy 
he meets a need for adequate identification of fishes and birds contributing to the food 
supply (p. 39), and elsewhere (p. 85) he finds fish relatively unimportant both in diet 
and in attention received as food blessings in festivals, which, he thinks, may bear 
upon the location of an earlier Iroquois homeland. Recently M. H. Deardorff of Warren, 
Pa. has been gathering the needed data for the Allegheny Seneca. 

Speck suggests also that we measure the extent and degree that colonists borrowed 
Indian food habits and agriculture by reviewing the terms in native American vernacu- 
lars which reflect loan words from Indian speech, Algonkian in particular (p. 41). 

In the dependance of Iroquois industry upon uses of elm bark Speck finds a second 
theme that he interprets ecologically. Elmbark containers, vessels, antedate splints. 
He writes: 

“Tf a chart showing the distribution of the elms of North America is consulted it will be seen 
that the Huron and Iroquois occupied territory abounding in this culturally valuable tree. It pro- 
vided them with material for house building, canoe making, and container construction to an ex- 


1 Fenton, W. N., “Problems arising from the historic northeastern position of the Iroquois,” 
Smithsonian Misc. Coll., vol. 100, pp. 159-251. 
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tent little realized by those who have given attention to native crafts and their functions as deter- 
mined by environment.” (p. 43.) 


To the north, Algonkian birch-bark industry lies within the range of another species; 
but westward in the central Great Lakes area the Algonkians reproduce similar utensils 
in elm bark. In the strikingly similar uses of bark by Algonkians and Iroquoians lurk 
a historical problem of borrowing that Speck contemplates approaching through a 
study of elm-bark techniques (pp. 43-45). 

And so the student in search of a field, in reading the chapters on Arts and Crafts, 
Decorative Design and Symbolism, and Ceremonial Properties, will find plenty of jobs 
to be done, problems, and leads to their solution. (1) Lacking details of preparation of 
raw materials and construction, existing monographs do not satisfy the requirements 
of technological studies; excepting some topical studies, the industrial background of 
Iroquois culture has not been treated as a whole although abundant source material 
exists (pp. 46, 48). (2) How explain the tenacious quality of Iroquois material culture 
when Morgan predicted its early demise a century ago (p. 50)? (3) What have been the 
Algonquian neighbor influences on Iroquois equipment for life in northern forests 
(p. 55)? (4) What do the collections reveal concerning the derivation and content of 
Iroquois art? The complete disparity between northern and scuthern Iroquoians sug- 
gests that Iroquois art ,characteristics line up with Algonkian motives whence they 
were derived (pp. 57, 59). (5) Distributional evidence for one ceremonial complex, 
masking, enables Speck to presume: “.. . in early times the tribes from the Hudson 
to the Carolina Sound area, in the central sector of eastern Algonkian occupation, 
knew and practised certain rites connected with graven face-images on posts; that the 
early Iroquoian peoples performed rites with face-mask images in various usages dis- 
tinct from those of the Algonkian; and that the Delawares and Munsee adjacent to 
and culturally influenced by the Iroquois adopted the use of mask images from them, 
in addition to their own stationary icons, and developed the functions of both.” (p. 76.) 
“The use of rattle and mask together confirms the supposition of an Iroquois deriva- 
tion.” (p. 81.) (6) Finally, Speck preaches his own practice; approach the study of 
ceremonialism by working out the religious organization of local groups (p. 87). 

Although not a technological study of Iroquois material culture, the first work 
should be required reading for undergraduate and even graduate students. Cranbrook 
Institute has set a handsome precedent in museum guide-books. It contains relatively 
few editorial slips, of a minor character, both because the editor himself is a scientist and 
because he knows the Iroquois collections of the continent. 

Turning to Miss Lyford’s pamphlet, we have a handbook of Iroquois industry which 
is based on the literature supported by study of collections. Its approach is entirely 
topical and non-scientific; it raises no new problems, it solves none, and the categories 
are quite conventional. After seventy pages devoted to history, habitat, foods, clothing, 
ceremonial equipment, games and sports, ancient crafts—use of stone, bone, antler, 
bark, wood, and corn products, silver, and hides, but ten pages remain for decorative 
arts: embroidery, quill-work, beadwork, ribbon appliqué, designs, symbolism, dyes and 
their preparation—topics in which Miss Lyford is a qualified expert. Rather than 
attempting the whole gamut of Iroquois material culture, I wish Miss Lyford had been 
directed to concentrate on an analysis of a few crafts such as sewing and beadwork, 
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moccasin making, skin tailoring and ornamentation, cord making and textiles, dolls, 
and a general treatment of designs on such manufactures. As it is, this latter part of 
her paper and the nineteen plates of line drawings illustrating design patterns contain 
unique information that the craftsman would require in more ample detail before he 
could reproduce the objects under discussion. 

A few errors call for correction. Succotash (p. 16) derives from New England 
Algonkian msickquatash, corn boiled whole (Natick). Duck, fish and pigeon are not 
examples of Iroquois clans (p. 37). Bark (?) water drum is new to me (p. 38), and! 
doubt that a corn stalk would stand the strain as a turtle-rattle handle. Double ball is 
a children’s game among the Seneca. And three games involving a hoop and javelin 
are mentioned that may be reduced to one (pp. 40-41). But the most salient error is 
crediting the Iroquois with a grooved-axe tomahawk (p. 45), this being one of the diag- 
nostic features of pre-Iroquoian culture horizons. 

Editorial style rests on certain conventions. Why cite numbers of one’s own series 
that are of only peripheral interest when the sources appear only in a general bibliog- 
raphy? In all cases photographs are credited to the source, not under each picture, as is 
customary, but by abbreviations in the table of illustrations. Some of the pictures, how- 
ever, which are properly accredited to donors, are of specimens in other collections so 
that the reader cannot be guided correctly to the collection or to the specimen, since 
the catalog numbers do not appear. 

An Iroquois material-culture study must do credit to the craftsmanship of the 
people; it must contain what they know plus what is in the literature and what one 
can get from the study of museum collections; it has yet to be written. 

N. FENTON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
WasuinctTon, D.C. 


The Hopi Way. LAurA THompson and ALIcEe JosEpu. (Foreword by John Collier. 
151 pp., illus. $2.00. University of Chicago Press, 1944.) 


A few years ago the Office of Indian Affairs and the University of Chicago’s Com- 
mittee on Human Development undertook to study a number of representative Ameri- 
can Indian tribes such as the Hopi, Navajo, Sioux and Papago. The results of these 
investigations are to be published as a series of monographs, each of which is to be 
followed by a supplementary volume devoted to concrete problems of administration. 

The Hopi Way is the first publication in the projected series. It begins with a con- 
cisely worded summary of Hopi culture, prepared by Dr. Thompson after extensive 
reading in Hopi ethnological literature, and set against a background of the tribe's 
history and physical environment. The next sections, contributed by Dr. Joseph, 
include eleven personality portraits of Hopi children, a discussion of the health situa- 
tion, and numerous psychological and psychiatric analyses based on various tests 
administered in the field. The volume then concludes with a provocative and skillfully 
written retrospect in which Dr. Thompson weaves together the strands that make up 
the fabric of Hopi life. Many excellent photographs are interspersed with the text. 
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In addition to whatever practical value this book may have for members of the 
Indian Service, it is of great interest to anthropologists because it exemplifies the 
growing tendency to combine psychological techniques with standard ethnological 
methods, and because it has succeeded, consequently, in providing much additional 
insight into the effects of the Hopi Way on the personalities of the tribespeople. Al- 
though it has thus accomplished much that is of value, the work is marred by some 
rather serious faults. 

Dr. Thompson, for instance, exhibits an unfortunate tendency to distort various 
items taken from the literature. A girlish pursuit game, somewhat comparable to follow- 
the-leader, is magnified (p. 58) into a faithful portrayal of “the guidance role of the 
mother and the difficult and centripetal life course of the Hopi girl. . . . ” The very high 
divorce rate of 33 per cent is used not to illustrate the instability of Hopi marriages 
but to point out the interesting fact (p. 63) that “apparently about two-thirds of the 
first marriages in Hopiland are stable. . . . ’’ Moreover, in an effort to stress the cohe- 
siveness of Hopi society, Dr. Thompson omits all but a casual reference to the split of 
1906 that tore Oraibi to bits; and (p. 47) she elects to assign the founding of Sichomovi 
and Shipaulovi, respectively, to “overcrowding” and a desire to preserve “traditions,” 
whereas such authoritative sources as Fewkes, Stephen and Hargrave have attributed 
the establishment of these towns to “malcontents” and “dissentient groups.” Most 
astonishing of all is Dr. Thompson’s statement (p. 34) that for the Hopi “the familiar 
categories of the economic, the social and the religious . . . do not exist. Sacred and 
secular are one.” Actually, the Hopi clearly and explicitly distinguish such “pleasure 
dances” as Buffalo and Butterfly from masked dances and other religious exercises; 
and, as even a casual visitor to the reservation quickly discovers, it is one thing to 
purchase rugs and pottery but quite another matter to seek to buy a fetish, a Katcina 
mask, or any other bit of sacred paraphernalia. 

As to Dr. Joseph’s share of the work, it seems to suffer above all from inadequate 
sampling. It is hard to see how the Hopi Way, which is a subtle, complex and mature 
outlook on life, can be properly interpreted or clarified on the basis of tests adminis- 
tered (p. 13) to 190 school children, of whom no less than 45 per cent were ten years of 
age or younger. Furthermore, there are times when Dr. Joseph’s analyses are vitiated 
by her lack of close familiarity with certain facets of Hopi culture. Thus, one aspect of 
personality which begins to manifest itself as early as six or seven years of age (p. 101), 
is attributed partially to the influence of kiva and secret society membership, although 
youngsters of these ages have normally had no experience with either unit, and females 
never join kiva groups. Then again, emphasis is laid (pp. 110, 116) on “the long-antici- 
pated shock of punishment from the kachinas’”’; but uninitiated children are supposed 
to be shielded from the knowledge that they are to be whipped, and on Third Mesa 
many of them are admitted to the Katcina cult through the Powamu society whose 
initiates are never whipped. A point is also made of the fact that Hopi children are 
indifferent to gifts of money (p. 102), but this overlooks the essential circumstance 
that with few exceptions they are reared in a money-less economic system. Greatly 
disturbing, too, is the apparent failure to deal properly with several features of the kin- 
ship system. The role of the mother, whose great importance cannot be denied, is never- 
theless somewhat exaggerated by the observation (p. 122) that “no report exists of a 
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mother having been accused by her children of witchcraft’’;! not a word is said of the 
impact of the beloved father’s sister (ikya’a) on the personality structure of young 
boys, especially; and girls are repeatedly (pp. 114, 116, 118) referred to as potential 
clan heads or clan mothers in contexts that seem to reflect a confusion between clan 
and family. 

On the whole, and despite its faults, The Hopi Way is a worthwhile pioneering effort, 
for it plainly indicates the fruitful consequences that are bound to follow when ethno- 
logical and psychological techniques are combined by field workers. In times to come it 
is altogether likely that the best results will be achieved when a single investigator is 
schooled in both procedures, when he applies them to a group with whose culture he is 
thoroughly familiar, and when his investigations cover a satisfactory cross section of 
the populace under study. 

MiIscHa TITIEV 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


The Hopi Way is the first published book resulting from a collaboration of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Committee on Human Development and the Office of Indian Affairs 
of the Department of the Interior. The book is the embodiment of a new sort of socio- 
logical study. It is the first of a series of forthcoming reports from a large research proj- 
ect which has already been in progress for three years and in which many individuals 
have participated and varied scientific techniques have been used. In the present vol- 
ume, analysis is focused upon Hopi personality in relation to the total Hopi environ- 
ment. New Materials and new integrations have been achieved. The book is basic. For 
making this first report the Hopi of the Southwest have been chosen, and with keenness 
of insight, since the Hopi no doubt constitute the Indian people most retentive of native 
gulture still to be found in all of North America north of Mexico, and have in fact for 
ages constituted a cultural citadel, unique and apart from the culture of surrounding 
Indian peoples. The Hopi are desert environment Pueblo Indians, dry-farmers, situ- 
ated in a small region ringed about by thieving nomad attackers. The Hopi are prob- 
ably more primitive than any other tribe in what is now the United States. In a stone 
age culture and still holding a stone age attitude toward the universe, a unique, demo- 
cratic organization, very different from any to be found in Europe, is discovered, 
weighed and evaluated—evaluated, because the whole attitude of the authors is one 
not only of finding, but of harnessing, facts. The best and most recent anthropological, 
psychological and educational talents and techniques have been brought into play in 
producing this book. The printing is in a beautiful sans serif face type, the work having 
been done at Haskell Institute print shop, Lawrence, Kansas. There are no typographi- 
cal errors. The English is excellent, enticing the reader, and in the best of style. The 
book is richly illustrated with twenty-five full-page photographs reproduced from the 


1 One case, in which a son and his wife accused his mother of witchcraft, is mentioned in M. 
Titiev, Old Oraibi, (Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Harvard University, Vol. 22, No. 1, 1944) p. 20. Other instances are not unknown among special- 
ists in Hopi ethnology. 
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collections and original work of Mr. Mt. Pleasant and of Mr. Snow, there being also 
two maps and four line drawings. 

The Hopi Way has five sections, entitled: The Hopi Web of Life, The Journey from 
Birth to Death, Some Young Hopi en Route, Growing Up to Be a Hopi, and In Retro- 
spect. The entire work is exciting reading and sums up the Hopi way of life in a manner 
pretty well rounded out. Some parts of the book are bound to become classic, concise 
reading for students. For instance, nowhere else in print is there so good a summing up 
of Hopi social organization as that given under the caption, The Theocratic Pueblo 
State, pp. 44-49. 

Special and refreshing weight is given to child study. Many interesting tests were 
made in the field. The Rorschach and Thematic Apperception tests were particularly 
revealing. They are relatively “culture-free’’; testing at the “depth-psychology”’ level 
and in conjunction with the other tests reveal in the Hopi an emotional and intellectual 
development quite far in advance of what had previously been suspected—or rather, 
previously demonstrated. In fact, adulthood is seen as a hardening from the condition 
of being a child. Every individual born into the world goes through periods of infancy, 
adolescence and adulthood. We are commonly taught that only the third of these really 
counts; after reading this book, one views the matter differently. 

The Hopi way might also be called the peaceful way. The very name of the Hopi 
means “The Peaceful Ones.” The Hopi Indians have maintained themselves for cen- 
turies completely surrounded by warlike, predatory Navahos and Paiutes. The Hopi 
have preserved a culture distinct and separate from all surrounding peoples. Only the 
white man has succeeded in forcing himself upon them; he had nothing to bring and 
did not learn. We have in the intelligent study of Hopi culture something that is dif- 
ferent, far-reaching. 

Anyone interested in any phase of anthropology, the great science of man, or again 
in education, psychiatry or governmental administration, will find his understanding 
assisted and furthered by study of The Hopi Way. May we wish that similar studies 
on other peoples of the Southwest may come out soon in this same series. 

Joun P. HARRINGTON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
WasuincTon, D.C. 


Tree-ring Analysis. Methods of Correlation. HArotp S. GLapwin. (Medallion Papers 
No. XXVIII, Gila Pueblo, Globe, Arizona. 1940.) 


This paper describes a new method of correlating and dating tree-rings. When col- 
lecting modern ring material Mr. Gladwin aims to sample at each station trees in as 
many different situations and local environments as possible and of widely different 
ages (pp. 42, 53). He measures the individual rings to .1 or .05 mm. by a machine de- 
scribed in Medallion Paper XXVII, 1940. Finding that plots of the measured ring 
widths are not sufficiently characteristic for correlation (p. 15), he has tried various 
other modes to express the rings and their variations. Thus he has represented the indi- 
vidual rings as departures from the mean width of from five to 100 rings, and has plotted 
and compared these departures (pp. 23-36). He has obtained the best correlation with 
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departures from 30-year running averages (pp. 37-39). To secure these departures Glad- 
win divides the 30-year period in three groups or sub-periods of ten years each. The 
widths of the individual rings of group 1 are added, and so are those of the rings in 
group 2. Then the mean ring widths of the two groups are added, and the sum is divided 
by two. The result is used as average width of the rings in group 1. This mean for tree 
No. 716 from Mesa Verde in southwestern Colorado, which was sampled late in 1933, 
is 1.15 mm. The actual growth of this tree in 1933 was 1.2 mm. The radial growth in 
1932 was 1.8 mm., i.e., it departed +.65 mm. from the average of its group. The ring 
of 1931 was 1.0 mm. wide, or departed —.15 mm. from the mean. With 1923 the third 
group, 1913-04, is introduced, and the average of the ist, 2nd, and 3rd sub-periods are 
added and divided by three to be employed as mean for group 2, 1923-14. 

The obtained departures from the 30-year running averages are plotted as staples 
on graph paper, 10X10 to the inch, on the scale .1 mm. ring departure to each .1 inch 
(p. 37). While logically plus-departures should be drawn upward from the base line 
and minus-departures downward, it has proved practical for compactness and read- 
ability to draw also the minus-departures upward and to denote them by red color. 

For correlation two plots are moved in relation to one another until the best visual 
agreement is obtained. The degree of correspondence is then determined according to 
definite rules in order to eliminate the personal factor (pp.11-13). Different correlations 
may be tested to resolve the correct one. Rule 1: Agreement of individual departures 
is counted by the number of common one-tenths mm. If the departure in each plot is 
.5 mm. with the same sign, the agreement for the year is .5. When the departure in one 
plot is .2 mm. and that in the other is 1.0 mm., the agreement is recorded as .2. Disagree- 
ments are counted in the same way, —.1 mm. and +.5 mm. making a disagreement of 
-1. Rule 2: When one plot equals the average, the growth of that year is reckoned as 
neutral. Rule 3: Maximum departure used in computing agreement is 1.0 mm., exceed- 
ing amounts being ignored. Rule 4: Agreements, disagreements, and neutrals are re- 
corded on a score card and added, and the percentage of agreement in relation to dis- 
agreement is calculated. 

From several trees at a locality Gladwin builds a station composite (p. 42). The 
individual trees are treated as described, and their plots are aligned and corrected for 
missing rings and double-rings. The increases or decreases in each year are added, the 
sum is divided by the number of the trees, and the mean is recorded. Increases in some 
trees contemporaneously with decreases in other trees, when totaling .2 mm. or more, 
are taken to denote a variable year, which is left blank in the composite. The final 
station composite thus consists of the means of those departures that have the same 
sign in all the trees. In the same manner Gladwin builds district and province com- 
posites and finally a Colorado Plateau composite (pp. 44—51). 

Locally and regionally variable factors of tree growth and their elimination, double- 
rings, missing rings, and cycles are discussed (pp. 52-61). 

To find out what the departures from 30-year running averages mean, the original 
ring measurements of tree 716 (Table I, A and D; Table XII, A) and the departures 
calculated and listed by Gladwin (Table XII, D and I) have been plotted as staples. 
The ring measurements have naturally been drawn upward from a base line, while the 
plus-departures have been directed upward, the minus-departures downward. The 
average annual growth of the tree during the 100 years used in the test was 1.2 mm.; 
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and a middle line has been drawn at 1.2 mm. through the ring plot. A comparison of 
the plots reveals that four ten-year sub-periods are exactly or practically alike, while 
four groups differ by .1 mm. and two sub-periods by about .2 mm. because of being 
moved up (four groups) or down (two groups) in relation to the mean of the entire 
100-year period (1.2 mm.) by the application of the 30-year running averages. The 
alterations brought about are slight, because the ten-year sub-period approximates 
one-half (113) of the dominant growth cycle of the tree which apparently is about 23 
years. This conclusion is verified by other tests. By trials and errors (p. 36) Gladwin 
has selected a good method of treatment of his tree-ring records. 

Analyses of ring and departure plots also reveal that Gladwin’s method really 
employs departures from the average growth corrected for changing rate of growth 
with changing vitality or age, for excessively wide rings in youth and for narrowing 
rings during old age, and that his calculating the departures from 30-year running 
averages is only one way to apply the stated correction. Therefore, and because of the 
desirability to introduce the smallest possible other changes in the plots (see also 
below), the correction, if any, should for the best results be suited to each tree. Here 
is an opportunity to simplify Gladwin’s method. When the age factor is negligible, as 
it is in tree 716 during 1834-1933 (Table I, D), only a mid-line needs to be drawn 
through a staple plot of the rings, in this case at 1.2 mm. (also above); and since this 
procedure involves no alteration whatever it is preferable. The departures from the 
average growth are then obtained graphically. The plus-departures are recorded by 
the staple parts above the middle line. The minus-departures are indicated by the 
space between the short staples and the average line. For conformity with Gladwin’s 
plots these latter should be projected above the mid-line as red staples. If the ring plot 
shows an even drop, a sloping mean may be drawn. In tree No. 1260 from the Luka- 
chukai Mts. in the northeastern corner of Arizona (Table I, F), which belongs to this 
category and which has a mean growth of .8 mm., the middle line should be drawn from 
9mm. in 1834 to .7 mm. in 1933. Exceptionally wide central rings which would distort 
the plot may properly be omitted. In other cases the best method may be to take de- 
partures from running averages, as Gladwin has done, using the most persistent and 
prominent cycle of the tree as sub-period. Departures from running averages of 36 
or 69 years may mostly be best in northeastern Arizona and contiguous areas, for the 
predominant growth cycles here are most frequently about 114 and/or 23 years, ac- 
cording to Dr. Edmund Schulman (Bull. Amer. Meteorological Soc., Vol. 18, 1938, p. 
209; Ibidem, Vol. 23, 1942, p. 217). 

Correlations are made on aligned similar fluctuations in ring widths, in the present 
method expressed as departures from the average growth corrected for the age factor. 
Rings which equal or approximate the mean growth are little characteristic and are 
here detrimental to correlation if by the correction they are shifted to or from the 
average line or to the other side of this line creating artificial agreements, disagreements, 
and neutrals. It is therefore advantageous to apply the method of age-correction that 
introduces the smallest unwanted change, if any, into the plot, and to be very strict 
with agreements and neutrals. Tighter scoring rules would strengthen Gladwin’s 
method. Fully ideal rules that are equivalent in plots of small and large general fluctua- 
tions are perhaps unattainable, but improvements seem possible. 

Gladwin has well fulfilled his aim to design an objective method for correlating 
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tree-rings and for dating wood and charcoal from ancient ruins. The personal factor 
being essentially eliminated and all rings being taken into consideration, the method is 
relatively casy to use and should be reliable. 
ERNsT ANTEVs 
THE CorRAL 
GLOBE, ARIZONA 


Tree-ring Analysis. Problems of Dating, I. The Medicine Valley Sites. HAROLD STERLING 
GLADWIN. (Medallion Papers No. XXXII, Gila Pueblo, Globe, Arizona. 1944.) 


During the past few years Mr. Gladwin has come to the conclusion that in the 
Southwest culture was evolving more rapidly between 700 and 1100 A.D. than had 
formerly been believed (Medallion Paper XXX, 1942). An analysis of the archaeology 
near Flagstaff, Arizona, convinced him that this deduction applies to that region; and 
as a consequence several tree-ring dates determined by Professor A. E. Douglass and 
Mr. J. C. McGregor by the Douglass method seemed to be in conflict with the evidence 
of the pottery and architecture (ibidem, XXXI, 1943). Now Gladwin has applied his 
new method of correlating tree-rings (ibidem, XXVIII, 1940) to several charcoal speci- 
mens from Flagstaff and has found that they show the best agreement with the master 
chart where the archaeological evidence as interpreted by him suggests they should 
date. 

The archaeological problems concern pit-houses and Medicine Fort in the Medicine 
Valley 15 miles north of Flagstaff, or just northeast of the San Francisco Mountain. 
The pit-houses were distinguished from others in the Southwest by a panelling of verti- 
cal poles or horizontal planks serving to retain the earthern walls (p. 3). The associated 
pottery, known as Black Mesa (Deadmans) Black-on-white, is of Pueblo II age. 

Pit-houses were generally used as dwellings in the plateau and mountain country of 
northeastern Arizona, western New Mexico, and southwestern Colorado up to 800 
A.D. (pp. 5, 26). During the 800’s surface dwellings gradually came into use, and in the 
northern cultures the principal features of the pit-house were elaborated into the kiva. 
Near Flagstaff, however, pit-houses are held to have been used until about 1115 A.D. 
(pp. 5, 7), and a large, heavy masonry structure, Medicine Fort (NA 862), was believed 
to have been built during the period 904 (914)-1060+A.D., or contemporaneously 
with the pit-houses (pp. 3, 33). These contentions are based on tree-ring datings. 

In Gladwin’s mind it is highly improbable that pit-houses were used so late (p. 8), 
that one of them, NA 2002, was continuously occupied for 200 years, or 912-1115 A.D. 
(pp. 5, 9), that pit-houses and Black Mesa Black-on-white pottery remained unchanged 
for over 300 years (p. 8), and that the pit-houses were contemporaneous with Medicine 
Fort, which may be a pueblo (pp. 3, 9). To probe the problem Gladwin has reexamined 
from Medicine Valley one charcoal specimen from pit-house NA 2001, five from pit- 
house NA 2002, and seven specimens from Medicine Fort, NA 862, all presented him 
by McGregor. He compares the charcoal specimens mainly with ring composites for the 
Lukachukai District about 140 miles to the northeast, and for the Chaco District 
some 220 miles to the east-northeast. He dates the outer ring in specimen F 1789 from 
NA 2001 at 825 A.D. in full agreement with McGregor (pp. 11, 12, 24). 

Since charcoal specimens easily crumtle, four of Gladwin’s specimens from pit- 
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house NA 2002 contain fewer rings than did McGregor’s (p. 24). However, regardless 
of this fact Gladwin correlates and dates at least four of the specimens differently than 
did McGregor. Gladwin correlates specimen F 1940 with the above-mentioned F 1789 
whose outside ring is dated at 825 A.D., makes a composite of them and, finding good 
agreement, correlates this latter with the composites for the Lukachukai and Chaco 
Districts (p. 14). Specimen F 1832 is first correlated with the Lukachukai and Chaco 
District composites, then with the composite of F 1789 and 1940, and the composite of 
all three again with the Lukachukai and Chaco District composites (pp. 15-17). The 
three remaining specimens are similarly dated in the 800’s on correlations decidedly 
better than any in the 1000’s (pp. 18, 22). Gladwin thus dates the existing outside 
rings in the five specimens from NA 2002 at from 822 to 835 A.D. and believes the 
house was built about 835 (p. 24). McGregor’s dates ranged from.914 to 1086 A.D. 

Gladwin lists several reasons in support of his dates, the most important ones being 
the following (pp. 24-26): Since, because of recurrence of cycles, other suggestive corre- 
lations of the charcoal specimens may be found within the past two millennia, archaeo- 
logical evidence should always be used to determine the general period, the approxi- 
mate age. Tree-rings may then give the exact date within the limits of the period. In 
the present case, pottery and architecture indicate that the sites probably were not 
occupied much before 800 or after 1100 A.D.; in fact, the nearest comparable cultures 
in other regions of the Southwest are dated between 800 and 900 A.D. During the age 
about 800-1100 Gladwin’s plots show the best agreements with the composites of the 
Lukachukai and Chaco Districts at 822-835 A.D. Construction of pit-house NA 2002 
about 835 agrees nicely with the building of NA 2001 in 825 A.D. Finally, the probabil- 
ity that the five charcoal specimens from NA 2002 came from planks of only three 
trees, and the unlikelihood that the plank or beam dated 914 could have lasted for 
200 years in contact with earth to be burnt in 1120 A.D. support Gladwin’s dating. 

Gladwin discusses the archaeology of Medicine Fort, NA 862, at length, carefully 
dates the seven charcoal specimens at from 1039 to 1056 A.D., and concludes that the 
building was erected and occupied about 1060 A.D., making it approximately con- 
temporaneous with other similar structures in the Southwest (pp. 27-43). Gladwin’s 
discussion need not be further reviewed, for Dr. Harold S. Colton informs me that he 
and associates now accept 1060 A.D. as the building date. 

The main points in Gladwin’s study are consequently: For rough, general dating 
archaeological evidence carries more weight than do tree-rings (pp. 25, 43), for, on 
account of periodicity or recurrence of patterns, suggestive tree-ring correlations may 
be made at more than one place on a long master-chart. But, within archacologically 
fixed limits, tree-rings are usually competent to determine exact dates. These opinions 
are confirmed, for Gladwin obtains the best ring-correlations with the master chart 
within the time limits indicated by the archaeological traits as he interprets them, or, 
otherwise expressed, he finds contemporaneity of cultural progress in Medicine Valley 
and other parts of the Southwest. Pit-houses NA 2001 and 2002 have been dated at 
825 and about 835 A.D., respectively, and the masonry structure NA 862 at about 
1060 A.D. An intervening’cultural local gap of about 200 years is attributed to the erup- 
tion of Sunset Crater, which was dated by McGregor in 1936 by means of tree-rings 
and archaeology at 885 +25 A.D. (Amer. Antiquity, Vol. 2, p. 24). 

Dr. Colton, who has just revised the archaeology of the Flagstaff area, has kindly 
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read a draft of this review and given his present views on the problems. Colton agrees 
with Gladwin that for general dating archaeological evidence surpasses tree-rings, and 
that Medicine Fort was built about 1060 A.D., but he disagrees by holding that the 
cultural evolution was slow and the pit-houses were used late. He refers the pottery 
from NA 2001 to middle Pueblo II and that from NA 2002 to late Pueblo IT, and by the 
pottery dates the occupation of the former dwelling between 900 and 1050, of the latter 
between 1050 and 1120 A.D. When all excavated sites in the Flagstaff area are consid- 
ered there are numerous transition structures and no cultural gap, according to Colton’s 
interpretation. To be sure the eruption of Sunset Crater, which Colton now dates within 
the limits of 1046 and 1071 A.D. (Plateau, July 1945, p. 7), drove away some people, 
but the bad effects, he believes, did not last long. This is also the opinion of the out- 
standing volcanologist Professor Howell Williams (letter of April 6, 1946). 
Ernst ANTEVS 
THE CORRAL 
GLOBE, ARIZONA 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Peguche: A Study of Andean Indians. Etste CLews Parsons. (viii, 225 pp. $3.00. 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1945.) 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that most of the cultures which the ethnologist 
may study in Latin America at present, even when they are said to belong to “Indians,” 
are by no means purely, nor even in some cases predominantly, aboriginal. There are, 
to be sure, some isolated tribes reported in recent times, usually in regions which 
originally escaped the direct or complete impact of Iberian conquest, which have pre- 
served cultures in the main indigenous. But the chances are good that, were all the 
data in, the majority of “Indians” in present-day Latin America would be shown to 
be following a culture which, if not a fusion, is patently a mixture of Conquest Spanish, 
aboriginal, and some modern European (and North American) traits. This point is ably 
demonstrated in the present book, just as it was in Dr. Parson’s Mitla. 

The present volume is a posthumous publication edited and prepared for the press 
by John Murra and Anibal Buitron, with drawings by Alfred Harris, notes and draw- 
ings on weaving techniques by H. Newell Wardle, and photographs by Budo Worth. 
It represents field work carried on during two different periods, totalling about six 
months, in 1940 and 1941. The fact that Dr. Parsons died in the year following that in 
which she left the field for the last time, yet left the manuscript of this heavily docu- 
mented work in virtually complete form as published, is a high tribute to her industry 
and workmanlike methods. How many other field workers keep sufficiently “on top” 
of their work to be able to do likewise? 

Peguche is a community in the highlands of Northern Ecuador, about two miles 
north of the town of Otavalo, and is typical in most respects of the small independent, 
rural communities of this valley. It is not part of an hacienda, but is composed almost 
entirely of small farmers and their families, with apparently no residents locally classi- 
fied as cholos (“whites”). Although the people of Peguche are considered from the 
Ecuadorean point of view to be “Indians,” their culture, as said before, is not aboriginal. 
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grees Dr. Parsons has carefully annotated almost every custom or artifact which she de- 
3, and scribes, and in the last chapter of the main text she tabulates the principal traits whose 
it the original provenience she is able to suggest. Although a trait-count signifies nothing 
ttery necessarily definitive, it is worth mentioning that (according to my count) the author 
ry the lists about 103 traits or complexes as paralleling those of Incaic Peru (Dr. Parsons relies 
latter mainly on Garcilaso), approximately 56 as paralleling the Jibaro (relying mainly on 
onsid- Karsten), and some 77 as paralleling Spanish culture. In addition she lists some two 
lton’s dozen additional cultural features which could have been either Incaic or Spanish 
vithin originally. The probable presence of certain tropical lowland features in the culture of 
eople, highland Ecuador is important, and, although not surprising in the light of various 
2 out- other evidence, has not often been systematically sought out in ethnographic accounts 
dealing with the highlands. 
EVS The book consists of ten chapters dealing respectively with the ethno-cultural 


situation in Ecuador, the setting of Peguche, technology and material culture, family 
and personal life, religion, calendar, ritual, lore and tales, a set of informal notes and 
running accounts titled ‘In Peguche Houses,” and a final chapter dealing with the 
provenience of traits. Added is supplementary comparative material on the parish of 
Juan Montalvo, Canton of Cayambe. Most of the material on Peguche seems to have 


33.00, been obtained by direct observation and the use of a single informant, Rosita Lema. 

I have a feeling that, if Dr. Parsons had lived, this report would have appeared in 
logist considerably expanded form. Her fertile and inquiring mind doubtless asked many more 
ans,” questions than are answered in this report, and I am sure that she would have dealt 
e are, with them, had she been granted the time to work over her material. For example, the 
which relations of the “Indians” of Peguche to the cholos of the region and to the cultural life 
e pre- of the nearby center of Otavalo are only skimpily treated, so that questions having to 
ll the do with present-day class or caste structure and the dynamics of modern acculturation 
wn to in this region remain obscure. Likewise, one gets no very clear idea of the economic life 
anish, of the people, aside from outright technological patterns. How large is the typical 
s ably family budget? How is it spent? Who controls it? How is property managed? How does 

a man plan his farm work and a woman her housework and marketing, etc.? Also, the 
press personality of the typical resident of Peguche, age and sex considered, is not systemati- 
draw- cally described or analysed, except for sketches of Rosita Lema and members of her 
Jorth. family. All this merely signifies that other workers will still find room for activity in a 
ut six field which Dr. Parsons so ably explored. 
hat in With respect to the editing, I may bring up two minor plaints against an otherwise 
docu- excellent job. First, the omission of accent marks is considered misspelling in Spanish; 
lustry not a few italicized Spanish words are repeatedly misspelled in this sense—chicheria, for 
top” example. Second, I feel highly honored that one of my papers has been cited not a few 

times by Dr. Parsons, but I wish the editors would take my word for the spelling of my 
miles family name (with two i’s, not an iand ane). 
ident, Dr. Parsons has left us a pioneering work on modern Andean cultural anthropology. 
Imost The only other single volume published to date which contains comprehensively or- 
classi- ganized material for comparing the content of the culture is Hildebrando Castro Pozo’s 
m the Nuestra Comunidad Indigena (Lima, 1924), although the latter is not confined to one 


ginal. community and attempts no comparable documentation from the literature. Moisés 
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Saenz’ two excellent volumes on the Indians of Peru and Ecuador are not based on in- Al 
tensive ethnological field work. A considerable body of more fragmentary material has inter 
been published, not only in Peru, but also in Ecuador, which, together with the novels It is 
of such writers as Jorge Icaza, the definitive summaries of the forthcoming Handbook Arq! 
of South American Indians, and several reports of field studies undertaken under the 
auspices of the Institute of Social Anthropology of the Smithsonian Institution, should N 
soon provide us with a solid base for the analysis of the emerging criollo, mixed culture 
of the Andean cultural region. Hl 
Beyond such regional considerations, work like the present also suggests the pos- 1 
sibility of our eventually—and the sooner the better—being able to analyse and to 
describe in useful form the basic structure and orientations of the general synthesis 
which characterizes the modern culture of Latin America and distinguishes it from that Colt 
of other major cultural areas of the world. Despite regional differences, which often a 
reflect the influence of the respective aboriginal substrata, there seems to be a pervading cole 
similarity throughout the non-tribal communities of Latin America. Shall we call this — 
the Creole Culture? Even in so isolated and Indian a culture as that of the X-Cacal Na 
tribe (Alfonso Villa R., The Maya of East Central Quintana Roo, 1945) one finds dozens sho 
of traits which immediately tell him that this is a Latin American culture, not merely als 
an aboriginal culture of America. So also, Peguche is, I venture to say, more like Milta, pit 
Tepoztlan (Robert Redfield, Tepoztlén, A Mexican Village, 1931), Chan Kom (R. Red- abc 
field and A. Villa, Chan Kom, a Maya Village, 1934), Dzitas, Tusik, and Mérida - 


(R. Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yucatan, 1941) than it is like, let us say, any of the 
aboriginal cultures of native North America, on the one hand, or like “‘Plainville” 
(James West, Plainville, U.S.A., 1945) or Middletown (R. S. and H. M. Lynd, Middle- 
town, 1929), on the other hand. Studies of this sort should stimulate us to come to 
grips with this great area of emerging modern culture to the south of us, which neither 
social scientists nor national policy-makers have ever really attempted tu understand 
as a whole. 
JouN GILLIN 
DvuKE UNIVERSITY No 
N. C. 


Vistas Arqueolégicas del Noroeste del Peru. H. HORKHEIMER. (83 pp., map, 82 figs. K 
Libreria e Imprenta Moreno, Trujillo, 1944.) A 


Si 

This is the first book to be published by the Instituto Arqueolégico of the Universidad 
Nacional de Trujillo in Peru of which Horkheimer is director. It is an introduction to k 
the prehistory of the north coast and of the section of the adjoining highlands lying K 


north of the Santa River, the area selected by this institution for a program of field 
research. The text is devoted primarily to the description of the Mochica and Chimu 
cultural manifestations of the north coast. The principal topics discussed are chronol- A 
ogy, linguistics, architecture, ceramics, metallurgy, textiles, religion, and the economy. 
The highland region receives brief treatment. The text is followed by a series of eighty- 
two illustrations which deal principally with the architecture of the north coast and 
highlands. Each is accompanied by a detailed caption. 
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Although this book is designed primarily for the layman, archeologists will find 
interesting material in the illustrations and in the numerous bibliographical references. 
It is to be hoped that it will soon be followed by other contributions of the Instituto 
Arqueolégico. 
Greorce D. Howarp 
New HAvEN, CONNECTICUT 


El Museo del Oro. (17 pp., 50 pls., 2 maps. Banco de la Repdblica, Bogoté, Colombia, 
1944.) 


This volume contains fifty excellent plates illustrating specimens of prehistoric 
Colombian goldwork from the collection of over five thousand pieces in the Bogota 
branch of the Banco de la Repdblica de Colombia. Forty-eight of the plates are in 
color and each is accompanied by a description of the specimens. The materials are 
presented in terms of four major regional groups: Quimbaya, Chibcha, Litoral, and 
Narifio. Each of these units is briefly characterized in an introductory statement. A 
short article on Colombian goldwork by Gregorio Hernandez de Alba is reproduced, as 
also is Sahagiin’s account of the method of cire perdue casting. The Banco de la Re- 
publica is to be commended not only for publishing this contribution in the field of 
aboriginal American metallurgy but also for collecting, cataloging, and exhibiting these 
specimens of Colombian goldwork. 

GrorGE D. HowarpD 

New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


ASIA AND AFRICA 
RECENT SWEDISH STUDIES ON CHINESE 
ARCHAEOLOGY AND KINDRED TOPICS 
A review of the Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, 
Nos. 14-17 (1942-45). 
Contents of Bulletin 
No. 14 (1942), 36 Swedish Crowns: 
Karlgren, Bernhard, “The Date of the Early Dong-So’n Culture” (pp. 1-28; 20 plates). 
Andersson, J. G., “Some Fossil Mammal Localities in Northern China” (pp. 29-43). 
Sirén, Osvald, “Chinese Sculptures of the Sung, Liao and Chin Dynasties” (pp. 45-64; 
12 plates). 
Karlgren, “Some Ritual Objects of Prehistoric China” (pp. 65-69; 4 plates). 
Karlgren, ““Glosses on the Kuo Feng Odes” (pp. 71-247). 
No. 15 (1943), 60 Crowns: 
Andersson, ‘‘Researches into the Prehistory of the Chinese” (pp. 1-304; 200 plates +2 
frontispieces in color). 
No. 16 (1944), 36 Crowns: 


Karlgren, “Some Early Chinese Bronze Masters” (pp. 1-24; 24 plates). 
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Karlgren, “Glosses on the Siao Yad Odes” (pp. 25-169). scri 
Karlgren, ““The Book of Odes: Kuo Feng and Siao Ya” (pp. 171-256). issu 
No. 17 (1945), 36 Crowns: hist 
Andersson, ‘‘The Site of Chu Chia Chai” (pp. 1-63; 29 plates). pre’ 
Karlgren, “The Book of Odes: Ta Ya and Sung” (pp. 65-99). itsel 
Karlgren, “Some Weapons and Tools of the Yin Dynasty” (pp. 101-144; 40 plates). far 
These magnificently printed and illustrated volumes (Obviously there is no paper 
shortage in Sweden!) were prevented by the war from reaching the United States until ' a 
late in 1945. As products of a period during which scholarship had come to a stop in ca 
almost all other European countries, they are inspiring evidence of what can be ac- “i 
complished in a country that is permitted to follow the ways of peace. For this reason, Vell 
as well as for their intrinsic high merit, they are doubly welcome. stril 
The article by Sirén, “Chinese Sculptures of the Sung, Liao and Chin Dynasties” 2 
(14.45—64), describes a comparatively little-known period in Chinese Buddhist sculp- 
ture: that of the tenth through twelfth centuries. During this time, when Buddhist art : 
had already passed its peak, the most active schools were in the north, where one, om 
strongly influenced by the rise of Chinese landscape painting, became highly pictorial 3 : 
in treatment, while another made archaistic attempts to return to the great days of the co 
T’ang dynasty (618-906), yet with complete inability to recapture the latter’s true on 
inner spirit. 110. 
Aside from the above, it is noteworthy that these four issues of the Bulletin are 
entirely the work of two men alone: the geologist and archaeologist, J. G. Andersson, 
who until 1939 was director of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities; and the noted Se 
sinologist, Bernhard Karlgren, who in that year succeeded Andersson in that post. The the 
contents of the Bulletin can best be described under the names of these two men. Fast 
1. J. G. Andersson upol 
Andersson, who first went to China in 1914 as a mining advisor for the Chinese oh 
government, later entered into palaeontological and archaeological research there, and that 
is most famous for his discovery, made in 1921, of the “painted pottery” Neolithic site the 
of Yang-shao-ts’un, Honan province, near the Yellow river. This discovery of a type of inl 
pottery characterized by elaborate designs painted, usually with red or black pigment, tices 
upon a reddish or brownish body, was followed by that of many similar sites in North with 
China, and proved for the first time that a late Neolithic age had existed there. It thus an 
completely revolutionized our traditional views of prehistoric China. . r 
Andersson’s “Some Fossil Mammal Localities in Northern China” (14.29-43) gives the : 
topographical descriptions of some nineteen fossil sites in Hopei, Honan, Shantung and 
Kansu provinces examined by him in 1918-24, but contains nothing of direct interest a 
for the archaeologist. In a different category is his ““The Dwelling Site of Chu Chia ; 
Chai” (17.1-63), a detailed description given for the first time of an important dwelling wn 
and burial site excavated by him in 1923. The abundant finds from this site cause him i. 
to assign it to the late Yang-shao period, i.e., shortly before 1700 B.C. Detailed mono- in 
graphs on other sites, such as Pu-chao-chai and Yang-shao itself, all of which were first jes 


discovered by Andersson more than twenty years ago but have never yet been de- 
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scribed in sufficient detail, are promised by him elsewhere (see BMFEA 15.7) for future 
issues of the Bulletin. 

Andersson’s piéce de résistance, however, is his lengthy “Researches into the Pre- 
history of the Chinese” (15.1-304). Though intended, as the author says, as a mere 
preview to the more detailed monographs on individual sites that are to follow, it is 
itself an admirable overall survey of Neolithic China as a whole, and one that provides 
far more specific information on countless points than anything heretofore published. 
Most of its thirty-one chapters are analytical descriptions of individual cultural stages, 
chronologically arranged, but the final ten give general syntheses of the material thus 
presented. Some chapters (such as 4, devoted in good part to Peking Man) are mere 
restatements of work done by other scholars; others repeat or allude to points already 
brought out in Andersson’s earlier writings, including his semi-popular Children of the 
Yellow Earth (London, 1934); but a tremendous amount remains that is new and even 
strikingly revolutionary. 

Among the more important conclusions made by Andersson are the following: 

Climate (ch. 5): Remains of the bamboo rat, elephant, rhinoceros, water buffalo, 
water deer, tapir, etc., suggest that in Neolithic times the Yellow river valley was some- 
what warmer and damper than it is today, perhaps approaching the climate of the 
present-day Yangtze valley. Andersson would have strengthened his argument if he 
had referred to the important article by K. A. Wittfogel, ““Meteorological Records 
from the Divination Inscriptions of Shang” (Geographical Review 30.1 [January 1940], 
110-133), which, using different criteria, reaches similar conclusions. 

Black Pottery (ch. 7): When Andersson first discovered the Yang-shao painted 
pottery, nothing was yet known of another quite different “black pottery” type of 
Neolithic culture, since the main site of this culture was revealed only in 1930 through 
the excavations of Chinese archaeologists at Ch’eng-tzu-yai, Shantung province, in 
East China. Attention was therefore concentrated by Andersson and his co-workers 
upon the spectacular painted pottery, while comparatively little was said about other 
types of unpainted pottery found in the same painted pottery sites. For this reason, 
when the black-pottery Ch’eng-tzu-yai culture was discovered, the theory developed 
that this culture was not only somewhat later than, but wholly distinct from, that of 
the painted pottery, being centered in eastern China, while the painted pottery held 
absolute sway farther to the west.? In the present monograph, however, Andersson 
shows that Ch’eng-tzu-yai, though undoubtedly a later culture, can in fact be linked 
with the painted pottery sites, since black pottery, very similar to that at Ch’eng-tzu- 
yai, occurs in many painted-pottery sites, some as far west as central Kansu. 

Problem of the unpainted pottery (ch. 7): Connected with the above theory has been 
the supposition that, prior to either the painted or black-pottery cultures, still a third 


1 One of the great difficulties in studying the Neolithic period in China has been the great 
delay, aside from brief preliminary reports, in publishing the materials of sites that were discov- 
ered in the early 1920’s. Andersson states (BMFEA 15.281) that when he came to China in 1936, 
he brought several important monographs with him for publication. The outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese War in 1937, however, left these to a very uncertain fate, so that it is to be hoped that 
the monographs now promised by him will soon appear. 

2 See, for example, H. G. Creel, The Birth of China (N. Y., 1937), pp. 45-52. 
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and more widespread Neolithic phase existed, characterized by the occurrence of only 
a coarse grey unpainted ware. This theory hinged in good part upon the site of Pu-chao- 
chai, which, though only five kilometers from Yang-shao, and similar to it in most 
respects, is differentiated by the complete absence of painted pottery and occurrence 
of unpainted ware only. (Both types occur together at Yang-shao and elsewhere.) This 
site has hitherto been consistently dated by Andersson as pre-Yang-shao, but in the 
present monograph he overturns his own theory by considering it as a slightly younger 
“unpainted” phase of the main Yang-shao culture. In arguing for this reversed dating 
—on grounds that to the present reviewer seem somewhat slender—he fails to point 
out that G. D. Wu, in his Prehistoric Pottery in China (London, 1938, pp. 54-55), had 
already suggested the new sequence, though using somewhat different and more ex- 
tended reasoning. 

Two painted-pottery culture centers (ch. 11): Since Chinese painted pottery has a 
much longer sequence in western North China (Kansu) than it has farther to the east 
at Yang-shao itself, it has commonly been supposed that Kansu was its main center 
and that it spread from there down the Yellow river valley to eastern China. Now, 
however, Andersson advances the theory that two contemporary painted pottery 
cultures, similar in general character but different in detail, existed in China. One was 
at Yang-shao toward the east, while the other was that of Ma-chia-yao in central Kansu. 
A meeting of the two cultures occurred, he believed, at a slightly later time at certain 
sites in the upper Wei valley in southern Kansu. This theory, for the present reviewer, 
requires more proof before it can be definitely accepted. 

No Iron Age painted pottery (ch. 21): It has long been known that though the painted 
pottery of the Honan phase of Yang-shao represents a purely Neolithic culture, the 
later sequences of that found in Kansu extend well into the bronze age. Palmgren, 
moreover, followed by other scholars, has gone so far as to assert that the latest of these 
Kansu stages, that at Sha-ching, belongs to the early iron age.* This, however, is now 
denied by Andersson, though without referring to Palmgren: “The absence—as far as 
we know—of iron in the graves . . . of the Sha Ching stage” causes him to postulate a 
terminal date for this final painted-pottery stage of ca. 500 B.c., when iron began to 
appear in China. 

Cryptic magic (ch. 28): One of the most interesting chapters is that in which 
Andersson discusses the meaning of certain incisions that occur in symmetrical groups 
on a few Neolithic bone and stone objects. He makes an excellent comparison between 
those found on a Neolithic ceremonial stone ax and similarly grouped notches, never 
hitherto satisfactorily explained, that occur on a jade ax and other ritual jade objects 
dating from historic times (probably first millennium B.c.). All these, he suggests, 
represent some kind of numeral magic. He thus discards his former theory that they 
may be a form of archaic script. 

3 Cf. chronological table in Nils Palmgren, Kansu Mortuary Urns of the Pan Shan and Ma 
Chang Groups (Palaeontologia Sinica, Series D, vol. 3, fasc. 1, Peiping, 1934), p. iv. How Palmgren 
reached this conclusion is uncertain. Andersson, Preliminary Report on Archaeological Research in 
Kansu (Peking, 1925), p. 23 (cited by Palmgren as the authority for his own table), merely says 
of the Sha-ching stage that it belongs to the “Early Bronze Age and Copper Age.” Palmgren’s 
assertion has been followed by H. G. Creel, Studies in Early Chinese Culture (Baltimore, 1937), 
pp. 170, 232. 
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The painted-pottery culture and historic China (ch. 29): Andersson brilliantly demon- 
strates that a close cultural continuity exists between the Neolithic cultures and historic 
China (ca. 1300 B.c. onward). Many Neolithic pottery types recur (often reproduced in 
bronze) in historic times, as do disks and other jade objects that undoubtedly served a 
religious purpose in both periods. These cultural links are in addition to those already 
pointed out by Andersson in earlier writings. 

Chinese painted pottery and that of the West (ch. 30): Superficial resemblances be- 
tween the Chinese painted pottery and that found at Anau (Russian Turkistan), 
Tripolje (southwest Russia) and other western sites, have long made many archaeolo- 
gists (Andersson included) believe that the former must have been influenced by the 
latter. Andersson now shows, however, that the small finds of painted pottery made 
by the Hedin expedition of 1927 in Sinkiang differ widely stylistically from those of 
China proper, and thus fail to form the hoped-for link between east and west. Further- 
more, stylistic resemblances between China and the West do not occur in the early 
stages of the Chinese pottery, as might be expected if this were derived from the West. 
On the contrary, they appear only in the comparatively late (ca. 1700-ca. 1000) Ma- 
chang and Hsin-tien stages, which show affinities with a few designs from Tripolje 
(ca. 1500). Among these, one of the most characteristic Chinese motifs, that of the 
“death pattern,” occurs also at Tripolje, but in a degenerated form, suggesting, if 
anything, east-west rather than west-east influence. Andersson insists quite rightly, 
however, that much further study is needed before any definite theories can be formu- 
lated. He demolishes L. Bachhofer’s hypothesis that the painted pottery was brought 
to China from central Germany by a migrant race which in China became the ruling 


group! 
A tentative chronology (ch. 31): Andersson offers the following tentative chronology: 
Late Neolithic Yang-shao (Kansu and Honan)..................... 2200-1700 
Bronze Age | Ssu-wa and Ch’ia-yao (Kansu)..............0.e0000: 1000— 700 


This differs considerably in absolute, but not in relative, chronology from Anders- 
son’s earlier table. Its main pegs are the date of 500 B.c. for the end of the Sha-ching 
stage, made in order to prevent it from running into the iron age; also that of 1700 for 
the end of Yang-shao, made in order to permit an interval of time between the Honan 
phase of this stage and the beginning of the historical Shang dynasty, ca. 1500. The 
intervening two centuries were presumably occupied by the Ch’eng-tzu-yai black- 
pottery culture. In the reviewer’s opinion, it might possibly be preferable to move this 
whole chronology backward by 100 years, thus making it end ca. 600 B.c. The reason 
for this is that iron is referred to as being used in considerable quantities in central 
North China in an historical text as early as 513 B.c., and, since knowledge of its use 
presumably reached China from western Asia, it should therefore have been known 
somewhat earlier than 513 B.c. in northwest China, i.e., in Kansu. Moreover, this 
shift backward would lengthen the duration of the black-pottery culture from two to 
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three centuries, which it would seem to merit on the ground of its very considerable 
technical advance over that of Yang-shao. 

It is in any case certain that the later Kansu stages existed side by side with histori- 
cal dynastic cultures farther to the east, and are therefore “prehistoric” only in the 
sense that they appear to have had very little contact with these historical cultures. 

Many puzzles and problems remain after reading Andersson’s monograph. One is 
the curious fact that though, according to him, some of the unpainted pottery from 
Yang-shao and elsewhere shows evidence of having been turned on the wheel, none of 
the painted pottery from these same sites seems to have been similarly wheel-made. 
(This, at least, is the impression gained from reading his monograph, though he never 
actually says so in so many words.) In this connection, Andersson fails to reply to the 
assertion of G. D. Wu that such “wheel-made”’ pottery is really merely a product of the 
turn-table.* 

Again, the stylistic continuity between the Ma-chang and Hsin-tien stages is not 
demonstrated by Andersson (ch. 22) too convincingly. It is likewise puzzling why the 
closely related Ssu-wa and Ch’ia-yao stages seem to contain no painted pottery at all, 
though such pottery occurs both in the preceding Hsin-tien and in the following Sha- 
ching. Also the exact relationship of the unpainted Pu-chao-chai site to the culture of 
Yang-shao proper still remains unclear. 

Underlying all these puzzles is the basic difficulty that much of Andersson’s material 
was not obtained through scientific excavation. Again and again he is forced to admit 
that he is dealing with objects which were either bought from outsiders, or were ob- 
tained by his Chinese collectors from excavations which he himself could not supervise 
personally. Thus one of the most amazing facts is that among the hundreds of magnifi- 
cent mortuary urns belonging to the Pan-shan stage, only twelve were obtained through 
the scientific excavation of a single grave in situ. The others were all bought from dealers 
in the city of Lanchow. Under the circumstances we must heartily agree with Anders- 
son’s statement near the end of his monograph: “In order . . . to obtain a full under- 
standing of the rise of the Chinese race, much more careful archaeological research 
will be needed in China proper and in its interior borderlands.” 

Nevertheless, the present monograph is one of the most impressive contributions 
yet made toward the gaining of this full understanding. Its recital of somewhat dry 
facts is often warmed by a spirit of deep human understanding coupled with complete 
self-modesty, such as are found all too rarely in scholarly writings. May its author, who 
has now already passed the age of seventy, add many more works to his name before 
he finally lays down his pen! 


2. Bernhard Karlgren 


Karlgren is equally noted for his work on Chinese philology (in which he has done 
more than any other man to reconstruct the pronunciation of archaic Chinese) and for 
his researches on Chinese bronze vessels and other ancient excavated objects. Both 
fields are excellently represented in the present numbers of the Bulletin. To that of 
archaeology belong the following studies: 


4G. D. Wu, Prehistoric Pottery in China, p.47. In general it would have been helpful if Anders- 
son had paid greater attention, either through acceptance or refutation, to Wu’s book. 
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“The Date of the Early Dong-so’n Culture” (14.1-28) 


This culture of northern Indo-China has hitherto been assigned to the first century 
A.D., owing to the discovery in some of its graves of datable coins and other objects of 
Chinese origin. Karlgren demonstrates convincingly, however, that these particular 
graves probably represent a late phase of the Dong-so’n culture, and that other objects, 
notably certain large bronze drums, show affinities with the Huai style in Chinese 
bronze art. This would push the beginnings of Dong-so’n back to the fourth and third 
centuries B.c. The characteristic motif of “bird-men” found on these drums may be a 
graphic representation of the ritual “dance of the cranes’ described in Chinese texts 
as having been performed by the aborigines of Central and South China. Karlgren also 
demolishes Heine-Geldern’s elaborate theory, according to which both the Huai style 
and the Dong-so’n culture stem back to Caucasian and other western influences ante- 
dating 600 B.c. 

“Some Ritual Objects of Prehistoric China” (14.65-69) 

This is a sequel to an earlier article, “Some Fecundity Symbols in Ancient China” 
(BMFEA 2.1-67). In it Karlgren shows that certain earthenware rods and conical caps 
found at Yang-shao are almost certainly phallic symbols, closely resembling similar 
objects unearthed by Marshall at Mohenjo-daro. They are compared with hitherto 
unexplained motifs found on some of the ritual bronze vessels belonging to the archaeo- 
logically known latter portion of the historical Shang dynasty (i.e., ca. 1200-1000 B.c.). 
These include the “‘bottle-shaped” horns that occur on many of the “ogre masks” on 
these bronzes, and the two vertical rods that project from the rims of some of them. 
There is little doubt that fecundity rites played a much greater part in early Chinese 
religion than has commonly been suspected, though much of their meaning had already 
become obscured by the time of Confucius (ca. 500 B.c.). 


“Some Early Chinese Bronze Masters” (16.1-24) 

Here Karlgren continues the work of classifying and dating bronzes belonging to the 
Shang (trad. 1766-1123 B.c.) and Chou (trad. 1122-256 B.c.) dynasties, which he 
began so brilliantly in two previous articles: “Yin [another name for Shang] and Chou 
in Chinese Bronzes’” (BMFEA 8.9-156) and “New Studies on Chinese Bronzes” 
(BMFEA 9.1-117). In these earlier studies he established criteria whereby the bronzes 
of the Shang dynasty may be distinguished from those of the early Chou period, and 
determined stylistic groupings for these bronzes within the two periods. In the present 
article he analyses twenty-eight different groups of bronzes, and shows that because of 
their common geographical origin, the uniformity of their inscriptions, or their stylistic 
homogeneity, each group was in all probability the product of an individual atelier. 


“Some Weapons and Tools of the Yin Dynasty” (17.101—44) 


This is one of Karlgren’s most important articles, because in it he offers a new 
chronology for the Shang (otherwise known as Yin) and Chou dynasties. The tradi- 
tional beginning of the Chou is 1122 8.c., but many scholars have believed that this 
date is too early, and have supported an alternative date of 1051. Yet in so doing they 
have depended on a text, the original version of which was largely lost many centuries 
ago. Karlgren, however, by skilfully piecing together many isolated bits of literary 
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evidence, now suggests with excellent probability a date of 1027. In so doing he leans 
for support on a statement by Mencius (IIb, 13), which may be exactly dated in the 
year 312 B.c., and in which Mencius says: “From the (advent of the) Chou until now 
there are more than 700 years.” In this connection Karlgren should have mentioned 
another (undated) statement, also made by Mencius (VIIb, 38), which, if not wholly 
corroboratory, at least does not offer too violent contradiction: “From King Wen [one 
of the founders of the Chou dynasty] to Confucius there were five hundred and more 
years. ... From Confucius downwards until now there are one hundred and more 
years.” 

Using the year 1027 as a peg, Karlgren places the beginning of the Shang dynasty 
at 1523 (instead of the traditional date of 1766). The year for the shift of the Shang 
capital to modern An-yang, Honan (from which site, only, do we have archaeological 
confirmation of the existence of the dynasty) becomes for him 1300 instead of 1401. 

In the same article Karlgren tries to show that certain artistic motifs occurring on 
bronze weapons and tools of Shang date influenced similar motifs found on the “animal 
style” bronzes of the Ordos desert and Inner Mongolia (Far Eastern outposts of a 
“Scythian” nomadic art which stretched all across Asia). He shows that there is no 
convincing evidence that the influence may have been the other way, as some scholars 
have asserted, since the Shang dynasty is quite certainly earlier than the period of the 
Ordos bronzes. 

Karlgren’s remaining articles are all of a philological nature: 


“Glosses on the Kuo Feng Odes” (14.71-—247) 

“Glosses on the Siao Ya Odes’”’ (16.25—169) 

“The Book of Odes: Kuo Feng and Siao Ya’’ (16.171—256) 
“The Book of Odes: Ta Ya and Sung” (17.65-99) 


These all deal with one of the most important of the Chinese classics: the Shih 
Ching (Book of Odes or Book of Songs), a collection of 305 poems dating roughly from 
1000 to 600 B.c. These are invaluable for the ethnographic and sociological information 
they give us about the early Chinese. An understanding of their exact meaning, how- 
ever, has in countless places been obscured, not only because of the natural difficulties 
inherent in reading early Chinese, but also because of the moralistic glosses (often quite 
gratuitous) made by scores of much later Confucian commentators. For this reason the 
existing translations in western languages often diverge widely from one another. 
Among them, the most recent and by far the best is that by Arthur Waley (The Book 
of Songs, Boston & N. Y., 1937). Waley’s translation, however, was prepared witha 
popular audience in mind, and therefore, though based on sound scholarship, contains 
a minimum of the scholarly apparatus demanded by the specialist. 

For this reason Karlgren, in the first two of the articles listed above, has painstak- 
ingly gone through the first two sections of the Shik Ching, applying all the resources 
of modern philology to the elucidation of the exact meaning of each doubtful word and 
phrase. (A similar word-by-word treatment of the remaining sections is promised for 
the next issue of the Bulletin.) In this truly monumental undertaking, Karlgren quotes 
the glosses of scores of commentators and himself ranges widely over early Chinese 
literature in his search for textual parallels. 
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Having thus established as nearly as possible the meaning of individual words and 
phrases, Karlgren in the other two articles puts these together to give as exact and 
literal a translation as possible of the entire Shih Ching. The result, from a literary 
point of view, is bald and unpoetical to an extreme. It is also something of a tribute to 
Waley that despite its enormous scholarly underpinning, it often does not differ as 
much in essential meaning from his translation as one might expect. Nevertheless, there 
is no doubt that it will remain a permanently indispensable guide for any specialist 
who wishes in future to study the Book of Odes. The glosses of individual words and 
phrases, for their part, will be even more invaluable aids for anyone meeting the same 
words in other early texts. 

In the introductory remarks to his initial article (BMFEA 14.75-83), Karlgren 
makes several interesting assertions: 

(1) The odes are not, as commonly supposed, popular folksongs “‘culled by the 
music-masters from the lips of the people.” On the contrary, they are “the products 
of well-trained, educated members of the gentry.” In so saying, Karlgren seems to 
have overlooked the possibility that, though undoubtedly these odes have been given 
aliterary dress in their present written form, many (though far from all) of them may 
in the first instance have been derived from actual unwritten folksongs. 

(2) Marcel Granet, in his Fétes et chansons anciennes de la Chine (Paris, 1919), com- 
pletely revolutionized the traditional allegorical and moralistic interpretation of the 
odes, by seeing in many of them love songs that were sung antithetically by groups 
of boys and girls on the occasion of great seasonal mating festivals. Karlgren rejects 
this thesis completely. He recognizes among the 305 odes ‘“‘at most half a dozen”’ that 
might have been used in this way. ““Granet’s fundamental idea is therefore a signal 
failure, and since it has largely influenced his translation of the odes, the latter is of 
little value or help to the student.” This seems an unduly harsh judgment on a scholar 
who, despite many faults, was a great pioneer. It differs sharply from that of Waley, 
when he writes (op. cit., p. 337): “I differ from M. Granet as regards some general 
questions and many details. But his book was epoch-making, and I can only hope that 
the next translator of the Songs will feel as much respect for my present versions as I do 
for those of M. Granet.” In this connection it is noteworthy that odes 95 and 56 
(Waley’s nos. 14 and 15), which Waley specifically interprets along the lines of Granet’s 
hypothesis, are translated by Karlgren without a word of comment as to their general 
significance. It would have been helpful if Karlgren had, like Waley, supplied his 
translations with a greater amount of general interpretive discussion. 

(3) Karlgren, while acknowledging the enormous contribution made by Chinese 
scholars of the last two centuries to the elucidation of the Shih Ching, criticizes them for 
their “almost superstitious reverence for the early dictionaries and their definitions.” 
He accuses them of often blindly accepting these definitions, which possess little 
independent value, inasmuch as all too often they are based upon the unfounded specu- 
lations of comparatively late commentators, instead of going back for evidence to pre- 
commentator parallel passages in actual literary texts. This criticism comes as some- 
thing of a surprise to the present reviewer, who, though he has not made a specialized 
study of the Shih Ching, has failed to notice this fault when studying the work done by 
these same Chinese scholars on philosphical texts of the late Chou period. 
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Our task of reviewing these volumes of the Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities is at an end. It has been well worth doing if it has succeeded in convincing 
non-sinological anthropologists and archaeologists of the great and general importance 
of the work on early Chinese archaeology and related subjects that has been carried 
on in Sweden during the war. 

DeErK Boppe 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The Chenchus, Jungle Folk of the Deccan. CHRISTOPH VON FURER-HAIMENDORF. (Fore- 
word by W. V. Grigson, Administrative Notes by R. M. Crofton. xxii, 391 pp., 78 
pls., map. Macmillan & Co., London, 1943.) 


The Reddis of the Bison Hills. A Study in Acculturation. CHRISTOPH VON Fitrer- 
HAIMENDOoRF. (Foreword by J. P. Mills. xvii, 364 pp., 84 pls., 5 maps. Macmillan & 
Co., London, 1945.) 


These two studies form respectively volumes one and two of a series, not yet com- 
plete, entitled The Aboriginal Tribes of Hyderabad. In the comparative poverty of our 
knowledge of India’s aboriginal peoples, any contribution is assured of a welcome, and 
these volumes, by virtue of the fact that they add to Indian ethnography materials on 
tribal groups hitherto almost unknown, will be gratefully received. At the same time 
they will be disappointing to the student who expects something more than a hurried 
survey and a succession of what frequently appear to be ill-founded generalizations. 

In his work with both Chenchus and Reddis the author pursued a two-fold aim: 
first, to collect materials for reconstructing the culture history of India, and second, to 
investigate conditions and problems of culture contact in order to provide information 
on which to base a program of administrative reform. Both in field work and in descrip- 
tive analysis these aims appear to be in conflict. For while a competent study of ac- 
culturation must be made with reference to the past, it is by no means helpful to con- 
sider the past in terms of “human life in remote epochs.” In describing aboriginal in- 
stitutions, emphasis is too often placed on determining what elements belong to the 
culture in its “pure” and most ancient form. A functional analysis and careful descrip- 
tion of contemporary conditions would be more valuable for a study of acculturation. 

The Chenchus of Hyderabad inhabit a region in the southern part of the State 
bordered by the Kistna River. The total number of individuals in Hyderabad returned 
as Chenchus in the 1941 Census was 3,865, of which the large majority have been 
greatly influenced by the surrounding Telugu population. A small number, 426, are to 
be found in the forests of the Amrabad Plateau, and this group forms the subject of the 
present volume. These forest Chenchus display one of the most primitive of India’s 
existing cultures. With an economy based on food-collecting, a relatively simple social 
organization, and religious institutions characterized by only rudimentary development 
of ritual and theology, the Chenchus represent “not only racially, but also culturally, 
survivals of most ancient India” (The Chenchus, p. 4). With reference to von Eick- 
stedt’s theory of Indian racial history, the author assigns the Chenchus to the group 
designated as “‘Malid,”’ which resulted from a mixture of the earliest inhabitants of 
India, the “Indonegrid,” with the ““Veddid”’ peoples. 
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The Reddis of the Bison Hills, another remnant group consisting of 1,834 individuals 
located in Southeast Hyderabad along the Godavari River, exhibit a culture which, 
though now greatly modified by contact with the neighboring Telugus, is “representa- 
tive of perhaps the oldest agricultural civilization of the Deccan” (The Reddis, p. 337). 
In relation to the Chenchus the author concludes “It is not improbable that the Reddis 
represent that ancient ethnological stratum whose impact on the oldest Chenchu 
culture is responsible for the rudimentary cultivation of the present-day “Chenchus” 
(The Chenchus, p. 283). The culture of the Reddis presents many points of contrast 
with that of the Chenchus. On the slopes of the forested hills the Reddis practise shifting 
cultivation, with various millets, pulses and maize as the chief crops. Pigs, chickens 
and goats are the common domestic animals. In the field of social organization the 
chief difference lies in the relatively stable village community, and among the Reddis 
the village headman, largely due to his functions as priest in public sacrifices and reli- 
gious ceremonies, has acquired greater importance. In striking contrast to the Chenchus 
who make no use of animal sacrifice, the Reddis’ method of propitiating their numerous 
deities includes the sacrifice of pigs and fowls. Magic for good or evil purpose is almost 
non-existent in Chenchu culture, while among the Reddis the magician has an impor- 
tant role. 

The Reddis, like the Chenchus, now speak a Telugu dialect and there is no evidence 
concerning any earlier linguistic affiliation. While the author makes no attempt to 
align either group with any known linguistic family, he does reach some negative 
conclusions on the basis of cultural evidence. Contrasting the digging-stick cultivations 
as practised by the Reddis with hoe-cultivation, he writes: 


This digging-stick cultivation constitutes, no doubt, a far more ancient stage in agricultural 
development than hoe-cultivation, and in Peninsular India it seems to be characteristic of a once 
widely distributed pre-Austroasiatic and pre-Dravidian population, standing between the primi- 
tive food-gatherers, such as the Chenchus . . . and the more advanced hoe-cultivators, such as 
Marias, Bondos, Gadabas and Mundas (The Reddis, p. 335). 


At the present time both Reddis and Chenchus are in danger of losing what remains 
of economic independence and cultural integrity. Officials of Hyderabad, as, increas- 
ingly, those of other parts of India, are alive to the desirability of preventing this. 
The author undertook, in the course of his field work, to investigate problems of culture 
contact and to make suggestions, some of which have been adopted, concerning ame- 
liorative measures. 

These groups would seem to present ideal conditions for a study of acculturation. 
In both cases small sections of the tribe carry on to a large extent the aboriginal mode 
of life, while for the remainder the content of culture has undergone alteration in vary- 
ing degree as a result of contact with neighboring populations. The author does not 
take full advantage of his opportunities in this respect. This is particularly true in re- 
gard to the Chenchus. The volume contains brief chapters on the village Chenchus of 
Hyderabad and those of Madras Presidency. A more extensive study of these ac- 
culturated groups would very likely have produced valuable information on the prob- 
lems of culture contact. The author states that the “present mentality” of the Chenchus 
is “definitely ill-suited to agriculture” (The Chenchus, p. 78), and bases this opinion 
largely on the fact that, although the Chenchus of Madras were given every facility, 
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very few have taken to cultivation. It would surely be worth while to inquire into the 
reasons for this before attributing it to Chenchu mentality. 

Among the Reddis the three geographical divisions distinguished by von Fiirer- 
Haimendorf represent three separate culture areas to the extent that in each the Reddis 
have been subject to a different type of contact. The Reddis of the Godavari region 
have become the employees of timber merchants and largely dependent on their wages 
for subsistence. To the east, in the Rampa country, Reddis are a minority group in 
constant contact with Telugu cultivators of various castes. The Reddis of the Northern 
Hills have established economic relations with itinerant Mala traders. There are 
interesting chapters in this volume dealing with “The Interpenetration of Cultures in 
Action,” “Relations with Neighboring Populations,” “Old and New Economy,” “Re- 
lations with Merchants,” in which much factual information is presented. Yet here, 
too, essential questions remain unanswered and generalizations are too often sub- 
stituted for concrete case material. 

In the case of both Chenchus and Reddis, administrative reforms have been initiated 
as a result of these studies. Following the author’s recommendations the Government 
of Hyderabad has set aside for a preliminary period of five years roughly a hundred 
thousand acres of the Amrabad Plateau as a Chenchu Reserve. The collection and sale 
of certain forest products are restricted to the Chenchus; and in order to encourage 
cattle-breeding and agriculture, fees for grazing and cultivation are declared not re- 
coverable for that period. With regard to the Reddis the area in which shifting cultiva- 
tion is permitted has been greatly enlarged, taxes on houses, ploughs and carts have 
been abolished, and measures to control relations between forest contractors and the 
Reddis have been instituted. Since von Fiirer-Haimendorf’s work with the Reddis 
extended over a period of two years he was able at the end of that time to observe 
changes which had taken place as a result of governmental action. He writes with 
enthusiasm of the material progress and psychological improvement to be observed. 
These two volumes, in so far as they were responsible for the reforms, have served a 
useful. purpose. 

Dorotuy M. SPENCER 
WasuIncTon, D. C. 


The Japanese Nation. JoHN EmBrEE. (xi, 308 pp. $3.00. Farrar and Rinehart, New 
York, 1945.) 


This book has qualities that set it off from the considerable number of books about 
Japan which are coming off the presses. It is comprehensive, skilfully managing in 
small compass to convey a sense of Japanese social life from the world of the village 
elders to what were the councils of high policy in Tokyo. It has balance, consistently 
steering clear of any tendency to interpret the Japanese generally in terms of extremes 
of behavior engendered by war conditions. It has perspective, suggesting, even if not 
elaborating, the historical continuity of Japanese institutions and their similarity— 
where similarity exists—to those of the West. 

The subtitle of the book, “A Social Survey,” indicates its scope. It is primarily an 
outline of the social structure of Japan in the decade preceding the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. The political organization, the social class system, the school system, the 
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family, and the religious structure (in that order) are described briefly but systemati- 
cally. Included in the discussion of the national structure are accounts of the important 
national associations, such as the patriotic societies, the Young Men’s Association and 
the Young Women’s Society, and the National Cooperative Association, as well as the 
prefectural and village organization. The excellent chapter on religion describes the 
integration of the two major religious traditions, popular Shinto and Buddhism, in 
family and village life, and shows the nature of the wider integration achieved so re- 
cently in State Shinto. There is a short account of economic life, enough to indicate 
some relations between economics and current trends in social life, but by no means a 
systematic description of economic organization. The treatment throughout is not 
detailed (the book is determinedly an outline), but nevertheless sufficiently specific 
concerning key aspects of the social organization to make easy visualization of how the 
institutions function. 

The final chapters give more of a sense of the Japanese as human beings which the 
body of the book does not. In a chapter on “Culture Patterns’ Dr. Embree takes up 
those aspects of Japanese culture which have most intrigued Westerners. The use of the 
go-between in negotiation, the Japanese smile (which has bothered Eckstein and many 
others), the attitudes about nudity, the custom of understatement, group responsibility, 
the forms of suicide, and other characteristic behavior patterns are discussed with 
unusual clarity. This and the following one on “National Attitudes” are the most im- 
portant chapters in the book for righting the commonest American misconceptions of 
the Japanese. Dr. Embree treats these distinctive Japanese attitudes and customs in 
terms of their meaning to Japanese, suggests their relation to the culture as a whole, 
and refuses to find in them the key to the behavior of the Japanese nation in inter- 
national affairs. “They neither cause, nor can they ‘explain,’ why nations go to war or 
remain at peace.” In the chapter on attitudes towards other nations and peoples there 
isan attempt to indicate the Japanese point of view towards the recent war and its 
causes. Here Embree succeeds, as an anthropologist should be able to do, in presenting 
the meaning of the war to Japanese without making them seem ridiculous, inhumanly 
vicious, or more irrational than the rest of us. This chapter should be read in conjunc- 
tion with the writings of Tolischus or some other of the correspondents who have so 
thoroughly distorted the Japanese point of view and thereby contributed to further 
misunderstanding of Japan. 

The Japanese Nation sketches the framework of the way of life of a people sure to be 
important in the future of the United States. It is simply and clearly written without 
resort to catchy methods of presentation. It will probably not have as wide influence 
as it should, because the author has not taken the trouble to elaborate the conceptions 
resulting from his analysis or to point out in much detail their implications for an under- 
standing of Japan. The simplicity of presentation is deceptive; actually the reader 
must bring a great deal to the book, namely, a genuine interest in understanding Japan 
and a determination to see Japanese as human beings. For such a reader the con- 
ception of Japan implicit in Embree’s organization and selection of material, together 
with his occasional comments comparing Japanese with other people, is useful and 
illuminating. 

Epwarpb H. SPICER 
Wasuincrton, D. C. 
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The Kabyle People. GLora M. Wysner. (Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, New York, 1945.) 


Few of the American soldiers who rode eastward from Algiers to the Tunisian 
battlefront in the campaign of 1942-43 may have realized it, but the first part of their 
journey, from the first foothills to the high plains around Setif, took them through the 
land of the Kabyles. The snow-covered mountains between the plains and the sea are 
the principal home of this ancient group of Berbers, closely related linguistically and 
culturally to the better-known Riffians of Morocco. 

The Kabyles have been under French domination for nearly a hundred years, and 
before that were subject, to one extent or another, to the Turks, Arabs, and Romans. 
Throughout their known history they have preserved their own way of living in their 
crowded mountain-crest villages, surrounded by narrow terraces, oliveyards, and vine- 
yards. This way of living includes their methods of agriculture, their family organiza- 
tion, their village political system, and their language. Superficially, their religion has 
changed from Christianity or paganism (which of these is not certain) to Islam. Dr. 
Wysner, the author of The Kabyle People, is one of a number of missionaries who are 
not averse to changing it again. 

She spent eleven years living among them, and has now returned to her post. Her 
book, which I am now reviewing, was written with two purposes in mind: to fulfill the 
requirements of a Ph.D. thesis at the Kennedy School of Missions at Hartford, and to 
serve as a guide for missionaries intending to enter the Kabyle field. What she has 
actually produced, from the point of view of anthropology, is a careful, well-docu- 
mented, and in some respects dynamic ethnography. 

Her Chapter IT, entitled “Geographical and Historical Background”’ is a mosaic of 
quotations in the approved Ph.D. thesis style, including a discussion of Kabyle somatol- 
ogy based only on the earlier and inadequate French series. A number of petty mistakes 
mar this part of the book, as for example on p. 27, she translates the Berber word, 
Tit’? aouin as “the eyes or source”; it means “eyes or springs”; source is French. On 
p. 34 she says “The Sidons” where she means Sidonians. On p. 42, she confuses Algerian 
with Moroccan history, saying Algiers when she apparently means Ajdir. 

The rest of the book is much better. It is best when she draws on her own observa- 
tion and experience, worst when she bolsters her authority by elaborate quotations. 
Her description of the family life of these people shows intimate acquaintance and keen 
recording of events. She shows how little the marriage customs, the treatment of 
women, the laws of inheritance, etc., have been influenced by the Arabs, since many 
of their usages are in direct defiance of Koranic law. She also shows the gradual effect 
of French influence on the Kabyle family through the lengthy absences of Kabyle men 
in the North African cities and in France. 

Her chapter on Kabyle political life deals with the division of the village into wards, 
the cofs or political parties, the jemaa or assembly, the various officials, etc., as they 
have been described before, but there again she shows how French political domination 
has removed the more important decisions from the hands of these groups and officials 
and what effect this has on the people themselves. She considered, probably with 
reason, the village as the largest political unit among the Kabyles, but now and again 
she mentions specific tribes without explaining what a tribe is. 
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Her account of Kabyle agriculture, a typical Mediterranean highland system, is 
accurate and detailed. She shows a recognition of the relationship between technology 
and other cultural factors in her section on the introduction of French oil-pressing 
machinery. She is equally detailed about pottery-making, but here her chief interest 
seems to be to trace the origin of the various shapes and ornamental designs. Textiles, 
jewelry, basketry, iron-working are likewise covered. Excellent is her treatment of the 
numerous and elaborate kinds of partnership into which Kabyle farmers enter to share 
equipment, land, and crops, a preoccupation that goes beyond the physical, techno- 
logical needs alone. These and other methods of sharing serve to maintain equilibrium 
ina closely knit community in which much work need be done and there is just enough 
food for all with proper management. 

Kabyle religion follows the main Moslem line, witha strict observance of Ramadhan 
and the principal feasts. At the same time, mosque attendance on Fridays is poor, and 
the minor rituals and magical practices seem largely of local origin, as with other 
Berbers. Dr. Wysner goes into the question of whether or not the Kabyles were 
formerly Christian at some length, and leaves the matter open with the betting good 
that they were not. She gives some interesting information on the number of converts 
to Christianity. Apparently some of the Kabyles have been Christians now for as much 
as three generations. On the whole, she is sceptical of their sincerity in most cases, and 
cites several instances where conversion was simulated in order to gain material ad- 
vantages. She even tells of a case in which a missionary held communion during 
Ramadhan to prove that his flock was Christian; the entire congregation held the ele- 
ments of communion in their mouths without swallowing and when the service was 
over they spit them out, thus fulfilling the Koranic requirements. 

On the whole, however, the Kabyles who are converted are better off than those 
who are not. Some, who have lived in France, are leaving Islam without becoming 
Christian—they are becoming plain agnostics like so many other people. How well off 
they are is not stated. Dr. Wysner feels that there is a fruitful field for the missionary 
in Kabylia, but that it is a long-range program. Her book, written to guide these 
workers, is also useful to the anthropologist. Those of us who read in the summer of 
1945 that the French had shelled and bombed the Kabyle villages with American planes 
and tanks, supposedly on account of “food riots,”” may be glad to have this objective 
account of the lives of the victims and hope that Dr. Wysner will live to help them in 
their present and future troubles. 

CARLETON S. Coon 

PEABODY MusEUM 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


EUROPE 


The German People. A Social Portrait. Ropert H. Lowte. (143 pp., 8 fig. $1.75. Farrar 
and Rinehart, New York, 1945.) 


Leading its analysis of German social structure and character up to 1914, and de- 
ferring description of the changes in the last thirty years to a subsequent volume, Dr. 
Lowie’s recent book presents only the first section of a complete portrait. The useful- 
ness of even such a “first installment” becomes obvious, when we remember that all 
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Germans now over forty years of age have received decisive impressions during the 
imperial period; and, though at the moment we lack information concerning the in. 
fluence of war losses on the relative age distribution in the German population, there 
is no doubt that older men now play a conspicuous role in German public life, more so 
perhaps than in any other European country. 

Dr. Lowie first considers language, one of the minimum definitions of a nation. 
(The example of Switzerland demonstrates that a nation can exist without a common 
language.) The question of language gives Dr. Lowie an opportunity to strike one of 
the “Leitmotives” of his study: German particularism. He shows the extraordinary 
diversity of German speech, and the somewhat secondary and artificial character of a 
unity based on a common written rather than on a common spoken language. The 
subject is worth further elaboration along other lines, for instance those of caste 
ideologies and class differentiation. In the traditionally more democratic and petty- 
bourgeois regions of southern, central, and western Germany all classes, kings included, 
used the local dialect, while a typical upper-class Prussian will neither use nor often 
even know “Platt.” A chapter on race is devoted mainly to refuting the myth that any 
considerable portion of the Germans are pure “Nordics” and demonstrates that re- 
gional variations do not fit into orderly local patterns along the lines of the hypo- 
thetical European subraces. 

Ina short survey of German history up to 1871 the author again emphasizes his two 
fundamental points: the enormous local differentiation in Germany, and the great 
changes of German character in the course of time. One of these changes occurred 
through the founding of Bismarck’s empire. The majority of the spiritual leaders of 
the nation, who had been conspicuously cosmopolitan like Goethe, Klopstock and 
Humboldt, turned to a rabid nationalism. The second empire was the fatal result of 
a dilemma into which history had placed the Germans: the choice had been between 
non-unification, or unification by its politically most backward section. 

In his analysis of imperial Germany the author limits himself to a few topics. The 
political system and economic conditions are briefly reviewed. Though, at first, the 
rather elaborate picture drawn of old German education might appear too bright, it 
seems to me substantially correct, and, though Germany has participated in the 
general degradation of learning in Western society, and added some of its own, “‘sur- 
vivals” in this field seem to be more numerous than in any other. 

Although its power has been sometimes considerably overrated by American 
writers, the “arrogant and rustic” Junker caste undoubtedly maintained a dominant 
position in imperial Germany, and, what was probably more important, it set the tone 
for the middle classes. Dr. Lowie’s brilliant but not very flattering portrait of the latter, 
one of the most original features of the book, is perhaps too exclusively based on ma- 
terial concerning University teachers. While documentation concerning the proletarian 
is ample and vivid, his “bourgeois” counterpart, whose influence even in imperial 
Germany was considerable, seems somewhat neglected. It might be considered whether 
the white-collar worker and the East-Elbian agricultural slave were not almost as im- 
portant factors in the German set-up as were the peasants and artisans dealt with 
under special headings. An analysis of the history of the German Jews up to 1914 shows 
that conditions were hardly worse than in other Western countries, and assimilation 
was encouraged in many quarters. 
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y os in- Dr. Lowie points out that Germany was Protestant in orientation in spite of its 32 
on, there | per cent of Catholics. Many of its leading spirits were free thinkers. The indifference 
more s § of the Germans in traditional religious matters, which is a position far more detached 
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Mainsprings of Civilization, by EttswortH HuntincrTon. (xii, 660 pp. $4.75. Wiley 
and Sons, New York, 1945.) 


merican 

yminant This “attempt to analyze the role of biological inheritance and physical environ- 
he tone ment in influencing the course of history . . . as well as of the cultural factor which is 
e latter, the main topic in histories of civilization” (p. 4) has been almost a quarter century in 
on ma- the writing. It is based essentially on the assumption that “the course of history may 
etarian be summed up” in two statements. “First, for thousands of years civilization has been 
mperial persistently advancing along certain definite lines,” and “Second, the rate of march 
vhether varies incessantly, both from time to time and place to place” (p. 1). Civilization is dif- 
| as im- ferentiated from culture in that it includes, as its major features, “the raising of cereals, 
It with the taming of animals, irrigation, the construction of houses of mud, the smelting of 
4 shows metals, and the use of pictographs or letters” (p. 2). As the nexus of the argument, there 
nilation is this rephrasing of the original premise, that “the factors which cause variations in 


the rate at which culture and civilization advance include biological inheritance, 
physical environment and cultural endowment” (p. 8). 
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There is nothing to which any student of human culture could object in this posi- 
tion, which is reiterated again and again in the book—however he might differ with 
the definition of civilization that is given, or the rather uncritical acceptance of the 
concept of progress. It is in the working out of this basic hypothesis and especially in 
its documentation where most will be found to criticize. Objections will be raised, for 
example, to the naive Lamarckianism of the biological assumptions, to the equally 
naive evaluations of cultural phenomena, to the reliance on correlations which are 
intriguing, ingenuous, amusing, but which leave everything to be desired as far as 
probable causal relationships are concerned. The failure to take into account such 
intangibles as values, goals and status mechanisms in reaching conclusions as to why 
different peoples have different ways of life, and a tendency to minimize, if not overlook 
economic factors that influence social life and the direction of social change will also 
trouble the reader. 

Most of all will the student of man find serious difficulties in following one of 
Huntington’s primary arguments, that of “selection.” It is this, we are told, that causes 
one culture to be of better quality than another, since in moving from a region where a 
people have established a workable, reasonably easy routine of living, to another where 
the new life is hard, those who elect to face hardship must be of better stuff than those 
who remain at home. Then, the argument runs, the new setting acts further to weed 
out weaklings so that the new group is composed of survivors who are the cream of the 
stock. Icelanders, Puritans, Parsees, and other peoples are considered in an elaborate 
“documentation” that is a masterpiece of partial and a@ posteriori analysis, which argues 
for a thesis, rather than seeks to test an hypothesis. 

Huntington’s reference to such studies of immigrants as Boas’ and Shapiro’s, to 
establish selectivity, represents a gross misunderstanding of their findings that is really 
a regression to the outmoded position of the anthroposociological school of Ammon and 
Vacher de la Pouge. It will be remembered that these men, like Huntington, held that 
migration “selected” a “superior” type; in the case of Ammon’s Bavarian study, it was 
the “superior” long-headed individuals who went to the cities, leaving the less capable 
short-heads behind. But the researches cited by Huntington actually demonstrate that 
it is the new conditions of life that, utilizing the plasticity of the human organism, bring 
about the observed changes after arrival that are represented in the differences between 
them and the related groups left behind. Huntington, however, prefers the earlier 
position of the anthroposociologists with their inadequate theory of “social selection”— 
which causes him, in short, to put the cart before the horse in the long pull of his 
extensive argument. 

The idea of “kith,” which is advanced as a concept to be used in preference to 
“race,” is an interesting recognition of the fact that family lines and local groups, rather 
than larger aggregates based on common measurable and observable traits, are the 
essential elements in studying differences between populations. A “kith” is defined 
(p. 102, n. 2) as “a group of people relatively homogeneous in language and culture 
and freely intermarrying with one another.” The idea, however good it may seem at 
first glance, is thus seen to be born of a confusion that makes it in its present form quite 
inacceptable. Is it a cultural group, or a linguistic one, or is it a genetic unit? If it is 
any, or all of these, then how are its traits interrelated? Suppose it is found to bea 
local, intermarried sub-group of a population that speaks more than one language, or 
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which comprehends variants in local tradition? Difficulties multiply in achieving com- 
prehension. From another point of view, however, it has a certain significance. For its 
use indicates how even those of eugenist predilections, such as Huntington has always 
been, have been shocked by the Nazi use of racial ideology into changing from an appeal 
to racial endowment in attempting to explain the existence of superiority or inferiority, 
and to set up more modest groupings. 

The last half of the book is devoted to the development of some of the author’s ideas 
about the influence of climate and other environmental factors on human behavior. 
It is of course possible, as he asserts, that we are more stimulated when there is more 
ozone in the air than when there is not (pp. 358-359); that change in barometric pres- 
sure affects psychological capacity (pp. 369 ff.); that more non-fiction is in circulation 
in northerly cities in the United States and Canada than in the south (p. 245)—to cite 
but a few instances. The data, as thus set up, of course prove the superiority of those 
areas where resources and opportunity are greater, but one must seriously doubt if 
climate is as important a factor as is claimed. Certainly to appeal to the distribution of 
automobiles as a criterion of “civilization” (p. 259-260), or to advance seriously the ar- 
guments which seek to establish a “climatic selection of social attitudes” (p. 280), or to 
relate the belief in animism to the inertia bred of a tropical climate (pp. 285 ff.) is 
almost to render invisible those valid elements that are to be found among the data 
brought forward. 

It is apparent that anthropologists who are familiar with Ellsworth Huntington’s 
earlier works will find little new in this volume except certain changes in terminology 
that give a seeming shift from this author’s earlier eugenist-racist point of view, and a 
lessening of the rigidity of his appeal to environmental factors in explaining human cul- 
ture. All those other elements in the system of thought that have for years associated 
his name with environmental and racial determinism are present. And those anthro- 
pologists who, as a reaction to this system, have erroneously tended to brush aside the 
natural setting in their studies of culture as nothing more than a ;“‘limiting factor” will 
feel that their conclusions are more justified than ever, and thus error will continue to 
be compounded by a simplistic response to it. 

MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


War, Crime and the Covenant. GézA R6uem (Journal of Clinical Psychopathology 
Monograph Series No. 1. ii, 160 pp. Medical Journal Press, Monticello, N. Y. 1945.) 


This book is a republication of articles which appeared in the Journal of Criminal 
Psychopathology. In his short introduction to it, A. A. Brill prepares the reader for the 
approach by explaining that “like Darwin, whose theories of evolution established the 
fact that somatic ontogeny is a replica of phylogeny, Freud demonstrated psycho- 
analytically that the childhood of the race went through the same psychic evolution 
as that of the individual child of today” and that Réheim “has not only confirmed 
many of Freud’s theories but has thrown much light on the general evolution of human 
culture.” 

The theoretical point of departure for Réheim is what he calls “the dual unity situa- 
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tion,” a “state of things in which infant and mother form a whole and yet at the same 
time the two elements of a unity.” With this concept as a lever, Réheim is able in 153 
pages to “explain,” among other things, the origins of reality, frustration, love, aggres- 
sion, society, ethics, war, and crime. 

According to Réheim, reality is separation from the mother and is always experi- 
enced as frustration. The satisfaction of the child when the nipple is restored evokes 
love, but the tension induced by deprivation leads to aggression, that is, the desire 
“to get the milk out of the nipple, to eat the mother.” Like an obedient treadmill 
Freudian of the old school, Réheim has to manipulate his dual-unity notion so that the 
super-ego and ethics can be derived from the Oedipus complex. On this point he says, 
“In the relationship of the Super-Ego to the Ego the Mother-Child situation is repro- 
duced in its varying aspects—but partly in reverse. . . . Father and Son are rivals for 
the mother. The son now makes an attempt to avoid the dangers of this situation on 
predetermined lines. It cannot get nourishment from the paternal nipple (or penis) but 
in phantasy it can repeat the object—incorporation of the pre-oedipal phase and thus 
form the basis of a true paternal super-ego and transform the stark reality of the father- 
son conflict into the endopsychic reality of the Super-Ego conflict.” 

Social groupings are simply attempts, on different levels, to restore the dual-unity 
situation; blood brotherhoods exist because blood is the symbol for the mother’s milk. 
Kissing and oral elements of salutation are prevalent because of the importance of 
nursing in the dual-unity situation. The aggression and hostility which the infant feels 
when separated from the mother are projected into the outer world when the dual- 
unity is restored. Consequently hostility, which becomes war among adults, is originally 
a projection to avert threatened unity. Crime is aggression which has not been projected 
beyond the group. 

Lest social] scientists assume from this that Dr. Réheim has explained all cultural 
manifestations and that the field will now suffer muscular atrophy, it should be added 
that his solutions seem simplistic and inadequate at best and not infrequently just 
weird. And this is true at both the theoretical and descriptive levels. For instance, with 
what is probably central-European male arrogance, he completely ignores the fact that 
women are members of the society in addition to being wet nurses. He finds all social 
derivatives to be the result of the reactions of the male infant to the mother’s breast and 
to the intrusion of the father. There is no clue whatever as to why women sometimes 
commit crimes or even advocate wars. Or take the logic of the theory of projected hos- 
tility by means of which Réheim rationalizes warfare to his own satisfaction. The frus- 
trated infant, when its desires are satisfied, projects the aggression which has been 
stimulated rather than allow it to mar the re-established dual-unity relation. Why does 
not the tension simply subside if the circumstance which brought it into being is cor- 
rected? Réheim treats dissatisfaction as though it were a material object which, once 
evoked, must be thrown somewhere or stored in the attic. And if internalized aggres- 
sion is the alternative to externalized aggression, why did the Nazis move from their 
purges, persecutions, and internal conflicts to warfare on a world-wide scale scarcely 
without pause? Why did the Japanese, who could have been so happy tracking down 
dangerous thoughts and dangerous thinkers on their own islands, have to attack Pearl 
Harbor? Why do crime and delinquency rates rise during and after the wars which 
should, in terms of this theory, absorb these aggressive drives? 
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What Réheim does on the descriptive level is no more convincing. In antiquated 
fashion he marshals anthropological tidbits to illustrate the theoretical points he sets 
forth. Often the material can be considered pertinent only if the reader accepts R6- 
heim’s symbolic interpretations; if, for instance, he agrees that when children at play 
call, “Lice, fly away!” the “lice” really mean “children” and the whole is a dramatiza- 
tion of the separation of mother and infant. But apart from these leaps in the dark, the 
anthropologist will object to the obvious selection of material to support theoretical 
points agreed on in advance. An alleged oral emphasis in salutations is cited as a proof 
of the derivation of social forms from the mother-infant (feeding) relation. Yet on a 
world-wide basis very few types of salutation are of the “kissing” variety. Significance 
of the same order is attached to the exchange of blood between “blood brothers”’ (the 
blood is said to represent the milk of the mother). Yet countless ways of affirming social 
solidarity that do not fit into the neat scheme are ignored. 

Perhaps the question to be asked is whether adults as well as infants do not have 
needs, desires, and relationships and whether these are not reflected in social life and 
activity also. Perhaps, just as the dual-unity situation can be explained by the needs 
of the infant and the proximity of the mother, later social alignments can be explained, 
in whole or in part, in terms of the web of relationships existing at that level. It may 
even be that men band together in social covenant, not only because they need their 
mothers as infants, but because group action is less lethal and more satisfying and re- 
warding than individual endeavor. Indeed, Dr. Réheim’s book, because of its extreme 
position, is likely to prove quite useful. It may serve to give warning that Freud’s 
insight concerning the importance of the early years has been somewhat over-worked 
and is in danger of being reduced to absurdity. It is high time that we halt the flight 
from reality involved in the blaming of all our wars, our intra-group aggressions, and 
our irrationalities on primordial events or infantile situations and turn, if only in order 
that mothers and children may survive atomic bombs and such “projections” of ag- 
gression, to assume some share of our adult responsibilities. 

Morris EDWARD OPLER 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


An Essay on Man. Ernst Casstrer. (ix, 237 pp. $3.00. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1945.) 


Ernest Cassirer (1874-1945) was a distinguished German philosopher, a leader of the 
neo-Kantian movement. His chief interests were the history of transcendental philoso- 
phy, the theory of scientific knowledge, and the formation of concepts. His voluminous 
works include studies of Descartes, Leibniz, and Kant, a treatise on Einstein’s theory 
of relativity, a three-volume work on the problem of knowledge in philosophy and 
science, and many others. Cassirer went to Yale University in 1941 as visiting Professor 
of Philosophy where he remained for three years. In 1944 he was invited to Columbia 
University. He died there on April 13, 1945. 

An Essay on Man was written, as the author tells us in the preface, as an alternative 
to an English translation of his three-volume treatise on Philosophie der symbolischen 
Formen, published in Berlin between 1923 and 1929. Cassirer decided upon this course, 
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he tells us, because he had “learned many new facts and... [had] been confronted 
with new problems” since he first worked out the philosophy of symbolic forms. “Even 
the old problems are seen by him from a different angle and appear in a new light. 
For all these reasons . . . [he] decided to make a fresh start and to write an entirely new 
book” (p. vii). To these advantages Cassirer adds (quoting Lessing: “‘a big book is a 
big evil’’) the diminutive size of An Essay on Man (237 pp.) as compared with the three- 
volume opus whose place it takes. 

For this latter advantage the reviewer is grateful. He was attracted to the book by 
its title and by the author’s reputation. It seemed to be an opportunity for an anthro- 
pologist to get some new insight, a clearer or deeper understanding of Man, than he 
had before. In this the reviewer was disappointed; he read every word in the book, 
but he would never have gone past the first few chapters had he not committed himself 
to produce a review. 

An Essay on Man is divided into two parts: Part I, What is Man; Part II, Man and 
Culture. Chapter I, “The Crisis in Man’s Knowledge of Himself,” sketches the devel- 
opment of Man’s thinking about Man. Chapters II, ‘A Clue to the Nature of Man: the 
Symbol,” and III, “From Animal Reactions to Human Responses,” cover ground very 
familiar to the reviewer. In them he finds almost all of the points and characters in his 
two essays: “The Symbol: the Origin and Basis of Human Behavior,’ and “On the Use 
of Tools by Primates” ;? Kéhler’s apes, Helen Keller, the distinction between sign and 
symbol, symbolic behavior as the distinctive characteristic of man, the symbolic basis 
of culture, etc.; only Darwin’s dog was missing.* Part II consists of essays on “The 
Definition of Man in Terms of Culture,” “Myth and Religion,” “Language,” “Art,” 
“History,” and “Science.” 

As already indicated, the reviewer read this book with but little profit. Recognition 
of man’s uniqueness, and definition of this uniqueness in terms of the symbol, is not new. 
It has been a rather familiar conception in anthropology for decades—although, as 
the reviewer pointed out in “The Symbol,” some anthropologists have not yet reached 
this point of understanding. As for the concept of culture, and of man as the culture- 
builder, it was the anthropologists who originated this idea as a scientific concept, and 
who developed scientific techniques for studying culture. Anthropologists will have little 
to learn from Cassirer at this point; at most, one gets the feeling that the philosopher 
has caught up with the anthropologist. 

The reviewer cannot explain why An Essay on Man left him cold; he can only re- 
port that he read it faithfully and feels ill-repaid for his labor. The work has every 
mark of vast learning, intelligence, insight, understanding, and wide reading. It was 
written with an easy and graceful style. But in spite of all this the reviewer found most 
of the essays rather dull and dreary. Much of the work is a résumé of what earlier 
writers, from the Greeks to Kant, had to say about man and culture. One gets the im- 
pression that Cassirer was more interested in the literature about man than in man 
himself. The book has more of the atmosphere of a well-stocked and secluded library 


Philosophy of Science, Vol. 7, pp. 451-463; 1940. 

* The Journal of Comparative Psychology, Vol. 34, pp. 369-374; 1942. 

* This is not to insinuate that Cassirer drew upon these essays without acknowledgment. The 
ideas presented by both Cassirer and the reviewer have been extant for decades. 
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than of a natural habitat in which a species of articulate primate is living and struggling 
and building a variety of cultures. 

It may be, of course, that An Essay on Man was too profound, too subtle, for the 
reviewer. He is more than willing to admit this possibility. It is quite possible that 
other anthropologists might profit greatly by reading it. But, considering the antipathy 
with which so many American anthropologists regard theory, which they like to call 
“armchair philosophizing,” one is inclined to suspect that Cassirer’s contribution would 
only confirm them in this attitude. 

Les.ie A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Philosophy in a New Key: A Study in the Symbolism of Reason, Rite, and Art. SUZANNE 
K. LANGER. (302 pp., $3.50. Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 1942.) 


The “new key” is the contemporary analysis of sign and symbol function, repre- 
sented in philosophy by A. N. Whitehead, Cassirer, Ogden and Richards, C. W. Mor- 
ris, Wittgenstein and others, and with representatives in other fields such as G. H. 
Mead in social psychology. Miss Langer’s volume is a brief, easily written review of the 
implications of the newer symbolic analysis for scientific method, aesthetics, literature, 
and religion. As such, it has considerable significance for cultural anthropology, par- 
ticularly in re the theory of culture. 

The argument, in brief: Man possesses a unique function not duplicated by any of 
the other animals, and only foreshadowed by apes. This function, the use of symbols, 
emerges with the human order and lies at the root of all distinctively human-level char- 
acteristics, more generally referred to as “culture.” Animals, on the other hand, are 
sign-functioners, of which the conditioned response is the most highly developed form. 
Humans can use both signs and symbols, but the latter are the overwhelmingly more 
important possession. Symbol function, in its two aspects (denotation and connotation) 
is invoked to explain the basis of language, imaginative thinking, logical analysis, and 
aesthetic creativity. It is therefore viewed as the peculiar property of the human order 
conferring creative ability on man, such ability being manifested in the human pro- 
pensity for “solving problems.” Symbol function is described on various levels—mathe- 
matical to abstract artistic, but an essential unity of process is seen throughout. 

The general theory of symbolism here set forth, which distinguishes between two symbolic 
modes [denotation and connotation] rather than restricting intelligence to discursive forms and 
relegating all other conception to some irrational realm of feeling and instinct, has the great ad- 
vantage of assimilating all mental activity to reason, instead of grafting that strange product upon 
a fundamentally unintellectual organism. It accounts for imagination and dream, myth and ritual, 
as well as for practical intelligence . . . (p. 143). 


The point of view contains challenging and stimulating propositions. Z.g.: the 
earliest manifestation of human culture is hypothecated as simple group-dances or 
rituals, these preceding the development of intelligible language (pp. 103-144). This 
rather startling (to anthropological ears) claim is based in part upon an analysis of 
the nature of symbolic development in children: before using words to communicate 
ideas, or, instrumentally, to acquire things, the child uses meaningless sounds and 
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words, for sheer aesthetic pleasure, repeating them over and over when alone. Similar 
phenomena are observed in the foreshadowing of speech in chimpanzees. Hence, the 
simplest symbol-function is not communication, but rather aesthetic response. The 
significance of this view for theories about the “origin” of language is obvious. The 
summary here grossly oversimplifies Miss Langer’s position, but it may serve to indi- 
cate some of its very important implications. 

The general viewpoint has begun to appear in anthropological writings in the past 
decade, most notably in the papers of Leslie A. White and, in a more localized version 
in the Chapple and Coon Principles of Anthropology. The latter fail to distinguish be- 
tween sign and symbol, thereby losing clarity in their analysis of the distinctive quality 
of human culture. White uses the approach properly as a theoretical support for his 
emergentist position in regard to culture and this, in the opinion of the reviewer, is the 
soundest argument in his neo-evolutionary schema. 

More important, perhaps, than the emergentist argument, are the implications of 
symbolist research for culture change. It suggests that change is not a phase through 
which culture passes, but in a sense is culture. This conclusion may be arrived at via 
the inner process of symbol function: connotation. As Miss Langer shows, the number 
of connotations for any given symbol are theoretically infinite; this in turn permits of a 
continuous series of emerging perspectives toward the environment, resulting in new 
“needs,” “‘social problems,” creative activity, ef al. All this must be contrasted to tke 
nature of change on the sub-human level, which is non-creative, non-cultural, environ- 
mentalist. This does not mean, however, that “transmission” (as in the hoary social 
heritage definition) is the essential attribute of culture—not at all, since animals trans- 
mit “traditions” (i.e., behaviors) via sign-function. 

In a more critical mood, one may ask if the symbolists are not bordering upon a 
nominalist fallacy in implying that the symbol is the fundamental aspect of the human 
level. Read Bain, in sociology, commits this fallacy in a more overt way by saying “cul- 
ture consists of symbols.” This implication, however, may well be a result of Miss 
Langer’s admittedly introductory style, and not an inherent defect in the theory itself. 

Joun W. BENNETT 
OuIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
CotumBus, OHIO 


Man and Society: The Scottish Inquiry of the Eighteenth Century. GLapys Bryson. 

(xi, 287 pp. $3.50. Princeton University Press, Princeton. 1945.) 

The heroes of seventeenth century thought, the new philosophers, called every- 
thing in doubt. Their interest was for the most part focussed upon knowledge for use, 
hence their preoccupation with problems of mining, physiology, medicine, chemistry, 
physics, and natural history. The study of society and of man as a member of society 
was a passion pre-eminently of the eighteenth century. Interestingly enough, among 
English-speaking philosophers the eighteenth century Scots had almost a monopoly 
on those who devoted themselves to the study of society. Ferguson, Reid, Hume, 
Kames, Monboddo, Dugald Stewart, and Adam Smith, these are names to conjure 
with, and all were Scots living and working in Scotland. Their theories of society have 
played a seminal role in the history of Western culture, and Miss Bryson, in the present 
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volume, has provided a survey of their ideas. The student wishing to familiarise him- 
self with an important period in the history of the development of the social sciences 
will find the volume rewarding reading. The carping critic already familiar with the 
period and with the persons dealt with by Miss Bryson will doubtless miss a certain 
“stimmung” which an extended immersion in the world of the eighteenth century usu- 
ally produces in such works. Miss Bryson sometimes writes a little off the surface of 
her period, and her knowledge of relevant goings-on in the seventeenth century is not 
as deep as it might be. However, thus speaketh the carping critic. If his particular pet, 
Monboddo, is not given as full treatment as he deserves, bono enimi sis, there are those 
who at this moment are preparing rather fuller studies of him. Doubtless, Miss Bryson’s 
awareness of this fact is in part responsible for her reticence. 

Miss Bryson re-emphasizes the connection, which is too often overlooked, between 
the ideas of these eighteenth-century thinkers, and the ideas of pre-Darwinian anthro- 
pologists concerning social evolution, and she well brings out the fact that some of the 
fundamental concepts of modern social science were already stated by our Scottish 
philosophers. In short, on its level Miss Bryson’s book presents a very welcome account 
of an extremely interesting group of men whose ideas contributed very substantially 
to the enlightenment of man, and to whom students of society to-day stand in the direct 
line of succession. 

The iniquitous practice of relegating valuable information and enlarging comments 
which properly belong at the foot of the page to the posterior of the book is followed in 
this volume. In some books it is just as well. Miss Bryson’s notes deserved a worthier 
place. 

M. F. AsHLEY Montacu 
HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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North America 


Antevs, Ernst. Correlation of Wisconsin Glacial Maxima (American Journal of Science 5, 243-A, 
Daly Volume, pp. 1-39. 1945). 

Barbeau, Marius. The Aleutian Route of Migration into America (GR, 35, No. 3, pp. 424-443. 
1945). 

Bender, Ernest, and Zellig S. Harris. The Phonemes of North Carolina Cherokee (1JAL, 12, No. 1, 
pp. 14-21. 1946). 
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198-200. 1946). 
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Caywood, Louis R. Save Our Ruins (The Kiva, 11, No. 3, pp. 27-32. 1946). 

Collins, Henry B., Jr., Austin H. Clark, and Egbert H. Walker. The Aleutian Islands: Their 
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Fenton, William N. Place Names and Related Activities of the Cornplanter Senecas; IV. Cornplanter 
Peak to Warren (PA, 15, No. 4, pp. 108-118. 1945). 

Geary, James A. The Changed Conjunct (with -ni) and the Interrogative in Fox (IJAL, 12, No. 2, 
pp. 66-78. 1946). 

Geoghegan, Richard Henry. The Aleut Language (169 pp. United States Dept. of the Interior. 
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Goodwin, Grenville. A Comparison of Navaho and White Mountain A pache Ceremonial Forms and 
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Halpern, A. M. Yuma I: Phonemics (IJAL, 12, No. 1, pp. 25-33. 1946). 

Hansen, Henry P. Early Man in Oregon (SM, 62, No. 1, pp. 52-65. 1946). 

Harrington, M. R. San Fernando Bells Ring Again (The Masterkey, 20, No. 2, pp. 64-66. Los 
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Hewitt, J. N. B., and Wm. N. Fenton. Some Mnemonic Pictographs Relating to the Iroquois Con- 
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1945). 

Hoffmeister, Harold. The Consolidated Ute Indian Reservation (GR, 35, No. 4, pp. 601-623. 1945). 

Hoijer, Harry. The A pachean Verb, Part II: The Prefixes for Mode and Tense (1JAL, 12, No. 1, pp. 
1-13. 1946). 

The A pachean Verb, Part III: The Classifiers (IJAL, 12, No. 2, pp. 51-59. 1946). 

Houghton, N. D. “Wards of the United States” —Arizona Applications. A Study of the Legal Status 
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Manning, T. H. Ruins of Eskimo Stone Houses on the East Side of Hudson Bay (AA, 11, No. 3, 
pp. 201-202. 1946). 

McKern, W. C. Preliminary Report on the Upper Mississippi Phase in Wisconsin (Bulletin of the 
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Cowan, Florencia Hausen. Notas etnogrdficas sobre los Mazatecos de Oaxaca, Méx. (Ibid., pp. 27- 
39). 
Ekholm, Gordon F. A Pyrite Mirror from Querétaro, Mexico (CINMAAE, 53, pp. 178-181. 1945). 
Espejo, Antonieta. Excavaciones de Tlatelolco. Plano general (TTT, 6, pp. 19-22. 1945). 
Algunas notas sobre organizacion social de los Tlatelolca (Ibid., pp. 48-53. 1945). 
Gamio, Manuel. Linguistics and the Monolingual Indians (BI, 5, No. 4, pp. 295-301. 1945). 
Gillin, John. Parallel Cultures and the Inhibitions to Acculturation in a Guatemalan Community 
(Social Forces, 24, No. 1, pp. 1-14. 1945). 
Kelly, Isabel. Excavations at Culiacén, Sinaloa (Ibero-Americana, 25, 198 pp., 17 pls., 77 figs., map, 
tabs. University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945). 
Linné, S. Popol Vuh. A New Translation of the Sacred Book (Ethnos, 10, No. 4, pp. 165-181. 
1945). 
Martinez del Rio, Pablo. Resumen de los trabajos arqueolégicos (TTT, 6, pp. 16-18. 1945). 
Mateos Higuera, Salvador. Algunos monolitos de Tlatelolco (Ibid., pp. 28-30). 
Métraux, Alfred. Le bureau d’ethnologie de la Republique d’Haiti (Afro-america, 1, Nos. 1 and 2, 
pp. 81-84. Mexico, 1945). 
Pike, Kenneth L. Another Mixteco Tone Pun (IJAL, 12, No. 1, pp. 22-24. 1946). 
Phonemic Pitch in Maya (IJAL, 12, No. 2, pp. 82-88. 1946). 
Pijoan, M. The Health and Customs of the Miskito Indians of Northern Nicaragua: Interrelationships 
in a Medical Program. (AI, 6, No. 1, pp. 41-66. 1946). 
Rigaud, Odette. The Feasting of the Gods in Haitian Vodun (PM, 19, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 1-58. 
1946). 
Salazar Ortegén, Ponciano. Exploraciones arqueolégicas en Santiago Tlatelolco (continuacién) 
(TTT, 6, pp. 7-15. 1945). 
Taylor, Douglas. Carib Folk-Beliefs and Customs from Dominica, B. W. I. (SJA, 1, No. 4, pp. 507- 
530. 1945). 
Thompson, J. Eric S. The Inscription of the Altar of Zoomorph O, Quirigua (CINMAAE, 56, pp. 
189-199. 1945). 
Some Uses of Tobacco among the Maya (CINMAAE, 61, 5 pp. 1946). 
Toscano, Salvador. Una empresa renacentiata de Espana: la introduccién de cultivos y animales 
domésticos euroasidticos en México (Cuadernos Americanos, 25, No. 1, pp. 143-158. 1946). 
Weitlaner, Robert J., and Irmgard Weitlaner. The Mazatec Calendar (AA, 11, No. 3, pp. 194-197. 
1946). 
Wonderly, William L. Phonemic Acculturation in Zoque (IJAL, 12, No. 2, pp. 92-95. 1946). 


South America 


Auza Arce, Carlos. Huafacauri (Revista del Museo Nacional, 13, pp. 101-120. Lima, Peru, 1944). 
En pos de raices quechuas (Ibid. pp. 121-129). 

Bastos d’Avila, Jose. Alguns dados de cefalometria no escolar (Arquivos do Museo Nacional, 37, 
pp. 289-329. Rio de Janeiro, 1943). 

Botelho de Magalhaes, A. Indios do Brasil (AI, 6, No. 1, pp. 67-81. 1946). 

Buitrén, Anfbal, and Barbara Salisbury Buitrén. Indios, blancos y mestizos en Otavalo, Ecuador 
(AcAn, 3, No. 3, pp. 190-216. 1945). 

Carter, George F. Some Archeologic Cucurbit Seed from Peru (AcAm, 3, No. 3, pp. 163-172. 1945). 

Davis, Harold E. The Chincherentios (AcAm, 3, No. 3, pp. 173-189. 1945). 

Farfan, J. M. B. Cantos quechuas de Ancash (Revista del Museo Nacional, 13, pp. 145-152. Lima, 
Peru, 1944). 

Gil, Anténio (Philipson, J., commentator). Consideracées sébre alguns pontos mais importantes da 
moral religiosa e sistema de jurisprudéncia dos pretos do continente da Africa ocidental portu- 
guésa além do equador. . . (Etnografia e Lingua Tupi-Guarani, 8. 57 pp. S. Paulo, Brazil, 

1945). 
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Harden, Margaret. Syllable Structure of Terena (IJAL, 12, No. 2, pp. 60-63. 1946). 
Harrington, John P. Quechua Grammarlet (Revista del Museo Nacional, 13, pp. 130-144. Lima, 
Peru, 1944). 
Marroquin, José. Medicina aborigen punefia (Revista de] Museo Nacional, 13, pp. 1-14. Lima, 
Peru, 1944). 
Mata Machado, Aires de. A procedencia dos negros brasileiros e os arquivos eclésiasticos (Afro- 
america, 1, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 67-70. Mexico, 1945). 
Métraux, Alfred. El dios supremo, los creadores y héroes culturales en la mitologia sudamericana 
(AI, 6, No. 1, pp. 9-25. 1946). 
Netto, F. Ferreira. The Problem of the Amazun—I (SM, 61, No. 1, pp. 33-44. 1945). 
Pereda Valdés, Ildefonso. La madre negra (Afroamerica, 1, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 63-65. Mexico, 
1945). 
Pereira, Fidel. Chaingavane: el Pongo del Mainiqui y los Petroglifos (Revista del Museo Nacional, 
13, pp. 84-88. Lima, Peru, 1944). 
Vocabulario de los indios machiguengas (Ibid., pp. 93-100). 
Philipson, J. Nota sébre a interpretacdo sociolégica de alguns designativos de parentesco do Tupi- 
Guarani (Etnografia e Lingua Tupi-Guarani, 9. 31 pp. S. Paulo, Brazil, 1946). 
Quevedo, Sergio A. La trepanacién incana en la region del Cusco (continuacién) (Revista del 
Museo Nacional, 13, pp. 41-64, 153-192. Lima, Peru, 1945). 
Righetti, Olimpia L. Arqueologia argentina. Dos conferencias sobre el imperio de las llanuras 
Santiaguenas (56 pp., 61 figs. Buenos Aires, 1942). 
Rocha, Juan L. La laguna de Quingray Quero (Revista de Museo Nacional, 13, pp. 89-92. Lima, 
Peru, 1944). 
Romero, Fernando. Instrumentos musicales de posible origen africano en la costa del Peru (Afro- 
america, 1, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 51-62. Mexico, 1945). 
Vasquez, Emilio. Coreografia Titikaka; los Chokelas (Revista del Museo Nacional 13, pp. 65-83. 
Lima, Peru, 1944). 
Watson, Virginia Drew. An Example of Rural Brazilian Acculturation (AcAm, 3, No. 3, pp. 152- 
162. 1945). 
Willems, Emilio. Problemas de aculturacgdo no Brasil meridional (AcAm, 3, No. 3, pp. 145-151. 
1945). 
Europe and Asia 
Ackerknecht, Erwin H., and George F. Carter. Malaria and Rainfall Periodicity in Palestine 
(Science, 103, No. 2672, pp. 342-344. 1946). 
Angil, Saul. The Influence of Judeo-Spaniolic on Judeo-German (Edoth, 1, No. 2, pp. 103-104. 
Jerusalem, 1946). 
Azuz, Menahem. Judeo-S paniolic Proverbs (Ibid., pp. 101-102). 
Benayahu, Meir. Three Tales (Ibid., pp. 108-111). 
Braslavsky, Joseph. The Composition of the Bedouin Tribes of the Negeb. (Ibid., pp. 89-100). 
Brauer, Erich. Birth Customs of the Jews of Kurdistan (Ibid., pp. 65-72). 
Chandrasekhar, S. Caste, Class and Color in India (SM, 62, No. 2, pp. 151-157. 1946). 
Coon, Carleton S. Southern Arabia, a Problem for the Future (Smithsonian Report for 1944, pp. 
385-402. 1945). 
Goan, M. D. The Fight of Sephardic and Ashkenazic Jews against the ‘Indulco’ (Edoth, 1, No. 2, 
pp. 104-107. Jerusalem, 1946). 
Grunwald, M. The Top among Jews and Gentiles (Ibid., pp. 72-75). 
Kennedy, Raymond. Bibliography of Indonesian Peoples and Cultures (YAS, 4. 212 pp. New 
Haven, 1945). 
Lowie, Robert H. A Note on Lapp Culture History (SJA, 1, No. 4, pp. 447-454. 1945). 
Marmorstein, A. The Place of Popular Traditions in the History of Religions (Edoth, 1, No. 2, pp. 
75-89. Jerusalem, 1946). 
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Nacht, Jacob. The Dances on the Day of Atonement (Ibid., p. 112). 

Opler, Morris Edward. The Bio-social Basis of Thought in the Third Reich (American Sociological 
Review, 10, No. 6, pp. 776-786. 1945). 

Save, K. J. The Warlis (280 pp., 43 illus., 2 maps, tabs. Padma Publications Ltd., Bombay, 1945). 

Smith, J. Russell. Grassland and Farmland as Factors in the Cyclical Development of Eurasian 
History (Smithsonian Report for 1944, pp. 357-384. Washington, 1945). 

Spate, O. H. K. The Burmese Village (GR, 35, No. 4, pp. 523-543. 1945). 

Africa 

Béraud-Villars, J. L’empire de Gao: un état soudanais aux XV*¢ et XVI siécles (214 pp. Paris, 
1942). 

Bittremieux, Leo. Oude V oornamen in Mayombe (Aequatoria, 8, No. 3, pp. 81-87. 1945). 

Coméliau, Marie-Louise. Blancs et noirs: scénes de la vie congolaise (312 pp. Paris, 1943). 

de Cleene, N. La notion de propriété chez quelques peuplades matrilinéales du Congo Belge (Africa, 
16, No. 1, pp. 23-28. London, 1946). 

Crouch, Philip. Anthropology of the Egyptian Villager (Moslem World, 36, No. 1, pp. 17-20. New 
York, 1946). 

Dupont, R. P. A plitudes et évolution des malgaches (France Orientale, 1, No. 1, pp. 17-25. Marseille. 
1945). 

Emenge, A. Politesse Mongo (Aequatoria, 8, No. 3, pp. 103-104. 1945). 

Fortes, M. The Impact of the War on British West Africa (International Affairs, 21, No. 2, pp. 206- 
219. 1945). 

Gray, Ernest. Notes on the Salt-making Industry of the Nyanja People near Lake Shirwa (SAJS, 41, 
pp. 465-475. 1945). 

Guthrie, Malcolm. East Africa’s Reactions to European Culture (Journal of the Royal Society of 
Arts, 93, No. 4698, pp. 488-497. 1945). 

Herskovits, Melville J. Backgrounds of African Art (64 pp., pls. Cooke-Daniels Lecture Series, 
Denver Art Museum. Denver, 1945). 

Hulstaert, G. Le probléme des mulatres (suite) (Africa, 16, No. 1, pp. 39-44. London, 1946) 

Irstam, Tor. The King of Ganda: Studies in the Institutions of Sacral Kingship in Africa (Ethno- 
graphic Museum of Sweden, n. s. No. 8. 203 pp., illus. Stockholm, 1944). 

Joseph, Gaston. Céte d’Ivoire (235 pp. Paris, 1944). 

Kuper, Hilda. Social Anthropology as a Study of Culture Contacts (SAJS, 41, pp. 88-101. 1945). 

Lagercrantz, Sture. Toe-rings [in Africa and India] (Ethnos, 10, No. 1, pp. 39-43. 1945). 

Lindblom, Gerhard. Nose Ornaments in Africa (Statens Etnografiska Museum, Smirre Medde- 
landen N:r 20. 56 pp., 13 figs., 1 map. Stockholm, 1945). 

Maes, Vedast. De Ngbaka (Aequatoria, 8, No. 3, pp. 96-103. 1945). 

Marchal, H. The White Fathers and the Moslems of North Africa (The Moslem World, 35 No. 3, 
pp. 176-180. 1945). 

Maupoil, Bernard. La géomancie a l’ancienne Céte des Esclaves (Mémoires de L’Institut d’Eth- 
nologie, 42. xxvii, 686 pp., pls. Paris, 1943). 

Murray, D. African Night: a Study in Black and White (187 pp. London, 1945). 

Nadel, S. F. Land Tenure on the Eritrean Plateau (Africa, 16, No. 1, pp. 1-22. London, 1946). 

Richards, A. I. Pottery Images or “Mbusa” Used at the Chisungu Ceremony of the Bemba People 
of North-Eastern Rhodesia (SAJS, 41, pp. 444-458. 1945). 

Tauxier, Louis. Histoire des Bambara (226 pp. Geuthner, Paris, 1942). 

Yarham, E. R. Native Crafts of Uganda and Their Possibilities (Crown Colonist, 15, No. 167, pp. 
679-680. 1945) 

Oceania 


Capell, A. The Future of Education in Papua (Oceania, 15, No. 4, pp. 277-295. 1945). 
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Dodge, Ernest S., and Ewin T. Brewster. The Acoustics of Three Maori Flutes (JPS, 54, No. 1, pp. 
39-61. 1945) 

Hall, Robert A. English Loan-Words in Micronesian Languages (Language, 21, No. 3, pp. 214-219. 
1945). 

Hambly, Wilfrid D. Craniometry of Ambrym Island (Fieldiana: Anthropology, 37, No. 1. 150 pp., 
30 pls., 7 text figs., 2 maps, 9 drawings. Chicago, 1946). 

Heine-Geldern, Robert. Prehistoric Research in the Netherlands Indies (Science and Scientists in 
the Netherlands Indies, pp. 129-167. 1946). 

Hogbin, H. Ian. Marriage in Wogeo, New Guinea (Oceania, 15, No. 4, pp. 324-352. Sydney, 1945). 

McConnel, Ursula H. Wikmunkan Phonetics (Oceania, 15, No. 4, pp. 353-375. Sydney, 1945). 

Métraux, Alfred. Easter Island (Smithsonian Annual Report for 1944, pp. 435-451. Washington, 
1945). 

Rangi Hiroa, Te (Peter Buck). An Introduction to Polynesian Anthropology (BBMB, 187. iii, 133 
pp. Honolulu, 1945). 

Reay, Marie. A Half-caste Aboriginal Community in Northwestern New South Wales (Oceania,15, 
No. 4, pp. 296-323. Sydney, 1945). 

Thompson, Laura. The Native Culture of the Marianas Islands (BBMB, 185. 48 pp., 3 pls. Hono- 
lulu, 1945). 

Useem, Lt. John. Governing the Occupied Areas of the South Pacific: Wartime Lessons and Peace- 
time Proposals (Applied Anthropology, 4, No. 3, pp. 1-10. 1946). 


Physical Anthropology 


Comas, Juan. Las razas humanas (Biblioteca enciclopedia popular, 99. 93 pp., text figs. Mexico 
1946). 

Ford, Clellan Stearns. A Comparative Study of Human Reproduction (Yale University Publica- 
tions in Anthropology, 32. 111 pp. New Haven, 1945). 

Fleure, H. J. The Distribution of Types of Skin Color (GR, 35, No. 4, pp. 580-595. 1945). 

Marroquin, José. El crdneo deformado de los antiguos aimaras (Revista del Museo Nacional, 13, 
pp. 15-40. Lima, Peru, 1944). 

Ruth, Elbert B. Research on Human Bone Material (The Kiva, 11, No. 3, pp. 32-34. 1946). 

Strandskov, Herluf H. The Rh Blood Factor (SM, 60, No. 6, pp. 451-454. 1945). 


Prehistory 


Clark, W. E. Le Gros. Pleistocene Chronology in the Far East (Antiquity, 20, No. 77, pp. 9-12. 
Gloucester, 1946). 
Grimes, W. F. A Find of the Early Iron Age from Llyn Cerrig Bach, Anglesey (Antiquity, 20, No. 77, 
pp. 13-15. Gloucester, 1946). 
Miscellaneous 


Ackerknecht, Erwin H. Primitive Medicine (Transactions of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
Section of Anthropology, Ser. II, 8, No. 1, pp. 26-37. 1945). 
Incubator and Taboo (Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences, 1, No. 1, pp. 144— 
148. 1946). 
Born, Wolfgang. The Talisman (Ciba Symposia, 7, No. 7, pp. 124-128. Summit, N. J., 1945). 
The Fetish (Ibid., pp. 102-108). 
The Amulet (Ibid., pp. 109-123). 
Chase, Gilbert. The Foundations of Musical Culture in Latin America (Latin-American Studies, 1, 
pp. 35-43. Austin, 1945). 
Childe, Gordon. Estudo critico sobre um ponto de arqueologia e de astronomia egipcias (Arquivos do 
Museo Nacional, 37, pp. 59-145. Rio de Janeiro, 1943). 
What Happened in History (280 pp. Penguin Books, New York, 1946). 
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Committee on Historiography. Theory and Practice in Historical Study. (Social Science Research 
Council Bulletin, 54. 177 pp. New York, 1946). 

Embree, Edwin R. Color y democracia (Afroamerica, 1, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 71-74. Mexico, 1945), 

Gamio, Manuel. La lingiiistica y el conocimiento de los indios monolingiies (BI, 5, No. 4, pp. 294- 
301. 1945). 

Hagen, Victor W. von. “F. Catherwood Arch’ (1799-1854) (The New York Historical Society 
Quarterly, 30, No. 1, pp. 17-29. New York, 1946). 

Harrington, John P. Peculiarly Difficult Names in North and South America (AcAm, 3, No. 3, pp. 
217-220. 1945). 

Herskovits, Melville J. Problem, Method and Theory in Afroamerican Studies (Afroamerica, 1, 
Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 5-24. Mexico, 1945). 

Hill, Roscoe R. (Ed.). The National Archives of Latin America (169 pp., 2 pls. Cambridge. 1945). 

Hodgen, Margaret T. Glass and Paper: An Historical Study of Acculturation (SJA, 1, No. 4, pp. 
466-497. 1945). 

Imray, Elizabeth. Christianity and Native Education (Race Relations, 12, No. 2, pp. 46-49. 1945). 

Jacobs, Melville. If Men Want Peace (Chap. 9, pp. 97-111 in Anthropological View of Colonial 
and Race Questions. New York, 1946). 

An International Auxiliary Language (World Affairs, 109, No. 1, pp. 44-48. 1946). 

Kelemen, P4l. Pre-Columbian Art and Art History (AA, 11, No. 3, pp. 145-154. 1946). 

Lantis, Margaret. Applied Anthropology as a Public Service (Applied Anthropology, 4, No. 1, pp. 
20-32. 1945). 

Miller, David L. The Meaning of Evolution (The American Scientist, 34, No. 2, pp. 246-250. 1946). 

Miller, Mamie Tanquist. An Author, Title and Subject Check List of Smithsonian Institution Pub- 
lications Relating to Anthropology (University of New Mexico Bulletin, Bibliographical Ser. 
1, No. 2, 218 pp. Albuquerque, 1946). 

Nenninger, J. E. The Prehistoric Dwelling (Ciba Symposia, 7, No. 8, pp. 134-136. 1945). 

Opler, Morris Edward. Social Science and Democratic Policy (Applied Anthropology, 4, No. 3, pp. 
11-15. 1945). 

Ruhemann, B. A Method for Analyzing Classificatory Relationship Systems (SJA, 1, No. 4, pp. 
531-576. 1945). 

Seward, Georgene H. Sex and the Social Order (301 pp., 21 figs., 16 tabs. New York, 1946). 

Stevens, Charles H. Address Delivered before a Session of the Pan-American Round Talle Annual 
Convention (University of Texas, Institute of Latin-American Studies, Occasional Series 2. 
23 pp. Austin, 1945). 

Villa Rojas, Alfonso. La civilizacién y el Indio (Boletin del Instituto Indigenista Nacional, 1, No. 
1, pp. 53-59. Guatemala, 1945) 

Voegelin, C. F., and Z. S. Harris. Linguistics in Ethnology (SJA, 1, No. 4, pp. 455-465. 1945). 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
MORE ON IRRIGATION AGRICULTURE AND NAVAHO COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


In the January—March issue of this journal, Malcolm C. Collier commented critic- 
ally on my use of her studies on the Navajo Mountain and Klagetoh areas.’ Dr. Col- 
lier’s surveys contain extremely valuable regional data and I am happy to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to her. I also welcome a further discussion of the problems involved. 
But careful consideration of Dr. Collier’s statement leads me to conclude (1) that her 
presentation, perhaps because of its brevity, gives the casual reader a wrong idea of the 
significance of her material for my analysis; and (2) that her highly simplified descrip- 
tion of the economic and institutional situations at Navajo Mountain and Klagetoh 
obscures rather than illuminates certain factual differences which are pertinent to my 
argument and which, in addition to being emphasized by other students of Navaho 
life, are clearly noted in Dr. Collier’s earlier papers. For the sake of factual and meth- 
odological clarity, I would therefore like to consider these points. 

According to Dr. Collier, the principal examples cited by me to substantiate my 
“thesis ... that community organization and leadership are related to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of irrigation” are from her “material on the Navajo Mountain 
and Klagetoh areas.”’ The phrasing of this statement seems unfortunate, for any reader 
who takes the trouble to go back to my article will see that, after devoting considerable 
space to demonstrating the historical depth of agriculture and irrigation, more particu- 
larly flood-water irrigation, for the Navaho (pp. 263-269), I presented my main thesis 
in the next-to-last section, “Irrigation-Cooperation-Leadership” (pp. 269-273). In this 
section I utilized a number of studies, including those of Dr. Collier (for various forms 
of cooperation), but my tentative claim regarding the importance of agriculture in 
general and irrigation in particular for the strengthening of leadership was based on 
observations made by Kimball and Provinse, the Franciscan Fathers and Hill. The 
religious data invoked to establish the primary interest of the community leader in 
agriculture—the Blessing Way Ceremony and the significant installation rituals— 
were cited from Father Berard Haile and Hill. 

It was only in the brief concluding section, “Variations in the Strength of Leader- 
ship” (pp. 273-274) that I have depended primarily on Dr. Collier’s researches. Klagetoh 
seemed to offer no problem, but I felt it my duty to draw attention to her description 
of Navajo Mountain, not because this description supported my basic point, but be- 
cause the local configuration—weak leadership despite an apparently recent increase in 
agricultural productivity—presented a contradiction. This contradiction first de- 
manded recognition, and then, if possible, explanation. 

I do not claim to have solved the problems presented by Dr. Collier’s material. My 
interpretation was “suggestive” rather than conclusive. But Dr. Collier’s critical state- 
ment so defines the underlying facts that justice is done neither to her own earlier 
papers nor to other relevant studies. Her conclusions based on such facts are by neces- 
sity faulty. 

According to Dr. Collier, the people who live at Navajo Mountain and at Klagetoh 
are “both herders and farmers,” although the two areas “may have been initially pas- 
toral and agricultural respectively.” Having stressed the dual nature of Navaho econ- 


1 See Esther S. Goldfrank, Irrigation Agriculture and Navaho Community Leadership, American 
Anthropologist, 47, No. 2, pp. 262-277. 1945. 
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omy in historical times throughout my paper, I certainly have no reason to disagree 
with this point. However, since various authorities have emphasized the different 
weights of the two types of economy in different regions, I felt that this might be an 
important factor in explaining the varying strengths of leadership. In fact, Dr. Collier 
also considered them important enough to mention previously. In 1939 she wrote: 
“The maximum variation from one district to another was from 8%-47% of the total 
income from agriculture, and 15%-55% from livestock.’” 

It is, therefore, all the more surprising that, being so well informed regarding the 
variations in the Navaho country, she lays so much stress on similarity and typicality, 
and that, having simplified the problem in space, she also simplifies it in time, by basing 
her conclusions on the figures for a single year. One example will suffice to show how 
misleading such a procedure can be. 

In her critical comment Dr. Collier has written: “As reported in 1938, Navajo 
Mountain and Klagetoh received 34% and 35% respectively of their income from live- 
stock, against an average for the reservation of 29%; and 26% and 22% respectively 
from agriculture with an average of 22% for the reservation. Thus in these respects they 
are similar to each other and quite typical of the reservation.’”® Yet, in 1940, the people of 
Navajo Mountain derived 60% of their total income from livestock and 20% from agri- 
culture.‘ In other words, two years after the report cited by Dr. Collier was published,' 
income from herding at Navajo Mountain increased 76% and income from agriculture 
decreased 23%. Moreover these percentages deviated noticeably from the reservation 
averages which, in this same year, showed only 44% of the total income from herding, 
and only 14% from agriculture.® 

Thus, whatever the relative economic weight of herding and farming at Navajo 
Mountain in the years since 1918 (that is, since this region was used by the Navaho as a 
year-round residence)’ may have been, one thing seems certain: conditions there were 
neither “typical,” nor were they static. Dr. Collier’s claim for such stability, implicit 
in her “brief note” and explicit in her earlier paper,® must therefore be rejected not only 
because the methodological procedure is unsatisfactory but because the facts fail to 
bear her out. 

That more may be said for the importance of pastoralism in the Navajo Mountain 
region than Dr. Collier admits can be gleaned from other sources. Clyde Kluckhohn 
writes of the area: “The density of the population is the smallest on the Reservation— 
0.7 people per square mile—while the average for the Reservation is about 2 per square 
mile, and one District has as many as four.’”’® Manifestly, the density of population on 
the reservation is nowhere strikingly high, but the particularly low figure for Navajo 


2 Malcolm C. Collier, Local Organization among the Navaho, filed with the U. S. Indian Service, 
Window Rock, Arizona, 1939. — 3 Italics mine. 

‘ First draft of MS, Dorothea Leighton and Clyde Kluckhohn, The People and their Children, 
p. 273. 

5 Statistical Summary Human Dependency Survey, Navajo and Hopi Reservations. Soil Con- 
servation Service, Section of Conservation Economics, Region 8, 1938. 

* Leighton and Kluckhohn, op. cif., p. 262. 7 [bid., p. 271. 

5 Malcolm C. Collier, op. cit., p. 11. After citing the income figures for Navajo Mountain and 
Klagetoh given above, she concludes: ‘Thus, these factors are practically constant for the two 
areas.” ® Leighton and Kluckhohn, op. cit., p. 273. 
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Mountain (incidentally the best naturally watered region on the reserve) suggests a 
situation particularly conducive to pastoralism. And indeed, Navajo Mountain is lo- 
cated in the northern part of a broad C-shaped belt “where,” again according to 
Kluckhohn, “the environment favors a livestock economy and where, except for a few 
favored localities, farming is of decidedly secondary importance.’’*° Obviously, cultiva- 
tion at Navajo Mountain is not without significance, but nevertheless the herding po- 
tential in this area still seems atypically high. 

One more fact: In my article I mentioned that in 1932 the government had built a 
dam in the vicinity of Navajo Mountain, presumably to aid agriculture. Kluckhohn, 
reporting more fully, writes: “Governmental development of water resources in the 
District include two drilled wells with windmills, two dug wells, seven springs with 
troughs, and three earth reservoirs for impounding run-off.” According to Dr. E. T. 
Hall, Jr., who supervised the construction of other hydraulic works on the Navaho 
Reservation, projects of this type were undertaken, not for purposes of irrigation, but 
to provide drinking water for cattle.” 

Let us now examine briefly Dr. Collier’s contention that the “high degree of rela- 
tionship through kinship and the extreme isolation of the group from other Navaho” 
are the “central factors” responsible for the weak leadership at Navajo Mountain. 

Regarding the first it may be said that in certain areas on the Navaho reserve a 
high degree of relationship between the settlers is not at all uncommon. But it does not 
always correlate with weak leadership. For instance, Dr. Hall tells me that in the Black 
Mountain region leadership is strong."* According to Dr. Collier, this region shows such 
a great concentration of one clan that “people will say . . . Black Mountain is all Many 
Goats people.” It is not without interest to the present discussion that the Black 
Mountain area is also one of the more isolated sections on the reservation—although 
less isolated than Navajo Mountain. 

Regarding the second “central factor,” isolation, Dr. Collier’s recent comment fails 
to mention two pertinent facts reported in her earlier papers: (1) that the Navajo 
Mountain area is also distant from White administrative centers; and (2) that the 
Paiutes were and still are their neighbors.’* This last she speaks of as the third of “three 
important factors” to be kept in mind when defining “the kind of group found at Navajo 
Mountain.” She also observes: “It seems likely that the proximity of the Paiutes lessens 
the frequency of disputes among the Navahos since the Paiutes serve, in a way, as 
scapegoats.’"” The first statement strengthens Dr. Collier’s case. The second, while 
making a point for inner harmony, weakens it. Both, however, reveal how limited Dr. 
Collier’s definition of her second “central factor’’ is. 

But whatever the qualifications that should be made, it is clear that the significance 
of such factors as close kinship ties and isolation and, for that matter, personality," 


1° Tbid., p. 68. 11 Tbid., p. 273. 

12 Personal communication, February 5, 1946. 

13 Personal communication, February 5, 1946. 

4 Malcolm C. Collier, Local Organization of the Navaho, paper read at the A.A.A.S. meeting 
in 1940. 

5 Malcolm C. Collier, Local Organization among the Navaho, 1939, p. 10. 6 Thid., p. 42 
17 Malcolm C. Collier, Local Organization of the Navaho, 1940. 
18 Suggested by Dr. Gladys Reichard. 
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should not be disregarded; but neither should their presence cause us to neglect the 
need for leadership arising out of certain types of communal work. Even Dr. Collier, 
who can find nothing in my thesis which would aid in clarifying the different situations at 
Klagetoh and Navajo Mountain, is ready to admit that her arguments “‘do not disprove 
all connection between irrigation agriculture and development of leadership among 
the Navaho.” As I noted in my article, “practical anthropologists” have given more 
definite expression to this connection—administrators and educators as well. Hulsizer, 
in listing desirable “community operations” mentions “irrigation projects” first.!® Some 
pages later he adds that it is in just such cooperative enterprises that the community 
leader, the natani, comes to the fore;?° and he then proceeds to describe a cooperative 
irrigation project at considerable length to serve ‘“‘as a sample of what White leadership 
has been able to accomplish through association with Navaho leadership.” 

In my article, I tried to demonstrate the long agricultural history of the Navaho; 
I tried to reveal the great changes over time in the relative weight of farming and 
herding, with herding a very important factor “‘in the last thirty, forty, or fifty years,” 
but with a renewed emphasis on agriculture now, particularly in connection with the 
modernization and development of irrigation works. The implications of this new trend 
for the growth of leadership are not ignored even by the sceptic; they are frequently 
stressed by many who are participating in the reorganization of Navaho life. 

It is certain that my short remarks on Navajo Mountain would have gained from 
fuller elaboration. On the other hand, it seems equally clear that the configuration of 
formative conditions in this area is less static and more complex than Dr. Collier’s 
analysis suggests. A completely satisfactory scientific answer will have to wait upon 
further studies which will enrich our knowledge of historical and regional diversities 
and which will refine our understanding of the relative weight of varying factors under 
varying circumstances. 

EsTHER S. GOLDFRANK 
New York, N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII RESEARCH IN MICRONESIA 


Shortly after the conclusion of the war with Japan, the University of Hawaii in- 
augurated a program of research in Micronesia. Admiral Nimitz authorized a trip by 
university scientists to the area late in 1945, and an initial research team of four men 
undertook a survey of conditions in the islands during the three-week period from De- 
cember 14, 1945, to January 5, 1946. The research reconnaissance group represented 
four disciplines: anthropology (John Embree), Botany (Harold St. John), Geography 
(Raymond Murphy), and Zoology (Harvey Fisher). The areas visited included the 
Marshall Islands (Mejuro, Aur, Arno); Ponape, Pingelap and Kusaie; the Palaus 
(Angaur, Peleliu, Koror) and Guam. 

The anthropologist, preferring to stay a few days in native homes, did not visit 
Kusaie or Pingelap, but spent a week in Ponape. In the Palaus he omitted the trip to 
Koror. On a previous trip in August, 1945, in connection with government work, he 
visited Saipan and Tinian in the Marianas. 


19 Allan Lynne Hulsizer, Region and Culture in the Curriculum of the Navaho and the Dakota, 
1940, p. 174. New York. 20 Tbid., pp. 201 ff. * Tbid., p. 202. 
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The different islands present contrasts of several kinds. Some, such as Peleliu and 
the town of Colony in Ponape, have been completely devastated by bombs, incendi- 
aries, and naval shelling. Others, such as the atolls of Aur and Arno in the Marshalls, 
have been little affected by actual warfare. In Saipan, because of war losses, the natives 
live in an isolated restricted village; in Ponape, occupied after Japan surrendered, they 
live in scattered dwellings all over the island. The degree of westernization of native 
peoples also varies considerably. The Chamorro in the Marianas and the natives of the 
Palau area are the best dressed and most sophisticated in a western sense. The Mar- 
shallese all wear western clothes, but these are of the missionary Mother Hubbard 
variety and lack the style of Chamorro and Palauan dress. The people of Ponape, due 
in part to isolation and in part to shortages resulting from a four-year war siege, are 
dressed in a combination of native garments and patched-up western stvle clothing. 

In addition to such superficial differences in material culture, there are great differ- 
ences in the native cultures as a whole, so great in fact that it is misleading to refer to 
Micronesia as a single cultural area. The languages and cultures of Ponape and the 
Marshalls have some similarities, but the people of Palau are quite different as are also 
the Chamorro of the Marianas. The people also vary in physical type and the old 
cliché about Micronesians being like Polynesians only more Mongoloid simply is not 
true. The Marshallese resemble Polynesians in appearance; the Chamorro have 
Malayan traits; but the Palauans are closer to Melanesians with darker skins and 
frequent frizzly hair. 

The region provides interesting problems in the readjustment of societies to chang- 
ing alien administrations (Spanish, German, Japanese, American). The Japanese have 
been in most of the area long enough for all young men and women to speak Japanese. 
Various missionary influences are also evident in all areas, practically every one being 
either Catholic or Protestant. 

Plans are now being formulated by the University of Hawaii for long-term research 
in Micronesia. In the field of anthropology, this work will be carried out in cooperation 
with the Bishop Museum. 

Joun F. EMBREE 

UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


ANTHROPOLOGY DURING THE WAR! 
V. PALESTINE? 
A. INSTITUTIONS 
I. The Palestine Institute of Folklore and Ethnology 
This Institute, earlier called “The Jewish Folklore Institute, founded in 1944, is 
unique in the Near and Middle East. Its task is to collect and study the folklore and 
ethnology of all European, Sephardic and Oriental Jewish communities, as well as that 


1 Prepared at the request of the Committee on International Cooperation in Anthropology, 
National Research Council. 

2 In this report nogmention will be made of work carried out by institutions which issue regu- 
lar publications in English, such as the American School of Oriental Research, the Department of 
Antiquities of the Government of Palestine, and its Department of Statistics, which latter has 
recently taken up demographic investigations. 
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of the neighbouring peoples who influenced them. It is headed by Yizhak Ben-Zevi, 
President of the Jewish National Council; H. E. Ben-Zion; M. H. Ouziel, Chief Rabbi 
of the Holy Land; Dr. Max Griinwald, the veteran folklorist who was for three decades 
editor of the foremost Jewish folklorist publication, the “Mitteilungen fiir jiidische 
Volkskunde’’; and Rabbi J. L. Zlotnik, Director of the South African Board of Jewish 
Education. Its work is led by an Executive Committee of three: Dr. Joseph J. Rivlin 
of the Hebrew University, Chairman; Dr. Raphael Patai, F.R.A.I., scientific director; 
and Mr. Abraham Elmaleh, Officer of the French Academy. 

The Institute has initiated a journal, EDOTH (“Communities”), Quarterly for Folk- 
lore and Ethnology, edited by Dr. Patai and Dr. Rivlin, which serves as the central 
organ for scientists and researchers in Jewish and related Folklore and Ethnology. In 
addition to original studies each issue of EDOTH contains special sections for “Customs 
and Traditions,” “Texts,” “Correspondence and Notes.” Its sections devoted to the 
news of the Institute, to general news, and to book reviews and publications received 
provide readers with information on progress and work in folklore and ethnology in 
Palestine and all over the world. EDOTH is published in Hebrew with a detailed 
English summary of each item. 

In addition to its journal, the Institute has begun to publish a series of books called 
Studies in Folklore and Ethnology. The first volume, now in press, is a scientific edition 
of the well-known medieval Jewish folk-tale Ma‘asse Yerushalmi, based on newly dis- 
covered Arabic and Yemenite-Hebrew manuscripts. Among the other volumes await- 
ing publication in this series is the ethnological study of the late Dr. Erich Brauer on 
The Jews of Kurdistan (which will be published simultaneously in an English edition in 
America), and an Introduction to Anthropology by Dr. Raphael Patai. The Institute 
sees one of its chief tasks in noting down and collecting into its archives folkloristic and 
ethnological material which is still to be found among the older generation of the 
various Jewish communities. To enable research workers to devote themselves to this 
work, the Institute plans to award, as soon as its finances will permit, a number of 
annual research fellowships. The Institute also organized lectures on various ethnolog- 
ical and folkloristic topics, and it began to collect amulets and other ethnological 
material. The collections of the late Dr. Erich Brauer were kindly put at the Institute’s 
disposal by his family. 


II. The Palestine Folk Museum Society 


The Society, in whose Committee Arabs, Jews and Englishmen cooperate, supports 
the “Palestine Folk Museum” situated in the ancient fortress guarding the walls of the 
Old City of Jerusalem, the so-called ““David’s Tower.” The material collected in this 
museum shows many aspects of Palestinian folk-life in the past and the present. The 
great majority of the exhibits pertain to Arab fellahin and bedouins. The Society has 
no publications. 


III. The Hebrew University 


Prof. Martin Buber has continued his lectures on the Sociology of Culture. Dr. Arie 
Tartakower was invited to be lecturer on Jewish Sociology in place of Prof. Arthur 
Ruppin who died in 1942. Though plans have been made to set up a Department of 
Social Sciences, no chair for anthropology is contemplated. 
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IIIa. The Museum of Jewish Antiquities at the Hebrew University® 


The building of the Museum was inaugurated in 1941 under its Director, E. L. 
Sukenik, Professor of Palestinian Archaeology at the Hebrew University. Funda- 
mentally this museum is designed to be a repository for existing Jewish relics from the 
earliest times down to the end of the first millennium of the Christian era. Particular 
stress will be laid on illustrating the Bible and the Talmudic literature, as well as 
everyday life in the Holy Land by means of originals, or casts and replicas of objects 
strewn throughout various museums. In 1942 the Museum began publishing Kedem, 
Studies in Jewish Archaeology in Hebrew. So far two volumes have appeared. 

The Museum has undertaken the following excavations since 1939: 

In the spring of 1940 work was resumed at Tell Jerishe, near Tel-Aviv. The most 
interesting feature of the season’s work was the great glacis, consisting of alternating 
layers of earth and broken rock; below these layers and among them were patches of 
large sun-dried bricks, or single bricks, laid on a slope parallel to that of the glacis. 
This system of fortifications was built in the Hyksos Age and remained in use till the 
end of the following Late Bronze period. 

In conjunction with the American Schools of Oriental Research, the excavation 
along the line of the ““Third Wall” of ancient Jerusalem was continued in August 1940; 
the wall was begun by Agrippa I and completed at the beginning of the war against 
the Romans, shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. The newly dis- 
covered portion lies east of the American School and forms a continuous line with the 
sections previously laid bare. 

In 1940 and 1941 several ancient Jewish burial caves were investigated. From the 
architectural point of view the most interesting of these caves are some near the village 
of Silwan, on the Jericho road. One is a four-storey catacomb hewn out in the rock, 
with seven chambers containing fifty burial niches. The date of the tomb is approxi- 
mately that of the reign of Herod the Great. In the village of Bethany a burial cave was 
found, dating approximately from the second century A.D. Burial caves have also been 
cleared in the Kedron Valley. Some, long since completely ransacked, are nonetheless 
of archaeological interest. Five were still intact and contained numerous ossuaries 
bearing Aramaic and Greek inscriptions. Another Jewish burial cave was investigated 
at the village of Isawiyeh. In September, 1945, a Jewish tomb-cave was cleared on the 
road leading to Bethlehem. 


IV. The Jewish Palestine Exploration Society* 


The Society continued its activities throughout the war. In 1940, L. A. Mayer, 
Professor of Islamic Archaeology at the Hebrew University, was elected President. 
In 1940 the Society continued its excavations at Sheikh Abrek for the fourth season. 
Additional parts of the city and the necropolis were laid bare. In the same year a 
grave from the Early Bronze period was excavated near Kinnereth. In 1945 the Society 
began the archaeological investigation of Khirbet el-Kerak between Deganyah and 
Kinnereth. 


* This part of the report was prepared by Prof. Sukenik. 
‘ This part is based upon a more detailed report submitted to me by the Board of Directors 
of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society. 
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The Bulletin of the Society continued to appear, though somewhat irregularly, 
The appearance of the “Library of Palestinology” was interrupted by the war. The 
last two volumes to be published were The History of the Jewish Script by S. Yeivin 
(1939), and The Lachish_Ostraca‘ by H. Torczyner (1940). In 1945 publication of this 
series was renewed with a Hebrew translation of Prof. Nelson Glueck’s The Other Side 
of the Jordan. In the same year also two special volumes were published: The first part 
of Beit Shearim, the results of the excavations at Sheikh Abrek, by Dr. B. Maisler; 
and a small volume of articles by various authors in memory of Z. Weizman. 


V. The Palestine Oriental Society 


The activities of this society as well as the publication of its Journal were inter- 
rupted owing to the war. 


B. RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION 
(In Hebrew, unless otherwise stated) 
I. Physical Anthropology® 


A number of individual workers have done research in anthropometry, such as Dr. 
M. Stekelis; Dr. E. Simon of the Department of Physical Training of the Jewish Na- 
tional Council; Dr. A. Sandler, physician of the Hebrew University; and Dr. Dreyer 
of the Sick Fund Hospital in Safed, Upper Galilee. The results obtained by the last 
two, which alone were accessible at the time of the writing of this report, were based 
on such measurements as could be carried out in conjunction with examinations of 
the general physical condition of newly admitted students of the Hebrew University, 
and of young men and women who wished to be sent to agricultural work in Jewish 
rural settlements. Dr. Sandler took the measurements of about 4000 students (male 
and female) during a period of ten years, but worked out the results of only 1144. 
Dr. Dreyer measured 2000 persons. The results were in fair conformity with those 
reached by M. Fishberg in measuring immigrant Jews in America and their descendants. 
To mention only one example, that of the increase in stature: 


| Name of investigator | Per Cent of statures above 170 centimetres 

| Fishberg | Born in Europe 17.8% | Born in America 33.8% 

| Sandler | Born in East Europe 17.1% | Born in Palestine 50% " 
Dreyer Born outside Palestine 25.2% | Born in Palestine 54% q 


Dr. Dreyer also obtained results confirming those of earlier investigators concerning 
the differences in the blood groups between European, Sephardic and especially 
Yemenite Jews. 

II. Prehistory 


Dr. M. Stekelis has continued his investigations, published a number of articles in 
the Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society, and is now preparing a book 
on the prehistory of Palestine. 


5 This part is based upon material supplied by Dr. Sandler and Dr. Dreyer. 
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III. Cultural Anthropology 

A considerable number of works were published on topics touching upon various 
fields of cultural anthropology, folklore, the history of culture and related subjects, 
only a few of which can be noted here: 


1939. 

Asher Ben-Yisrael, Palestinian Legends, vol. II. 

Prof. A. Fodor, Uber das Wesen der Kulturwandlungen seit dem Ausgang des Mittel- 
alters. 

David Gurevitch, The Jews of Jerusalem, a demographical-sociological inquiry. M. 
Judelowitz published a book on the economic, cultural, and social life of the Jews 
in Pumbaditha, Babylonia, in the 3rd to the 5th centuries. 

G. Kressel, Bibliography of the Social Sciences (in Hebrew). 

§. Lieberman, Sh’ki‘in (On the legends, customs, etc. of the Karaites and the Chris- 
tians). 

1940. 

Joseph Braslawsky, Do You Know the Land? (Studies in Palestinian history, geography, 
folklore, ethnography and natural history). 


1941. 
M. Narkiss, The Artcraft of the Yemenite Jews. 


1942. 

Raphael Patai, Man and Earth in Hebrew Custom, Belief and Legend. A Study in Com- 
parative Religion, Vol. 1. 

Nahoum Slouschz, Phenician Inscriptions. 

1943, 

A. Z. Aescoly, The Book of the Falashas (The Jews of Abyssinia, Their Culture and 
Traditions). 

S. Assaf, In the Tents of Jacob, Chapters from the Cultural Life of the Jews in the Middle 
Ages. 

R. Bachi, S. Bavly and S. V. Berman, Inquiry into Poverty and Malnutrition among the 
Jews of Jerusalem. 

Walter Koshland, Mother-Right and Biblical Judaism (In English). 

Raphael Patai, Man and Earth in Hebrew Custom, Belief and Legend. A Study in Com- 
parative Religion. Vol. II. 

1944. 

Z. Abramowitz and J. Gelfet, The Arab Economy in Palestine and the Middle East. 

Philip Korngriin, The Laws, of the Ancient East. 


1945. 

Abraham Elmaleh, The Parables of Ersto. 

A. H. Freiman, The Usages of Betrothal and Wedding. 

Edwin Samuel, Handbook of the Communal Villages in Palestine (in English, 2nd. ed.) 


IV. Musicology® 
Research activities in the musical branch of ethnology have suffered a great loss 


® This part of the report was prepared by Dr. Edith Gerson-Kiwi. 
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through the premature death in 1939 of Dr. Robert Lachman, the well-known expert 
on oriental music, Research Fellow of the Hebrew University, founder and keeper of 
the Hebrew University Archives for Oriental Music. Since his death no successor has 
been appointed and his valuable collection of about 3000 phonograms recording the 
songs and music of many oriental Jewish communities has lain unutilized. 

In 1940 a posthumous volume by Dr. Lachman was published on Jewish Cantilla- 
tion and Song in the Isle of Djerba (Tunisia). The conclusions reached in this book, based 
upon a collection of field phonograph records, are that the music of the Jews of Djerba 
may be traced back to the times of the Second Temple in Jerusalem. 

Following the closing of Dr. Lachman’s department any work carried out in this 
field has been limited to activities of single persons working independently and without 
coordination. Such work was, moreover, greatly hampered by the lack of proper work- 
ing facilities (recording apparatus, etc.). Only recently has the study of folk-music 
been incorporated into the activities of the Palestine Institute of Folklore and Eth- 
nology. 


V. Linguistics’ 
The following works, of interest to comparative linguists, were published: 


Prof. David Yellin, The History of the Development of the Hebrew Language (edited post- 
humously by B. Klar). 1945. 

Special mention should be made of the studies in Hebrew phonetics by Dr. F. 
Gumpertz, published in Tarbiz and Leshonenu. Z. Ben-Haim published contributions 
in Leshonenu (vol. 12) on the language of the Samaritans, etc. Dr. M. Bravman wrote 
“On the Development of the Diphthongs in Hebrew” (Leshonenu, vol. 11), on “The 
Arabic Dialect of Yemen” (Tarbiz, vol. 13). In 1944 he published a great study “Uber 
ials Hilfvokal im Wortinnern” (in German, in Le Monde Oriental, 1938, pp. 1-102). 
Dr. J. Polotzky of the Hebrew University published his Etudes de Syntax Copte (in 
French), Cairo, 1944. 

RAPHAEL Paral 
THE PALESTINE INSTITUTE OF FOLKLORE AND ETHNOLOGY, 
JERUSALEM, PALESTINE 


7 Based upon the report of Mr. N. Allony. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE MEMBERSHIP LIST 


In view of the forthcoming publication of the membership list of the American Anthro- 
pological Association those members who have changed their addresses since the last pub- 
lication of the list, January, 1945, or expect to do so in the near future, are hereby asked 
toinform the Treasurer, Dr. John A. Noon, University Museum, 33rd and Spruce Sts., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa., of the address which they wish to have listed. This information must 
be in the hands of the Treasurer by November 1, 1946. 


CLIMATIC ZONE MAPS OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


The climatic section of the Army Quartermaster Corps under the direction of Major Siple 
has done a very interesting job in preparing maps of climatic zones. The original purpose was to 
make it possible for an officer untrained in climatology to discover at a glance what kind of cloth- 
ing and other equipment his men needed in every part of the world. This is by no means a simple 
operation. It is necessary to take account not only of average temperature and rainfall, but of dif- 
ferences from season to season and day to day. Then, too, allowance must be made for differences 
in altitude. 

The maps which have finally been published show these conditions remarkably well by means 
of various combinations of blue, green, yellow, red, etc., and by means of a rather simple key one 
can tell at once during which months of the year there will be need of the heaviest kind of water- 
proof or cold-proof foot gear, or whether light caps and mosquito nets will be the thing. 

The maps not only have these practical advantages, but they are well executed and attrac- 
tive in appearance. Their uses extend far beyond the purpose of equipping soldiers. By means of 
them the anthropologist, for example, can quickly pick out other parts of the world which are 
climatically similar to one in which he has some special interest. In anthropological studies every- 
one recognizes the value of comparisons. Previous climatic maps, however, have either been so 
generalized, or else so highly specialized, that it has not been easy to determine quickly which cli- 
mates were homologous. It would be highly desirable if all anthropologists made a practice of 
using such maps, and of comparing regions which are thus shown to have similar climatic charac- 
teristics. 

HunTINGTON 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


During the past year there has been much discussion of the need to bring the different 
branches of anthropology into closer coordination so that they may work together for their com- 
mon interest. In recognition of this need, the American Anthropological Association at its annual 
meeting in December, 1945, created a committee which it instructed to 

“ascertain the views of the professional membership of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, of allied societies, and of local groups, concerning proposals for reorganization of the 
American Anthropological Association, the establishment of a secretariat, and other means of 
furthering professional interests.” 
This Committee represents the different fields of anthropology and consists of J. H. Steward, 
Chairman, E. D. Chapple, A. I. Ha'lowell, F. Johnson, G. P. Murdock, W. D. Strong, C. F. 
Voegelin, S. Washburn, and L. White. 

The Committee herewith submits its preliminary findings and earnestly requests that in- 
dividuals, local groups, and societies give them careful consideration. So far as possible, members 
of the Committee will endeavor to contact professional persons and groups in order to obtain their 
reactions first hand. Persons unable to discuss the proposals with Committee members are invited to 
send their views to the Chairman at the Smithsonian Institution. 
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The Committee will meet again early in September, and then report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the profession. If substantial agreement on the fundamental issues has been 
reached by the profession, the Committee will submit proposals for appropriate amendments to 
the constitution of the Association or for other action to the next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion. It is hoped that any changes can be made effective next year. 

Our problem is to devise an organization that can act for the entire profession and at the same 
time counteract the separatist trends in anthropology as a science. A preliminary count shows that 
there are some 500 anthropologists in the United States who possess the professional qualifications 
mentioned below. Not over 250 of these belong to the Council of the American Anthropological 
Association, though possibly as many as 340 are members of the Association. This means that 
between 2/5 and 1/3 of the professional anthropologists belong to the Society for American 
Archaeology, the American Folk-Lore Society, the Linguistic Society of America, the Society of 
Physical Anthropology, or the Society of Applied Anthropology but not to the Association. 

Other professions, which have experienced a similar proliferation of specialized societies, 
have met the problem in various ways: federation within the parent society; reorganization of 
the parent society; or creation of a new society. Because the more specialized anthropological 
societies have a large number of members—some of them, a majority of members—who are not 
professional anthropologists, and because the American Anthropological Association in theory 
has always represented the entire profession, the most feasible course seems to be to change its 
structure with the following objectives in view: 

(1) Bring into its membership those professionals who are not now members; 

(2) Place the control of matters of professional concern in the hands of the professional 

membership; 

(3) Enable it to act quickly and effectively on behalf of the entire profession. 

We submit the following recommendations concerning membership, the Executive Board, 
officers, elections, liaison with other anthropological societies, and a secretariat. 


Membership 


It is proposed that membership be divided into three classes: Fellows, Members, and Institu- 
tional Members. 

Fellows.—Fellows shall constitute the Council, which is the professional membership. They 
alone shall authorize budgets, vote on matters of professional interest, and elect the Executive 
Board. The Executive Board (below) will carry out their mandates. 

Fellows shall meet one of three professional requirements. They must either: 

(1) have made significant published contributions in the field of anthropology, or 

(2) possess an AB degree in anthropology, an MA degree in anthropology, or a PhD in 

an allied field, and be actively engaged in anthropology, or 

(3) possess a PhD in anthropology 

Note: Opinion differs as to how rigid these requirements should be. It has been proposed, for 
example, that under (3) a person should not only have a PhD in anthropology but be actively en- 
gaged in anthropology. On the whole it seemed preferable to start with a fairly broad definition 
of a professional anthropologist and to allow latitude for interpreting such terms as “significant 
published contributions” and “engaged in anthropology” so that exceptional cases will not auto- 
matically be excluded. If found desirable, requirements may be tightened in the future. 

Note: On the belief that many professional anthropologists do not now belong to the Associa- 
tion because they are not interested in taking the American Anthropologist, a minority of the 
Committee recommended that such persons be permitted to become Fellows and have full voting 
privileges on the Council by payment of small professional dues but without subscribing to the 
journal. The majority believed that to receive the journal was an essential part of professional 
membership, but it was recognized that the American Anthropologist would have to carry more 
articles of interest to specialists in the various fields of anthropology. 
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Members.—Persons who lack professional qualifications shall be eligible to become members. 
Members shall receive the journal but shall not attend Council meetings. 

The Committee was evenly divided as to whether Members should have any voting privileges. 
The two alternate proposals were: 

(1) That Members and Fellows together should elect the President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 
This proposal was supported by the contention that non-professional persons would not join the 
Association if they had no privilege beyond subscribing to the journal. 

(2) That all officers be elected by the Fellows, Members being in effect only subscribers and 
perhaps carrying the designation of “Subscriber” rather than “Member.” In support of this 
proposal, it was held that persons who are not anthropologists would be content to take the 
journal and present papers at annual meetings, and further, that election of the President by 
Members would complicate this office (see below). 

Institutional Members.—Institutional members shall receive the journal but shall have no vot- 
ing privileges. 


Executive Board 


The Executive Board is conceived as the small, active group charged with the duty of further- 
ing professional interests. Although it will take general directives from the Council and report 
annually to the Council, it must be empowered to act for the Association at its own discretion 
between annual meetings as the needs arise. Its membership should include only persons who have 
expressly stipulated their willingness to devote considerable time to professional matters. 

The Committee recommends that the Executive Board shall have seven members. This is a 
compromise between a smaller number, which, though more efficient, might represent special in- 
terests, and a larger number, which would have greater difficulty in acting. The Board should be 
elected by the Council, that is, the Fellows, and, so far as practicable, its members should repre- 
sent the special interests and fields of anthropology. Unless the Board were unworkably large, it 
would not be feasible to elect its members on a strictly regional or subject-matter basis. 

Board members should serve for three years and should not be eligible for reelection to the 
Board for a year after the expiration of their term, but Board membership should be staggered so 
that two members, in addition to the President or Chairman, are elected annually. 

The alternate proposals concerning election of the President also affect the Board. (1) If 
the Members elect the President, he would be the seventh member of the Board, but the Board 
would elect its own Chairman, who would be known as Executive Vice President. (2) If the Fel- 
lows elect the President, he would also serve as Chairman of the Board. The question is partly 
whether the Members shall have any voting privileges, partly whether the administrative re- 
sponsibility and prestige of the presidency shall be separated or combined. 

Powers of the Executive Board.—It is recommended that the Executive Board, acting on be- 
half of the professional membership of the Association, i.e., the Fellows, shall: 

Appoint all committees necessary to serve the interests of the Fellows; 

Nominate without review all representatives of the Association to the Research Councils; 

Appoint all other officers and agents, delegate to them such authority as is required, super- 
vise their activity, and receive and act upon budgets, requests, and plans submitted by them; 

Employ and compensate necessary secretarial personnel; 

Expend Association funds to meet necessary expenses; 

Serve as a clearing house for information on the anthropological activities of committees of 
the Research Councils and on other matters of general interest; and 

Publish at suitable intervals a Professional Bulletin, which shall be circulated to all Fellows 
and which shall report all activities of professional interest. 

The Executive Board shall receive its general directives from the Council, made by a majority 
vote. It shall report annually all activities to the Council and make recommendations for future 
action. Disapproval of any of its activities and mandates for action different from that taken shall 

require a two-thirds vote of the Council. 
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Officers 

President, Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer—Two plans, each favored by half the 
committee, were proposed for the election of officers. 

(1) The President, Secretary, and Treasurer, but not the members of the Executive Board or 
the Editor, to be elected by the Members and Fellows. This plan includes the further provisions: 
that the two offices of Vice President, as included in the present constitution, be abolished; that 
the President be ex-officio member of the Executive Board; and that the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Board be elected by the Board members and be known as Executive Vice President. 

(2) All officers as well as the members of the Executive Board and the Editor to be elected 
by the Council. In this case, the President becomes Chairman of the Executive Board and as- 
sumes major responsibility for furthering professional interests. The Vice President could be 
elected by the Board to assume the Presidency in case of need between annual meetings. 

The Secretary, Treasurer, and Editor would not be Board members under either plan. 

Editor.—It is proposed that the Editor be elected by the Council. If the membership is to be 
broadened by including professional anthropologists now primarily interested in special fields, 
the American Anthropologist should be broadened so as to cover those fields, and at the same time 
more closely integrated with other journals. To implement this, it is proposed that the editors 
of the Journal of Physical Anthropology, Journal of Applied Anthropology, American Antiquity, 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, International Journal of American Linguistics, Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, and of other journals to be determined in the future be invited to serve 
as Associate Editors of the American Anthropologist. Closer relations between these editors could 
well lead to further advantages in lessening publishing costs and wider distribution of the several 
journals. i 

In addition to the Associate Editors, the Editor of the American Anthropologist should, with 
the advice and consent of the Executive Board, select such Assistant Editors as are required. 


Elections 

Elections should be held at the annual meeting. 

It is proposed that in lieu of the present appointive nominating committee, nominations of 
all officers be made in three ways: 

(1) In advance of the annual meeting the Executive Board should nominate three persons 
for each office (President, Secretary, Treasurer, Editor, and two Board members), with informa- 
tion concerning the candidates, reasons for their choice, and in the case of Board members, assur- 
ance of the nominees’ willingness to devote considerable time to Board work. These nominations 
should be published in a professional Bulletin two months before the annual meeting. 

(2) Additional candidates may be included in the slate at the request of five Fellows, or 

(3) Nominated at the annual meeting, provided each nomination receives four seconds. 

It is also proposed that elections shall be by secret ballots which may be cast in three ways: 

(1) In person at the election, 

(2) By mail, provided the ballot has been received by the time of the election meeting, 

(3) By proxy. 

It is proposed that Fellows attending the annual meeting may vote in elections and other 
business for not more than two proxies. This is the customary limitation to prevent any person 
from controlling a large number of votes. 

Liaison 

As any proposal to meet professional needs entirely within the framework of the American 
Anthropological Association cannot take the other five anthropological societies formally into 
account, it is proposed that each of these societies be invited to designate a liaison officer to the 
Association. These officers would be empowered to recommend action to the Executive Board and 
they could be invited by the Board to advise on matters relative to the fields of anthropology they 
represent. They could not, however, have official membership or voting privileges on the Board. 
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Secretariat 


There has been much discussion of the establishment of a permanent Secretariat to serve the 
professional interests of anthropologists. The Committee believes that the establishment of such a 
Secretariat is one of the various steps which the Executive Board might take on behalf of the pro- 
fession, but that a Secretariat and its financing are quite unrelated to the immediate problem of 
organization. Many of the immediate needs could be met through limited projects, each financed 
independently. The financing of a permanent Secretariat is a problem that need not be faced at 
present and that should not prejudice the proposals concerning organization. 


INTERNATIONAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


The International Congress of the Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, which last 
met in Copenhagen in 1938, has been reconstituted by a well-attended meeting of the Permanent 
Council at New College, Oxford, April 13-15, and at the Royal Anthropological Institute, London, 
April 16-18, 1946. 

At the final business session of the Council, attended by thirty-four delegates, it was voted to 
hold the next or third full session of the Congress in Prague during August, 1947. Runners-up 
in the selection were Portugal and Mexico, with Belgium and Turkey extending contingent invi- 
tations in case the date were postponed to 1948. 

The will to post-war scientific rehabilitation in Europe was encouragingly manifest in the at- 
tide as well as by the attendance of the delegates. 

Those present included: Alfoldi, Hungary; Birket Smith, Denmark; Breuil, Leroi Gourhan, 
Riviere, Vallois, France; Charles, de Jonghe, Olbrechts, Belgium; Felhoen Kraal, Fischer, Jansen, 
Netherlands; Gabus, Switzerland; Genna, Sergi, Italy; Kansu, Turkey; Kroeber, U.S. A.; Lind- 
blom, Sweden; Macalister, Eire; Myres, Childe, Hutton, Radcliffe-Brown, Britain; Schmidt, 
Vatican City; Spry, Canada; Stolyhwo, Poland; Tamagnini, Portugal; Valsik, Czechoslovakia. 

Besides reports from six committees of the Congress, a number of scientific papers were pre- 
sented, including the deferred Huxley Memorial Lecture for 1941 of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, by the Abbe H. Breuil on “The Discovery of the Antiquity of Man.” 

A. L. KRoOEBER 
London, April 26, 1946 


FOLKLORE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


The second session of the Folklore Institute of America will be held at Indiana University 
during the eight weeks from June 19 to August 16, 1946. 

The Institute will bring together a group of successful and distinguished folklorists for lec- 
tures, demonstrations, and conferences. The wide variety of activities in the Institute will be di- 
rected towards the interests and needs of several groups: (a) regular university students, (b) prac- 
tical folklore collectors, (c) the general public, and (d) the folklore specialists themselves. 

Regular credit-bearing courses will be conducted throughout the session, which will serve (a) 
to introduce students to the whole field of folklore, and (b) to train them in research methods. 
There will also be non-credit lectures and demonstrations, round-table discussions and opportu- 
nity for private conferences, as well as a regular weekly series of public lectures. 

For this session of the Institute the following credit-bearing courses are tentatively planned: 
Introduction to Folklore; American Folklore; American Indian Folklore; The Folktale and Allied 
Forms ; Teaching and Presentation of Folklore; and Folklore Techniques. 

The staff for the Institute will be composed of scholars representing various approaches to 
Folklore: ethnologists, folktale and folksong collectors, musicologists, and comparative folklorists. 
The student will find a variety of specialists such as cannot be brought together under ordinary 
conditions by a single University. 

The faculty for the Institute has not yet been completely selected and several additional 
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names will certainly be added. Tentative arrangements have been made for assistance at the 
Institute during longer or shorter periods by the following: Samuel P. Bayard, E. C. Beck, Paul G. 
Brewster, Richard Chase, Richard N. Dorson, Wayland D. Hand, Thelma G. James, Louis C, 
Jones, Sven Liljeblad, Alan Lomax, John A. Lomax, Vicente T. Mendoza, John J. Niles, Charles 
Seeger, Stith Thompson, and Mrs. Erminie W. Voegelin. 

Provision has been made from several sources for small scholarships to the Institute. 

Regular classes are scheduled during the first four days of the week so that long weekends are 
reserved for informal conferences. A series of weekly public lectures will be given and there will 
also be opportunity for participation in such folk activities as square dancing and the singing of 
folksongs. 

Adequate living quarters have been assured by Indiana University. Inquiries concerning 
rooms or lodging should be addressed to Mrs. Alice Nelson, Morrison Hall, Indiana University. 

It is hoped that persons thinking of attending the Institute will communicate with the Direc- 
tor as promptly as possible. 

St1tH THompson, Director 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
March 20, 1946 


CENTRAL STATES BRANCH, AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Central States Branch of the American Anthropological Association held its twenty-sec- 
ond annual meeting, its first in four years, on May 17-18, at Indianapolis, in conjunction with the 
Society for American Archaeology. Almost one hundred persons registered for the joint sessions. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Fred Eggan; Ist Vice- 
President, Georg K. Neumann; 2nd Vice-President, George Quimby; Secretary-Treasurcr, Made- 
line Kneberg; Executive Committee, Melville J. Herskovits, T. M. N. Lewis, Leslie A. White. 

The organization in the future will publish a bulletin, devoted mostly to news and discussion 
of special interest to its members. Dr. Mischa Titiev was chosen to edit the publication, which 
will appear approximately monthly, though no fixed schedule has been established. 

Membership has been affected by the war. At present there are eighty-five active and one 
associate member. A drive to increase this membership is being instituted. 

Papers presented before the meeting were as follows: 

“The Position of Iowa-Oto in the Siouan Family,” C. F. Voegelin, Indiana University. 

“The Student and the Museum,” Bernice Kaplan, University of Chicago. 

“The Concept of Mohammedan Peoples and Cultures in the Philosophy of the English and 
French Enlightenment,” Paul Honigsheim, Michigan State College. 

“The Kachins in the Northern Burma Campaign,” Mischa Titiev, University of Michigan. 

“Parallelisms in Human Evolution,”’ Georg K. Neumann, Indiana University. (By title only.) 

“An Examination of the Caste System, Vertical Social Mobility and Intercaste Marriage in 
Hindu India,” Robert E. T. Roberts, University of Chicago. 

“Methodological Notes on the Integration of Social and Individual Dynamics. I,” William E. 
Henry, University of Chicago. 

“Methodological Notes on the Integration of Social and Individual Dynamics. II,” Oliver 
Kerner, University of Chicago. 

“Notes on the Obeah Cult in Jamaica: A Socio-Psychological Interpretation,” Arch E. 
Cooper, University of Chicago. 

“Evolutionary Stages, Progress, and the Evaluation of Cultures,”’ Leslie A. White, University 
of Michigan. 

“Three Shasta Myths, Including ‘Orpheus’,” Erminie Voegelin, Indiana University. (By 
title only.) 

“Finnish and Hungarian Kinship Systems,” Thomas A. Sebeok, Indiana University. (By 
title only.) 
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The next meeting of the organization will be held at Ann Arbor, with the University of Michi- 
gan and Museum as hosts. No specific date was set. 
A. Lessa 
Secretary-Treasurer 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The American Ethnological Society announces the election on January 8 of the following offi- 
cers for the year 1946-1947: Hortense Powdermaker, Queens College, president; E. Adamson 
Hoebel, New York University, vice-president; Sherwood L. Washburn, Columbia University, 
vice-president; Esther S. Goldfrank, Columbia University, secretary-treasurer; Marian W. 
Smith, Columbia University, editor; and Gladys A. Reichard, Barnard College, Harry L. Sha- 
piro, American Museum of Natural History, and Carl Withers, Brooklyn College, directors. 


PEDAGOGICAL EXPERIMENT AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 


An experiment in undergraduate instruction involving the three fields of psychiatry, social 
work, and anthropology took place at Duke University during the academic year 1945-46. The 
course, which was labeled in the catalogue as ‘‘Personality and Culture,” was taught with the 
collaboration of John P. Gillin, Associate Professor of Anthropology; Richard S. Lyman, head of 
the Department of Neuropsychiatry; and Mrs. Richard S. Lyman, chief of the Psychiatric Social 
Service of Duke Hospital. The following features distinguished the course from the usual proce- 
dure in such classes: 

(1) Lectures and readings on the cross-cultural aspects of personality and the influence of so- 
cio-cultural situations upon the individual were supplemented by (2) weekly clinic in the hospital 
at which patients were shown and discussed. These cases were carefully chosen from the general 
psychiatric service as being representative of various types of disorders in which social and 
cultural conflict played an important role. (3) Arrangements were made for each of the students 
to have contact with the patient at the hospital and to make a series of investigative trips to the 
home and neighborhood of each of the cases, and a report on the social and cultural conditions was 
required. In connection with the visits, all of which involved patients coming from social cate- 
gories other than those to which the student belonged, special field instruction was given in the 
techniques of ethnological field-work and social case-work and recordings. In other words, the stu- 
dents were trained to investigate and analyze cultural situations in American society using the 
same methods employed by ethnologists in other parts of the world. The pedagogical results, 
even though the students were previously untrained undergraduates, were regarded as success- 
ful. And the popularity of the approach is shown by the fact that the registration increased by 
about 100 per cent after the course had been in progress. In fact, so many students now wish to 
take the course as to tax the facilities. 

It is thought that even better results probably could be obtained from future similar experi- 
ments if the students involved were required to be of graduate level before engaging in the field 
work, 

ANTHROPOLOGY AT WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


Six visiting professors and three regular staff members will teach in the Wayne Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology during the summer of 1946. 

The visiting teachers are Dr. Carl F. Butts, Syracuse University; Dr. Arthur Katona, Ohio 
University; Dr. Maurice T. Price, University of Illinois; Morris S. Schwartz, University of 
Chicago; Dr. Sidney E. Slotkin, Howard University; and Dr. Arthur L. Wood, Bucknell Univer- 
sity. They take the places for the summer of Dr. H. Warren Dunham, Maude L. Fiero, Nelson 
Foote, Dr. Edward C. Jandy, Dr. Melvin M. Tumin, and Dr. Alfred McClung Lee. Dr. Dunham 
will be engaged in special research for the State of Ohio. Dr. Jandy is now UNRRA Director of 
Relief in Ethiopia. 
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Dr. Norman D. Humphrey, assistant professor, will serve as acting chairman of the depart- 
ment during Dr. Lee’s absence. Donald C. Marsh, associate professor, will be in residence a part 
of the summer, and Frank E. Hartung, instructor, will teach throughout the two six-week sessions. 
In the fall of 1946, Dr. Humphrey will introduce a course in rural sociology at Wayne, coor- 
dinated with Wayne’s Schmidt Farm Project. 


BOOKS—WAR VICTIMS 


During the war, the libraries of half the world were destroyed in the fires of battle and in 
the fires of hate and fanaticism. Where they were spared physical damage, they were impover- 
ished by isolation. There is an urgent need—now—for the printed materials which are basic to 
the reconstruction of devastated areas and which can help to remove the intellectual blackout of 
Europe and the Orient. 

There is need for a pooling of resources, for coordinated action in order that the devastated 
libraries of the world may be restocked as far as possible with needed American publications. 
The American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries, Inc. has come into being to meet this 
need. It is a program that is born of the combined interests of library and educational organiza- 
tions, of government agencies, and of many other official and non-official bodies in the United 
States. 

The American Book Center is collecting and is shipping abroad scholarly books and periodi- 
cals which will be useful in research and necessary in the physical, economic, social and industrial 
rehabilitation and reconstruction of Europe and the Far East. 

The Center cannot purchase books and periodicals; it must depend upon gifts from individ- 
uals, institutions, and organizations. Each state will be organized to participate in the program 
through the leadership of a state chairman. Other chairmen will organize interest in the principal 
subject fields. Cooperation with these leaders or direct individual contributions are welcomed. 

What Is Needed: Shipping facilities are precious and demand that all materials be carefully 
selected. Emphasis is placed upon publications issued during the past decade, upon scholarly 
books which are important contributions to their fields, upon periodicals (even incomplete vol- 
umes) of significance, upon fiction and non-fiction of distinction. All subjects—history, the social 
sciences, music, fine arts, literature, and especially the sciences and technologies—are wanted. 

What Is Not Needed: Textbooks, out-dated monographs, recreational reading, books for 
children and young people, light fiction, materials of purely local interest, popular magazines such 
as Time, Life, National Geographic, etc., popular non-fiction of little enduring significance such as 
Gunther’s Inside Europe, Haliburton’s Royal Road to Romance, etc. Only carefully selected federal 
and local documents are needed, and donors are requested to write directly to the Center with re- 
gard to specific documents. 

How to Ship: All shipments should be sent PREPAID via the cheapest means of transportation 
to THE AMERICAN BOOK CENTER, C/O THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON 25, p. c. Although 
the Center hopes that donors will assume the costs of transportation of their materials to Wash- 
ington, when this is not possible reimbursement will be made upon notification by card or letter 
of the amount due. THE CENTER CANNOT ACCEPT MATERIAL WHICH IS SENT COLLECT. Reimburse- 
ment cannot be made for packing or other charges beyond actual transportation. When possible, 
periodicals should be tied together by volume. It will be helpful if missing issues are noted on in- 
complete volumes. 

VAILLANT MEMORIAL FUND 


The University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania will reinstall the Middle American 
Hall in memory of its former Director, Dr. George Clapp Vaillant. Contributions may be made to 
the George Clapp Vaillant Memorial Fund and sent to the Secretary of the Museum, 33rd and 
Spruce Streets, Philadelphia. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM EXPEDITIONS 


The Chicago Natural History Museum has two archaeological expeditions in the field this 
summer. Donald Collier, Curator of South American Ethnology and Archaeology, left for Peru 
about May 20 and will remain there through November. He will supervise excavations to collect 
material representative of the early Mochica and Chavin pre-Inca cultures. 

An archaeological expedition to the Southwest, led by Dr. Paul S. Martin, Chief Curator of 
Anthropology, will be in the field from June 15 to September 15. Dr. Martin will be accompanied 
by Dr. John Rinaldo, assistant in anthropology. He plans to complete excavations on the SU 
prehistoric Indian site of Mogollon culture near Reserve, N. M., where he worked during two pre- 
war seasons, and hopes also to discover some earlier sites, and begin work upon them. This is Dr. 
Martin’s tenth expedition to the Southwest. 


ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE IN HONDURAS 
Under the patronage of the Government of the Republic of Honduras the First International 
Conference of Caribbean Archaeologists will be held in Tegucigalpa, San Pedro Sula, and Copan, 
August 1st to 11th, 1946. The Conference, which will take the form of a round-table discussion, 
will have as its principal theme “The Mayas of Honduras and Their Relations to the Countries 
of the Caribbean.” 
ANDEAN INSTITUTE EXPEDITION TO PERU 


Seven institutions are cooperating with The Institute of Andean Research in an extensive 
archeological expedition to Peru this summer. These, with the personnel concerned, are: The 
Bureau of American Ethnology (Gordon W. Willey and F. Webster McBryde), The Institute of 
Social Anthropology of the Smithsonian Institution (Julian H. Steward), Columbia University 
(Wm. Duncan Strong, James A. Ford and Clifford Evans), Yale University (Wendell C. Bennett), 
The American Museum of Natural History (Junius Bird), Chicago Natural History Museum 
(Donald Collier), Instituto de Estudios Etnolégicos de Perf (Jorge Muelle). The field of investiga- 
tion will be the Vira Valley on the northern coast of Peru. The valley is some twenty miles long 
and three to four miles wide, close to the ruins of the great ancient settlement of Chanchan which 
cover about eleven square miles. 


NEW SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF GAMES 


A world society for the study of traditional games is being organized in Europe. All persons 
interested in these and kindred subjects are invited to correspond with the organizer, Laerer Per 
Maigaard, Hoskaersvej 12, Nakskov, Lolland, Denmark. Presumably folk-games and folk-danc- 
ing are primarily concerned. 


MICROFILMS OF MANUSCRIPTS ON MIDDLE AMERICAN 
CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The University of Chicago Library announces the publication, in the medium of microfilm, 
of a series of manuscripts on the ethnology, social anthropology, and linguistics of Middle Amer- 
ica. The manuscripts represent the results of original field research, are not available in print, and 
will not be printed. They embody the major field work that has been done in the area for the past 
fifteen years. The Library proposes to publish the Collection in serial form over the next two or 
three years, and the completed work will comprise some forty or fifty items totaling approximately 
15,000 manuscript pages. The first unit consists of eight items, mainly ordered original field notes, 
to a total of about 4,000 pages, and contains the following: Am Ethnological Study of the Ixil 
Indians of the Guatemala Highlands, by Jackson Steward Lincoln; San Luis Jilotepeque; A 
Guatemalan Pueblo, by Melvin M. Tumin; Ethnographic Materials on Agua Escondida, by Robert 
Redfield; Notes on San Antonio Palopé, by Robert Redfield; Monografia sobre los Tzeltales de 
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Tenejapa, by Fernando Camara Barbachano; Monografia de los Tzotziles de San Miguel Mitontik, 
by Fernando Camara Barbachano; Notas sobre la Etnografia de los indios Tzeltales de Oxchuc, by 
Alfonso Villa Rojas; and Informe de Cancuc, by Calixta Guiteras Holmes. 

This unit may be ordered at $27.50 from the Department of Photographic Reproduction, 
The University of Chicago Library, Box 157, Chicago 37, Lllinois. 


MISCELLANEA 


An entire recent number of the Far Eastern Quarterly is devoted to a special “Netherlands 
Indies” issue. It contains eleven articles by Jan O. M. Broek, Karl J. Pelzer, Adriaan J. Barnouw, 
J. F. H. A. de la Court, Bruno Lasker, H. Sjaardema, A. Arthur Schiller, Martin D. Burkenroad, 
Virginia Thompson, Rupert Emerson and Robert Heine-Geldern, as well as book reviews, etc. 
Copies may be obtained at $1.00 each from the Executive Secretary, Southeast Asia Institute, 
15 W. 77th St., New York City 24. 

A new edition of The Naturalists’ Directory will be published in September at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. It contains the names, addresses and special subjects of study of professional and 
amateur naturalists throughout the world and has been published regularly for sixty years. 
Among the natural history subjects included are “races.” Names of naturalists may be inserted 
free of charge; the Directory costs $3.00 postpaid. 

PERSONALIA 

On April 30 Dr. A. L. Kroeber delivered the 1945 annual Huxley Memorial Lecture in the 
auditorium of the Royal Anthropological Society in London. 

Dr. John P. Gillin, Associate Professor of Anthropology in Duke University since 1941, has 
been appointed Professor of Anthropology and Research Professor in the Institute for Research 
in Social Science at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, effective September 1, 1946. 

Dr. Earl W. Count has been appointed Professor of Anthropology at Hamilton College, 
Clinton, New York. This inaugurates the study of anthropology at this institution. 

Dr. Alexander Spoehr has been transferred from the position of Curator of North American 
Ethnology and Archaeology to that of Curator of Oceanic Ethnology at the Chicago Natural 
History Museum. 

Dr. Weston La Barre was appointed a Guggenheim Fellow on April 15. 

Sr. Rafael Requena, Venezuelan archaeologist and anthropologist, died on April 20 in New 
York City at the age of sixty-six years. 

Dr. Harry Turney-High, professor of anthropology and sociology and chairman, Department 
of Economics and Sociology at Montana State University, has returned after more than three 
years active service with the Army. 

Dr. Leslie Spier, professor of anthropology, University of New Mexico, was one of the twenty- 
nine new members elected by the National Academy of Sciences at its annual meeting, April 22-24, 
in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Richard J. Braidwood, Assistant Professor of Old World Prehistory at the Oriental In- 
stitute and the University of Chicago, has been appointed Research Associate in Old World 
Prehistory at Chicago Natural History Museum. 
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PRICE LIST 


American Old Series, be obtained from the Anthropological So- 
ciety of Washington, Smithsonian Tnatitution, Washington 25, D.C. 


For the following, address Dr. John A. Noon, University Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
The American AnTHRoPOLOcisT, New Series, Vol. 1 through 47 at $6.00 per volume (except 
rare numbers for which the price is doubled). 
Current ANTHROPOLOGICAL LrreRaTuRE, Vols. 1 and 2 (sold only together), $4.00. 


Generat Invex of all 1888-1 
Price $2.00; 1929-1938, Price $1.50. Be 


Memorrs OF THE AMERICAN Assocration: Recent issues are as follows: 


Nomser 40.—The Gold Tribe “Fishskin Tatars” of the Lower Sungori. By Owen Latti- 
MORE. 77 pages, 3 figs. Price 80 cents. 


NoumBer 41.—An Outline of Dahomean Religious Belief. By J. Herskovits AND 
Frances S. Herskovits. 77 pages. Price 85 cents. 


42. Eprrep sy A. L. Krorser. 294 pages, 16 plates, 18 


The AMERICAN 


43. —The Pueblo Domingo, New Mexico. By Leste A. Wurre. 210 pages, 
8 plates, 53 figs. Price $2.25. 
NuMBER Seer 4 of the Second Mesa. By Exnest AND PEARL BEAGLEHOLE. 65 pages. 


NumBer 45.—Kéinship Systems and the Forms of Marriage. By BerNaRD WILLARD AGINSKY. 
102 pages, 13 figs. Price $1.00. (Out of print) 

Numper 46.—The Autobiography of a Papago Woman. By Ruta UNDERHILL. 64 pages. 
Price 75 cents. (Out of print) 

Noumper 47.—Tribal Distribution in Oregon. By Jort V. Bexreman. 67 pages, 2 maps. 
Price 75 cents. 

NumsBer 48.—The Flathead Indians of Montans. By Hanny Hoisert Turney-Hics. 1937. 
161 pages, 1 fig. Price $1.75. 

NumBer 49.—Minnesota’s Brown’s Valley Man and Associated Burial Artifacts. By ALBERT 
Ernest Jens. 1937. 49 pages, 8 plates, 5 figs. Price 60 cents. 

NoumsBer 50.—Navaho Classi of Their Song Ceremonials, By Letanp C. WYMAN AND 
Crype KiuckHomn. 38 pages. Price 50 cents. 

NumsBer 51.—Reconnaissance and in Southeastern New Mexico. By H. P. Mera. 
70 pages, 24 plates, 9 figures. Price $1.00. 

a Tale of Raid and War. By Morris Epwarp Oper. 


to Navaho Chant Practice. With an Account of the Behavior 
Observed in Four Chants. By AND LELAND C. Wyman. 214 pages, 
10 plates, 26 figs. Price $2.25. 

Noumser 54.—The Political Organisation and ” ne of the Comanche Indians. By E. 
Apamson Hornet. 149 pages. Price $1.50. 

NoumBer 55.—The Mackensie Collection: A Study ae 4 African Carved Gambling Chips 
By Morris Srecrt. 81 pages, 103 figs. Price 

NomBer 56.—The Ethnogra By Harry Horsert Turney-Hioz. 201 pages, 
8 plates, 1 map, 1 

By Parsons. 76 pages, 7 figs., map. Price 

cents. 

Nomser 58.—Economics of a Guatemalan Village. By Cuantes WAGLEY. 86 pages, map. 
Price 90 cents. 

NoumsBesr 59.—Acculturation Among the Japanese of Kona, Hawaii. By Joun F. Eusree. 162 
pages, 16 plates. Price $1 $175. 

Noumser 60.—The Pueblo of Santa Ana, New Mexico. By Lestre A. Warte. 360 pages, 7 
plates, 54 figs. Price $3.75. 

Numeer 61.—Fransz Boas, 1858-1942. 119 pages. Price $1.25. 

NoumsBer 62.—An of Constitutional Typologies. By Wrtttam Armanp Lessa. 96 
pages. Price $1.00. 

NomsBer 63.—The Sociological Role of the Yoruba Cult Group. By Witttam R. Bascom. 75 
pages. Price 75 cents. 

“ae oe Moori: A Study in Acculturation. By H. B. Hawrmorn. 130 pages. Price 


BOOK REVIEWS 
North America 


Speck: The Celestial Bear Comes down to Earth: The Bear Sacrifice Ceremony of the Munsee- 
Mahican in Canada as Related by Nekatcit (Fenton) 

Speck: The Iroquois: A Study in Cultural Evolution (Fenton) 

Lyrorp: Iroquois Crafts (Fenton) 

THOMPSON AND JOSEPH: The Hopi Way (Titiev) 

THOMPSON AND JOSEPH: The Hopi Way (Harrington) 

GLapwin: Tree-ring Analysis. Methods of Correlation (Antevs) 

GLapwin: Tree-ring Analysis. Problems of Dating, I (Antevs) 


South America 


Parsons: Peguche: A Study of Andean Indians (Gillin) 
HorxHEIMER: Vistas Arqueolégicas del Noroeste del Peru (Howard) 
El Museo del Oro (Howard) 


Asia and Africa 


Bulletins of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities (Bodde) 
Firer-HatmenvorrF: The Chenchus, Jungle Folk of the Deccan (Spencer) 


Firer-Hamenporr: The Reddis of the Bison Hills, A Study in Acculturation (Spencer)... . 
EmBREE: The Japanese Nation (Spicer) 
Wysner: The Kabyle People (Coon)... 


Lowre: The German People. A Social Portrait (Ackerknecht) 


Miscellaneous 
Huntincton: Mainsprings of Civilization (Herskovits) 
R6éxnEm: War, Crime and the Covenani (Opler) 
CassrrER: An Essay on Man (White) . 


LANGER: Philosophy in a New Key: A ‘Study in n the Symbolism of Reason, Rite, and Art 
(Bennett) 
Bryson: Man and Society: The Scottish Inquiry of the Eighteenth Century (Montagu) 


BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


More on Irrigation Agriculture and Navaho Community Leadership. EstHER S. GOLDFRANK.. 
University of Hawaii Research in Micronesia. JouN F. EMBREE 
Anthropology During the War. V, Palestine. RAPHAEL PATAT 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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